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We  Re  Hearst  Celebrates  His  50th  Year 
As  A  Newspaper  Publisher 

First  Entered  Journalism  March  4,  1887,  As  Owner  of  San  Francisco  Exam^ 
iner — ^Now  Owns  25  Dailies,  13  Magazines,  10  Radio  Stations 


q^HlS  week  at  his  fabulous  estate  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

1  in  San  Simeon,  Cal.,  William  a  candidate  for  President,  serving  as  a  achievements  most  surely  spring.  On 
Budoiph  Hearst  celebrated  his  50th  member  of  Congress,  running  for  gov-  that  day  in  1887  he  seemed  to  truly 
■miversary  as  a  newspaper  editor  emor  of  New  York,  for  mayor  of  New  find  himself.  He  put  aside  the  dilet- 
ind  publi^er.  York  City;  Hearst  the  reformer,  the  tantism  of  his  Harvard  days.  All  he 

On  March  4,  1887,  his  name  first  crusader  against  entrenched  wealth  learned  from  his  early  tutors,  his 
appeared  at  the  masthead  of  the  San  and  the  trusts,  the  champion  of  better  youthful  travels  in  Europe,  his  years 
Fnmcisco  Examiner.  On  that  date  living  conditions  for  the  masses;  and  at  Harvard  where  he  mixed  brilliant 
began  what  a  half  century  has  proved  greatest  of  all,  Hearst  the  editor,  the  spurts  of  study  with  dawdling  and 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  journalistic  role  he  has  played  with  infinite  zest  practical  joking — the  latter  resulting 
career  in  history.  Based  on  the  mil-  and  wholeheartedness  from  the  day  in  his  expulsion — all  he  had  absorbed 
lions  of  readers  his  talents  have  at-  he  first  took  over  the  Examiner,  and  from  keen  study  of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
Incted,  the  vast  extent  of  his  news-  the  one  from  which  all  his  other  scintillating  New  York  World,  seemed 
paper  and  magazine  holdings,  the  size 

of  the  fortune  he  has  amassed,  he  has  I" - - - - - 

placed  his  name  above  all  others  who  1  UC  ADCT’C  HATk  nnn  I71WIPIPI7 

have  sought  fame  and  fortune  through  MtAKa  1  3  $ZZU,UUU,UUU  iLlVlt'lKt. 

the  printed  word.  Through  his  ef-  DAILY  PAPERS  (25)  SUNDAY  PAPERS  (17 

forts  he  has  won  almost  unbelievable  Times-Union  Albany  Times-Union 

power  to  mould  national  and  mter- 

D^l  events  affecting  the  lives  of  ^tUnta  Evening  Georgian  Atl^ta  Ainencan 

millions,  and  around  ^  head  have  Baltimore  Evenmg  News-Post  Baltimore  American 

swirled  ’  some  of  the  bitterest  con-  Boston  Evening  American  Boston  Advert^er  . 

troversies  ever  faced  by  a  man  in  Boston  DaUy  Record  Chicago  Herald  and  Exammer 

piKlir  life.  Chicago  Evening  American  Detroit  Times 

His  wealth  is  estimated  at  $220,000,-  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

000.  In  this  coimtry  he  owns  25  daily  Detroit  Evening  News  New  York  American 

newspapers  with  a  daily  net  paid  cir-  Los  Angeles  Examiner  New  York  Sunday  Mirror 

eulation  as  of  Sept.  30,  1936,  of  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express  Omaha  Bee-News 

5J96,532  copies;  17  Sunday  news-  Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee  Pittsburgh  Sim-Telegraph 

papers  with  6,735,277  readers,  13  gen-  New  York  American  Rochester  American 

<ral  magazines  and  trade  journals  New  York  Evening  Journal  San  Antonio  Light 

bought  by  12,560,075  subscribere,  and  New  York  Daily  Mirror  San  Francisco  Examiner 

he  also  owns  several  magazines  in  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Omaha  Bee-News  Syracuse  American 

Takmg  the  Simday  circumtion  m  Pittsburgh  Sim-Telegraph  Washington  Herald 

maximum  and  adding  magazme  read-  _  ,  .  -..v  i 

er,  (excepting  the  Am  Jean  Weekly  Rochester  Evenmg  Joi^al  SYNDICATES 

liiich  the  Hearst  management  lists  as  ntonio  ^nmg  g  King  Features,  International 

a  magazine  but  whose  circulation  is  Francmco  Call-Bulletm  News  Photos,  Central  Press 

included  in  the  Sunday  figure) ,  Hearst  Francisco  Ex^mer  Assn.,  International  Illustrated 

puUications  are  bought  by  13,234,383  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  News. 

Ammcans.  Tripling  that  figure  as  a  Syracuse  Evening  Journal 

ccoiervative  family  average  of  reader-  Washington  Herald  NEWSREIEL 

*hip,  Hearst  is  read  by  at  least  40,-  Washington  Times  Hearst  Metrotone  News 

000,000  people,  close  to  one- third  of 

the  entile  population  of  the  country.  MAGAZINES  AND  TRADE  JOURNALS 

No  estimate  is  possible  of  the  audi-  Motor  Drug  World 

«ce  rrached  by  his  radio  stations.  Housekeeping  American  Druggist 

^diUon  he  has  large  moUon  pic-  Harper’s  Bazaar  Motor  Boating 

^mterests  a  newsreel,  two  wire  Rouse  Beautiful  American  Architect 

«em^,  syndicate^  a  photo  serviw.  CosmopoUtan  Town  &  Country 

Many  have  tried  to  analyze  the  •  i  n  •  r>  u-  j  -ii,  a  ttt  i  i 

character  and  evaluate  the  achieve-  Pictorial  Review  Combmed  with  Americ^  Weekly 

of  this  colossus  of  journalism  Delineator  Puck  the  Comic  Weekly 

but  none  have  quite  succeeded.  Hie  RADIO  STATIONS 

•cope  of  his  work  is  too  vast,  the  „ 

h*il  he  has  blazed  across  50  years  of  WCAE,  Pittsburgh  KYA,  San  Francisco 

tuiliulent,  rapidly  changing  American  WBAL,  Baltimore  WINS,  New  York 

hfe  is  too  intricate,  the  facets  of  his  KTSA,  San  Antonio  KEHE,  Los  Angeles 

personality  are  too  numerous  to  be  KISN,  Milwaukee  KNOW,  Austin 

Jhnned  in  a  single  book,  or  in  several.  KOMA,  Oklahoma  City  WACO,  Waco 

^•ere  are  manv  Hearsts,  all  those 

who  have  attempted  to  study  him  have  WIRE  SERVICES  MINES 

Jocuid.  There  is  Hearst  the  art  col-  International  News  Service  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Homestake,  etc. 

•ector  and  connoisseur,  the  greatest  Universal  Service  _ 

fhe  World  has  ever  known;  Hearst  the  MOTION  PICTURES  REAL  ESTATE 

Pghfician,  wielding  the  power  to  name  Cosmopolitan  Pictures  distributed  2,000,000  acres  (ranches  and  city 
^wsidents,  make  oj  break  Senators,  through  Warner  Brothers.  property),  valued  at  $56,000,000. 

(Mremors,  mayors,  himself  at  one  time  ■ 
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SYNDICATES 
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WCAE,  Pittsburgh 
WBAL,  Baltimore 
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KYA,  San  Francisco 
WINS,  New  York 
KEHE,  Los  Angeles 
KNOW,  Austin 
WACO,  Waco 


WIRE  SERVICES 
International  News  Service 
Universal  Service 

MOTION  PICTURES 
Cosmopolitan  Pictures  distributed 
through  Warner  Brothers. 
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Cerro  de  Pasco,  Homestake,  etc. 
REAL  ESTATE 

2,000,000  acres  (ranches  and  city 
property),  valued  at  $56,000,000. 


to  blend  with  his  own  imperious  per¬ 
sonality  to  produce  probably  the  most 
pjrrotechnic  figure  ever  to  blaze  across 
the  field  of  journalism. 

This  week,  at  74,  he  edits  his  news¬ 
papers  as  vigorously  as  he  did  years 
ago.  The  journalism  he  invented  in 
his  first  weeks  on  the  Examiner  when 
audacity  and  sensationalism  sprang 
from  his  head  effortlessly  and  circula¬ 
tion  seemingly  leaped  from  his  finger¬ 
tips,  is  as  alive  today  as  it  was  then. 
A  born  showman  who  has  everlast¬ 
ingly  sought  the  “striking”  and  the 
vivid,  he  seeks  and  finds  men  of  bril¬ 
liant  talents,  gives  these  talents  full 
play.  Today,  as  in  former  years,  he 
is  surround^  by  able  executives.  To¬ 
day,  as  in  the  past,  Hearst  studies 
each  new  editorial  and  technical  de¬ 
velopment,  absorbs  them  thoroughly, 
puts  them  into  new  and  striking  use. 
In  his  early  years  he  mastered  photog¬ 
raphy,  engraving,  mat  making,  color 
printing.  In  all  these  fields  he  and 
his  experts  advanced  the  editorial 
technique.  Today  he  studies  radio 
transmission  of  news  and  pictures. 

Today  in  his  25  daily  and  17  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  hot  national  and  local 
crusades  go  on.  To  him,  whether  he 
be  in  San  Simeon,  Wyntoon,  or  New 
York,  flow  by  airmail,  wire  and  radio 
questions  from  his  executives,  bundles 
of  papers,  clipped  editorials,  questions 
of  policy,  questions  on  which  only  he 
can  make  the  decision.  From  him  and 
onto  the  wires  flow  editorials,  instruc¬ 
tions,  orders,  “hunches”  questions, 
dissertations  on  technique.  Fifty  years 
of  exacting  newspaper  training  are 
brought  into  play  as  he  directs  his 
far-flung  newspaper  line. 

Mr.  Hearst  works  hard,  but  effi¬ 
ciently.  He  is  no  longer  a  “shirt 
sleeves”  editor  as  he  was  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  on  the  New  York  Journal, 
working  with  his  men,  outdoing  even 
them  in  enterprise  and  enthusiasm. 
The  scope  of  his  interests  has  forced 
him  to  devote  more  and  more  of  his 
time  to  executive  duties.  He  adopted 
the  system  he  uses  today.  On  the 
floor  in  front  of  him  he  will  spread  a 
week’s  copies  of  one  of  his  papers. 
Quickly  he  studies  them,  notes  news 
selection  and  display,  use  of  pictures 
and  printing,  marks  his  comments  on 
them  in  black  pencil.  Hie  job  is  soon 
done,  for  Hearst  is  the  keenest  critic 
of  the  editorial  technique  he  developed 
long  before,  perhaps,  the  editor  whose 
work  he  is  criticizing  was  bom.  His 
secretary.  Col.  Joseph  Willicombe, 
who  is  said  to  know  Hearst’s  mind 
better  than  any  living  man,  is  the 
buffer  between  “the  Chief”  and  the 
mass  of  material  which  flows  to  him 
daily.  Willicombe  sorts,  condenses. 
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prepares  it  tar  submission  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  answers  much  of  it  himself. 
But  it  is  Hearst  who  makes  the  final 
decisions  on  editorial  and  manage¬ 
ment  policies. 

Books  could  be  filled,  and  have 
been,  with  accounts  of  his  sensational 
exploits  as  an  editor,  his  attacks  and 
campaigns  which  began  within  two 
after  his  multi— milhonaire 
father  gave  him  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  His  first  fight  was  against 
a  corrupt  city  charter,  which  was 
killed.  He  has  fou^t  the  gas,  coal, 
ice,  electric  light,  traction  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  interests  in  many  cities,  the 
“money  trust”  and  international  bank¬ 
ers.  He  has  scored  memorable  beats, 
probably  none  greater  than  that  of 
Jan.  1, 1899,  when  his  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  scooped  the  world  on  the  full 
terms  of  the  Spanish-American  peace 
treaty,  which  Ae  Journal  declared  “a 
journalistic  achievement  believed  to 
be  «itirely  without  precedent.  Such 
enterprise  makes  Senatorial  secrecy 
an  a^urdity.” 

As  an  editor  it  is  hard  to  disen¬ 
tangle  the  actions  of  Mr.  Hearst  from 
those  of  his  hard-driving  executives. 
Hearst  stands  by  his  men  publicly, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  the  private 
consequences  to  a  subordinate  for 
some  rash  or  ill-advised  act.  As  a 
result,  the  acts  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  are  per  se  the  acts  of  Hearst  in 
the  eyes  of  his  critics.  He  hires  bril¬ 
liant  men  and  gives  them  their  head. 
He  knows  mistakes  will  be  made.  He 
has  evoi  encouraged  them. 

“Maybe  the  public  will  like  mis¬ 
takes,”  he  once  wrote. 

To  Hearst  the  greatest  sin  is  dull¬ 
ness;  he  wants  editors  and  papers  that 
are  interesting,  exciting,  alive.  He 
appreciates  talent  and  as  a  writer  of 
news  and  editorials  has  always  been 
able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of 
his  men.  He  has  wit  and  biting 
humor,  and  always  gives  as  good  or 
better  than  he  receives  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  bitter  controversies  he  has  figured 
in.  He  is  calm  tmder  stress,  good- 
humored  and  pleasant  in  personal 
contact  with  his  men,  his  associates 
say.  At  conferences  with  his  execu¬ 
tives  he  listens  closely  to  their  heated 
discussions,  seldom  interposes  his 
ideas,  ends  the  meeting  with  the  quiet 
statement:  “We  will  do  thus  and  so, 
gentlemen.”  The  decision  may  make 
their  hair  stand  on  end  with  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  damage  to  his  properties, 
but  the  decision  is  made. 

A  case  ix  point  is  that  told  by  Mrs. 
Fremont  Older  in  her  biography, 
“William  Randolph  Hearst,  American." 
William  Jennings  Bryan  had  just  been 
nominated  for  President  on  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  and  Nati<mal  Silver  parties.  The 
Donocrats  had  nominated  Palmer  and 
Buckner,  the  Republicans  McKinley 
and  Hobart  All  the  New  York  papers 
had  made  their  choice  but  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  None  of  them  was  for  Bryan. 
Mrs.  Older  says: 

“Hearst  confra?ed  with  his  editors 
and  executives,  Sam  Chamberlain, 
Arthur  McEwen,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 
and  Business  Manager  Charles  M. 
Palmer.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  hated 
the  ‘boy  orator’  from  Washington 
days.  Palmer,  especially,  opposed 
Bryan.  By  nature  conservative,  he 
did  not  believe  in  increased  purchase 
of  silver  by  the  government  It  would 
result  in  inflation.  Merchants  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  oppose  it.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  could  not  afford  to  lose  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  thought  that  to  support 
Biyan  would  destroy  the  Journal. 
Th^  was  only  (Hie  thing  for  the 
paper  to  do — ^remain  silent,  or  sui^rt 
McKLinley. 

“McEwen  was  for  Bryan.  Hearst 
said  little.  Absmt-mindedly  he  tapped 
(m  the  window  pane  while  the  editors 
argued.  Whm  McEwen  advanced  his 
arguments  for  supporting  Bryan, 


HOW  HEARST  KEEPS  TAB  ON  HIS  PAPERS 

i  i  |_j  OW  TO  RUN  28  NEWSPAPERS  BEFORE  BREAKFAST”  was  the 
1  1.  caption  Fortune  in  October,  1935,  put  under  a  full-page  facsimile 
of  a  sheet  of  notations,  one  of  the  many  handed  Mr.  Hearst  daily  by  Secretary 
Joseph  Willicombe.  On  the  page  six  matters,  typewritten,  were  brou^t  to 
Mr.  Hearst’s  attention.  Between  them  were  blank  spaces  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  had  scribbled  his  comments  in  pencil.  In  this  way,  predigested  by 
Willicombe,  important  subjects  are  given  to  Mr.  Hearst  for  his  decision. 
Fortune  admitted,  however,  that  this  sample  was  a  stage  prop  for  purposes 
of  publication.  “Real  clipsheets,”  it  stated,  include  more  vivid  items:  about 
saWies,  oustings,  profits,  and  intramural  rows.”  The  subjects  and  Mr.  Hearst’s 
comments  follow: 

1.  MR.  CONNOLLY  outlines  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  pic¬ 

ture  coverage  of  the  Italian-Abyssinian  War. 

Marvelous  arrangement. 

2.  MR.  KARPF  sends  New  York  American  picture  pages  for  four  days  asking 

your  judgment 

They  are  good  picture  pages  but  not  sufficiently  “netos”  pages. 
Please  get  the  picture  page  idea  out  of  your  mind.  Make  the  page  a 
“news”  page — liberally  illustrated. 

3.  MR.  F.  J.  McCarthy  sends  Chicago  American  editorial  on  “Elxtrav- 

agance  in  Government” — explains  that  22  park  districts  cost  $7,000,000 
and  the  consolidated  park  system  is  now  costing  $9,000,000  a  year. 
Is  going  to  make  a  continued  and  exhaustive  investigation. 

Good.  He  could  not  do  more  valuable  work. 

4.  MR.  PORTER  sends  photostat  copy  of  letter  received  from  New  York 

Times  commending  pictures  in  Atlanta  Georgian  of  Janiuuy  14th, 
and  asking  permission  to  borrow  the  photograph  and  engraving  which 
was  used  in  reproducing  the  illustration. 

Please  circulate  this  letter  to  “all”  our  papers  first  to  show  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  Atlanta  Georgian  folks  know  how 
to  “make”  cuts  and  furthermore  send  it  to  editors  and  publishers. 

WRH 

5.  MR.  POLACHEK  relates  that  Junior  Birdmen  literature  is  gaining  Na¬ 

tional  reputation  as  standard  work  on  aviation.  An  order  has  been 
received  from  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  for  114  copies  of 
six  publications. 

That  is  splendid.  I  am  glad  we  are  conducting  the  feature  on  so 
high  a  scale. 

6.  MR.  LAMBERT  sends  clipping  of  story  relating  electric  utilities  intention 

to  spend  2,000  million  dollars  as  soon  as  Administration  will  declare  a 
reasonable  policy  of  regulation  and  stick  to  it. 

Every  business  would  spend  if  government  would  settle  on  sound 
policies  and  not  propose  new  policies  continually  to  unsettle  business. 


Hearst’s  blue-gray  eyes  brightened. 

“After  the  conference  was  over 
Hearst  quietly  asked  McEwen  to 
write  an  editorial  announcing  that  the 
Journal  declared  for  Bryan  and 
Sewall.” 

The  Journal  suffered  dearly.  Hearst 
was  called  a  traitor  to  his  class.  Ad¬ 
vertising  was  withdrawn. 

“Hearst  conferred  with  his  editors 
way  alone  through  a  maelstrom  of 
business  disapproval,  but  in  the  storm 
he  sought  no  safety,”  Mrs.  Older 
writes.  “Business  Manager  Palmer 
reported  losses  of  $100,000  a  month, 
but  Hearst  did  not  alter  his  policy. 
To  all  departing  advertisers  his  an¬ 
swer  was:  ‘Fm  sorry,  but  your  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Joiumal  leaves  that 
much  more  space  for  Mr.  Bryan.’  ” 

But  a  flood  of  new  circtilation  from 
all  over  the  East  was  the  answer  of 
the  public.  Scarcely  a  large  news¬ 
paper  in  the  section  was  supporting 
Bryan.  After  the  election  advertising 
came  back,  for  “Hearst  had  built  up 


the  Evening  Journal  until  it  had  the 
largest  circulation  ever  known  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  510,197.”  That 
was  in  1896.  When  the  Journal  printed 
the  news  of  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila 
1,468,769  Journals  were  sold,  an  un¬ 
dreamed-of  number.  The  Journal 
has  never  dropped  below  its  1896 
figure. 

So  much  for  Hearst’s  stubborn¬ 
ness  and  courage  in  the  face  of  de¬ 
feat  and  monetary  loss.  He  has  ex¬ 
hibited  it  many  times  since  most 
strikingly  before  the  U.  S.  entered  the 
World  War.  Then  he  was  accused  of 
being  pro-German  for  exercising  his 
right  to  criticize  actions  and  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  Allies  which  he  said  were 
meant  to  drag  us  into  the  conflict,  and 
for  warning  the  public  against  Allied 
war  loans.  He  attacked  England  for 
her  embargo  on  cotton,  and  for  the 
seizure  of  American  mail  on  neutral 
steamers.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
himself  objected  to  the  latter  proce¬ 
dure.  As  a  result  of  Hearst’s  protests 
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in  the  nine  dailies  he  then  owned,  hh 
papers  and  his  International  News 
Service  were  barred  from  use  of  the 
mails  and  cables  in  Great  Britain 
Oct  9,  1916.  ^ 

Although  this  was  a  serious  blow 
Hearst’s  reply  was  typical: 

“I  will  apologize  for  nothing,  re¬ 
tract  nothing,  alter  nothing. 
of  discharging  editors,  I  would  rather 
raise  their  salary  wherever  I  find 
they  have  honestly  and  earnestly  en¬ 
deavored  to  sift  the  facts  out  of  the 
mass  of  misrepresentation  which  the 
English  censors  impose  upon  this 
country.  The  act  of  the  English  cen¬ 
sors  is  wholly  vmjust  and  unjustifiable. 
At  first  I  believ^  that  their  attitude 
was  based  on  actual  error  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  news  service.  But  I  fimi 
on  careful  investigation  that  the 
couple  of  items  on  which  they  base 
their  claim  were  so  frivolous  as  to 
prove  the  claim  absurd  and  insincere. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  International  News  Service  is  not 
due  to  any  delinquency  on  its  part, 
nor  on  the  part  of  the  Hearst  papers, 
but  is  due  to  the  independence  and 
wholly  truthfvil  attitude  of  the  Hearst 
papers  in  their  news  and  editwial 
columns.  Therefore,  I  have  nothing 
to  retract  or  alter  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  as- 
stire  the  English  censorship  and  the 
English  government  that  the  Hearst 
publications  will  continue  to  pursue 
the  same  independent  course  that  they 
have  been  pursuing,  with  redoubled 
conviction  of  the  truth,  justice  and 
propriety  of  that  coiu'se.” 

In  November,  1916,  Canada  fol¬ 
lowed  England,  barring  his  papers 
from  circulation  there.  Punudu^t 
for  possession  of  one  of  his  papers 
was  set  at  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five 
years,  or  both.  Before  the  United 
Sates  entered  the  war  France  also 
barred  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 
news  service.  But  Hearst’s  criticism 
did  not  wane. 

Even  his  staff  tried  to  sway  him. 
Mrs.  Older  says:  “On  his  return  trip 
from  California,  Hearst  was  met  in 
Utah  by  a  messenger  bearing  a  round- 
robin  signed  by  his  ablest  executives. 
They  said  that  if  he  did  not  alter  his 
attitude  on  the  way,  they  would  re¬ 
sign.  The  comers  of  Hearst’s  1^ 
cvu^ed  upward  in  his  most  boyi^ 
smile  as  he  answered,  ‘Sorry,  I  hate  to 
lose  good  men.’  He  did  not  lose  the 
executives,  and  he  never  held  it 
against  them.” 

In  early  1917  as  the  United  States 
approached  nearer  to  the  brink  of 
war,  Hearst  was  almost  a  lone  edi¬ 
torial  voice  in  opposition.  On  March  2 
in  a  dispatch  to  his  New  York  papers 
he  said: 

“I  believe  in  war  if  the  people  want 
war.  They  have  to  do  Ae  fighting. 
I  believe,  fost,  in  a  referendum  to  the 
people,  and  failing  that,  a  decisicm  by 
the  people’s  representatives  in  Ccm- 
gress  assembled.” 

In  the  New  York  American  he  spoke 
with  brilliant  prophecy  in  opposing  a 
war  loan: 

“Of  what  use  are  the  I.O.U.’s  of  the 
bankrupt?  Uncle  Sam  is  buying  a 
gold  bricdc.  He  has  been  sold  a  satchel 
full  of  green  goods  in  return  for  his 
hard-earned  property.  We  are  revd- 
ing  in  mock  prosperity  and  shall  find 
the  sheriff  at  our  doors. 

“And  why  are  we  wasting  our 
wealth?  To  continue  a  carnival  ol 
murder,  to  prolong  an  era  of  over¬ 
whelming  disaster.  .  .  . 

“Let  us  end  these  shipments  of 
f(x>d  and  mimitions  to  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe  for  their  sake  and 
ours.  Let  us  end  the  war  aiul  the 
wastage  of  war.” 

But  when  the  war  decision  was 
made  Hearst  supported  it,  called  for 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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HEARST  KNOWS  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

Xi  Distinct  from  Editing  Technique,  the  Newspaper  Manufacturing  End  Is  One  in  Which 
Publisher  Has  Detailed  and  Intimate  Knowledge,  Says  George  Pancoast 


Not  only  has  William  Randolph  Hearst  electrified  Mr.  Pancoast  into  the  new  plant  that  Mr.  Pancoast  was  aroimd  here  when  the  building  is 
Hearst  long  known  how  to  vis-  action  with  an  order  to  get  on  a  train  thereafter  entrusted  with  much  of  the  finished,  anyway.’  ” 
mjiie  a  dramatic  newspaper  and  se-  at  once.  “Go  to  New  York,”  he  plant  detail  work,  though  even  to  this  Mr.  Hearst  had  not  owned  the  Ex- 
cuie  the  talent  for  writing  it,  he  has  shouted,  “and  tell  the  Mergenthaler  day  the  Chief  will  discuss  in  long  let-  aminer  long  imtil  he  realized  that  he 
since  early  days  been  a  master  of  people  that  if  they  will  deliver  our  ters  the  relative  merits  of  various  needed  faster  printing  machinery.  In 
production,  a  newspaper  manufac-  Linotypes  first,  we’ll  buy  15!”  Need-  types  of  press  installations,  the  oper-  May,  1887,  Mr.  Pancoast  says,  he  or- 
mrer  who  knows  the  most  secret  ins  less  to  say,  Mr.  Hearst’s  enthusiasm  ating  set-up  of  a  particular  plant  and  dered  from  R.  Hoe  a  stereotype  per- 
and  outs  of  mechanical  operation.  A  and  resources  prevailed  and  the  Ex-  other  coimtless  details.  fecting  press  to  print  four  or  eight 

broad  share  of  credit  for  his  success  aminer  greatly  publicized  the  new  When  the  New  York  American  and  page  papers  folded,  together  with 
can  be  based  on  this  intimate  knowl-  machine.  Journal  building  was  built,  Mr.  Hearst,  stereotype  platecasting  machine, 

edge.  As  in  all  the  subsequent  plants,  Mr.  as  usual,  sketched  what  he  wanted.  “At  this  time,”  Mr.  Pancoast  re- 

“Not  a  cylinder  tumeth,”  Hearst  _  minds,  “it  was  not  possible  to  print 

executives  are  likely  to  believe,  “but  * '  /  on  dry  paper,  so  that  rolls  had  to  first 

He  see  it.”  Certainly  nothing  is  j — --  _ _ tl  be  rtm  through  a  wetting  machine 

done  mechanically  of  importance  on  J  “P 

a  Hearst  paper  without  the  Chief  1  This  was  a  single  unit  press  using 

knowing  what  is  being  done.  1  f— — tl.  ri-  C'’  °”®  paper.  Today  there 

Mr^^eLr’r  pritat/°sec?e^,^®^d  CIRHillfll  illlCII  3i,  IBSl  MO  W  ^.181  SOIOM  WfillGt.  85.556.  “r  “loo  j  apS^^t*  Sifu;! 

now  general  plant  engineer  for  the  — c:rrjzz —  press  could  not  take  care  of  the 

Hearst  chain,  is  still  impressed,  after  - - -  V  .4^- ;  growing  circulation  and  a  new 

38  years,  with  the  card  index  mind  of  SI?  h,  -  building  was  secured  on  Mission 

the  “Boss”  who  lets  no  detail  of  pro-  Vr  S  Jj  cr.  street,  housing  two  Hoe  presses  of  In¬ 
duction  escape  him.  Mr.  Pancoast  is  SE-rti”  ™  ;  ~~  -  page  capacity,  and  with  the  old  press 

the  only  present  member  of  the  they  were  installed  and  the  entire 

Hearst  organization  who  was  em-  ^  plant  moved  in  early  1889.  In  1895  a 

ployed  on  the  San  Francisco  Exam-  "'*7  building  was  erected  at  Third 

iner  when  it  was  at  Montgomery  and  sLrHi~.x™  . . ..  j  Market  streets,  the  present  site 

Clay  streets.  Thus,  he  said  this  week,  ‘ — ’  “■  '  f  of  the  Examiner  building,  which  was 

“my  recollection  can  only  be  dial-  ’’ 7“  ^  built  after  the  big  fire  destroyed  its 

lent^  by  Mr.  Hearst”  "r-TT predecessor. 

The  Chief  early  showed  an  interest  i”  7  I  Some  indication  of  the  importance 

in  the  mechanics  of  newspapers  . .  . . which  hlr.  Hearst  placed  upon  the 

equalled  only  by  his  love  of  the  "7.,m — factory  behind  newspaper  production, 

fanfare  of  editorial  flamboyancy.  - - “  contained  in  the  April  1,  1895,  issue 

“Working  as  a  compositor,  nightly  I  ^  <  of  the  Examiner  when  an  eight-col- 

saw  the  ‘Boss,’  as  he  was  affection-  ^  - '^-^■777-.;  '  unm  drawing  of  the  new  Hoe  press 

ately  called  then,  making  up  the  ^  "I,!!.. JTC,..,.,— .  r— V”  ■■  was  reproduced, 

forms  and  staying  aroimd  until  the  Stating  that  “In  the  history  of  a 

last  edition  went  to  press  at  4  ajn.,”  '■  -rPiZ  'F  ,  modem  newspaper  the  building  of 

Mr.  Pancoast  recalled  this  week.  '  new  presses  is  like  the  milestones  of 

“When  the  Chief  took  over  the  Ex-  progress,”  the  Examiner  said  that 

aminer  as  owner  and  publisher,”  the  presses  tell  the  story  of  the  journey 

vigorous  Mr.  Pancoast  relates,  “he  ^  !n  -  to  “the  great  goal  of  circulation — that 

certainly  started  from  scratch.  All  fr  q"  ~  R  t  I  which  is  never  reached,  for  the 

illustrations  were  from  wood  en-  ^71^  *'•  ■'  .  — i  1'  '  j  reason  that  when  one  mark  is  touched 

graved  blocks.  He  soon  started  the  ir  I  another  still  more  inviting  shows  in 

‘chalk  process.’  The  artists  drew  di-  ttlj  ^  distance.” 

rectly  on  zinc  sheets  coated  with  >--■/*  \}  ' '  The  history  of  the  Examiner  presses 

dudk,  which  were  etched  into  relief  f  jJ  H  -  reviewed.  In  1887,  when  Mr. 

plates.  5  *  iSi  Vx  Hearst  took  command,  a  Monarch 

“This  ‘art  work’  was  supervised  by  ^  Press  that  printed  24,000  eight-page 

George  Palmer,  who  soon  substituted  V  '<•  papers  an  hour  was  in  use  and 

the  present  me Aod  of  transmitting  the  judged  ample.  Two  years  later  a 

artists’s  line  drawings  by  photograph  j-  laR  _  '  Jumbo  capable  of  an  additional  24,- 

to  sensitized  zinc.  .>,.7,  ,  ,  —  -  -  — — "T. ,  000  hourly  was  found  necessary. 

“Palmer  was  a  genius.  Having  fol-  - - - ! _ ^ _  These  presses  were  for  eight-page 

lowed  the  sea  for  years  he  decided  htu  n.iii.'C'*  -.nj  u-ut-Dtr  -j  papers  only.  In  1892  a  Premier  was 

to  make  San  Francisco  his  home.  How  When  Mr.  Hearst  s  Ewminer  .nstalled  prases  w^ch  the  R.  Hoe  compsmy  said  ^jded  to  the  equipment.  ’Hiis  had  a 

Ka  -  r  ak  a  J  _  X  8®ve  the  plant  a  running  capacity  of  144,000  per  hour  ...  a  considerably  larger  r^T^Ty*iT^re 

he  got  charge  of  the  art  de^rtoent  than  that  of  any  pressroom  of  which  wrhave  knowledge  West  of  Chicago,  pnntmg  attaint  ^d  w« 

H.  explamed.  Co^  N^le,  a  the  paper  ran  a  three  column  reproduction  of  the  Hoe  letter  of  acknowledgment  on  the  coast 

Hmwd  schootaate  of  Mr.  Hearst,  ©f  the  order  and  a  seven-column  drawing  of  the  Examiner  pressroom  as  it  was  .  ^®  .  presses  gave  the  Exam- 

Md  Sunday  editor  of  the  paper,  said  to  look  after  the  installation.  This  is  the  April  1,  1895,  front  page.  *”®'"  ®<l^P™®rit  to  prmt  72,000  eight- 

Palmer  got  his  knowledge  of  art  from  page  papers  an  hour,  or  36,000  twelve 

p^ting  names  on  ship’s  buckets.  Hearst  had  sat  down  with  Mr.  Pan-  Mr.  Pancoast  worked  it  into  more  def-  sixteen-page  papers  an  hour. 

“Even  so  he  managed  for  years  to  coast  and  roughly  in  pencil  sketched  inite  shape  and  it  was  so  approved.  AlAough  he  has  gloried  in  the  me- 

keep  the  Hearst  papers  in  the  lead  in  his  ideas  of  what  the  new  Elxaminer  While  the  specifications  were  being  chanical  achievements  of  his  papers, 

iUustrations.  He  etched  the  halftone  plant  should  be  like.  His  engineering  drawn  up  for  the  architects,  a  circula-  has  always  insisted  that 

me  plates  which  I  was  fortunate  to  was  all  from  the  rough-and-ready  tion  executive  of  one  of  the  papers  production  depmiment’s  function 
be  able  to  cast  into  stereotype  plates  school  of  observation,  in  his  own  expressed  displeasure  with  cme  detail  serve  the  e^torial  department 

for  the  New  York  Journal.  From  plant  and  in  others.  and  asked  that  the  plans  be  altered.  most  efficient  manner  possible, 

these  we  printed  the  first  newspaper  “George,”  he  told  Mr.  Pancoast,  “if  t*  wa«!  not  n  vital  mattar  anH  al  ^  ^  secured  through  maximum 

^ne  iUustrations  in  New  York  in  I  have  the  stereotyping  suj^rintend-  Ju^^Mr  wa^  noi  “firS;  ^  u 

iS;  H  *  u  .1  •  •  J  *1.  ^  “  accord,  he  drew  the  blue-prints  to  „  the  Exammer  he 

and  AtP^*  had  mspir^  Aese  men  the  way  he  wants  it  If  I  ^k  the  accommodate  the  circulation  man.  ^ 

MU  others  to  achieve  the  impossible  pressroom  supermtendent  to  do  it,  it  when  the  Chief  saw  the  hlueorints  desertmg  the  drab  conservatism 
®  production  problems.  No  mechani-  will  be  best  suited  for  him.  I  don’t  fou-  and  a  half  months  later  he  ev-  ordinary  journals  of  that  day  and 

cal  idea  was  discarded  because  it  want  that.  Let’s  take  a  pencU  and  claimed  over  the  chanced  detail-  substituting  bigger  type  and  ^Ider 

never  had  been  done  before.  As  a  paper  and  do  it  ourselves.”  ^  iu-  •  iu  headline  display.  Later,  in  contrast- 

raatter  of  fact  aU  the  type  matter  on  One  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  few  blanket  ,  ? the  way  you  ing  his  papers  with  those  of  competi- 

I^Examiner  was  set  by  hand  untU  injunctions  in  the  building  of  his  first  .  half  as  good^It  wm  tors,  Mr.  Hearst  has  said,  “This  is  like 

1893,  when  Mr.  Hearst  bought  the  plant  was  that  it  should  be  laid  out  ,~®  reading  the  telephone  book.  Every 

fij^Linotypes  west  of  Denver.  so  that  he  could  bring  school  children  change  it.  page  looks  alike.”  Tliat  accusation 

^en  they  were  buUding  the  new  into  the  plant  and  show  them  how  “WeU,  Chief,”  said  Pancoast,  “So-  could  never  be  sustained  against  a 

^ding  for  the  Examiner,  Mr.  Hearst  the  newspaper  was  made.  Mr.  Pan-  and-So  wanted  it  this  way  and  he’s  a  Hearst  paper.  Color?  Mr.  Hearst  is 

about  the  Linotype  and  told  coast  believes  that  was  the  beginning  bl*  temperamental  so  I  thought  I’d  let  strong  for  it  and  has  aggressively 

Mr.  Pancoast  that  the  machine  had  of  straight-line  production.  He  de-  bim  have  it  his  way.”  promoted  its  editorial  and  advertising 

fo  stay  and  that  the  paper  signed  an  elevator  to  the  top  floor,  “Listen,”  was  Mr.  Hearst’s  re-  bi  his  papers. 

™uld  get  some.  The  competing  San  with  a  balcony  around  the  room  so  joinder,  “when  any  one  of  these  fel-  He  has  made  advertising  conform, 
"•"c«co  Chronicle  had  ordered  10  chUdren  could  be  brought  in.  lows  wants  you  to  change  your  plans,  too,  to  what  he  connders  the  best 

otypes.  So  satisfied  was  Mr.  Hearst  with  you  just  say,  ‘Well,  you  may  not  be  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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LOOKING  BACK  A  HALF-CENTURY . SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  OF  1881 


Front  page  of  ^ion  Francisco  Examiner,  March  4,  1887,  the  day  WUliam  Randolph 
Hearst  made  his  dehnt  as  a  newspaper  proprietor.  Although  present-day  readers 
see  only  a  conservative  front  page  of  the  old  style,  suhscrihers  noted  two  striking 
changes.  First  the  three  full  columns  of  advertising  which  formerly  ran  in 
columns  5,  6  and  7  were  placed  on  page  two.  Second,  three  of  the  top  head 
atories-“The  Reichstag,”  “The  JnhUee  Year,”  and  “The  Labor  Unity”-us  weU 
as  two  or  three  others  on  the  page  were  from  Neto  York  Herald  Cable  Service 
owned  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  which  Hearst  had  purchased  exclusively  for 
use  by  the  Elxaminer.  The  story  beaded  “Hapless  Babes”  was  part  of  a  wries  on 
foundling  homes  telling  the  pitiful  condition  of  infants  at  the  time  they  were 
left  at  these  homes. 


W,  R.  HearsVs  Philosophy 

Mrs.  FREMONT  OLDER  in  her 
bioeranhv.  “William  Randolph 
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biography,  “William  Randolph 
Hearst,  American,”  says: 

“William  Randolph  Hearst  ex¬ 
pressed  his  philosophy  of  life  not  long 
ago  at  a  dinner  at  San  Simeon.  He 
seemed  preoccupied  and  deserted  con¬ 
versation.  He  began  scribbling  what 
apparently  were  notes  for  an  article. 
He  was  really  questioning  life’s  to¬ 
morrow.  When  he  finished  he  handed 
to  Fremont  Older  the  following: 
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Offered  gifts  of  ranch  and  mining  property  worth  millions  by  his  father  if  ha 
would  only  forget  his  desire  to  take  over  a  money-losing  newspaper,  young  W.  R. 
Hearst  reached  the  piimacle  of  his  ambition  when  his  name  appeared  in  uaall 
type  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  column  on  this  page,  “W.  R.  Hearst. . .  Proprieter.* 
He  helped  with  every  preparation  for  his  first  issue,  read  every  article  in  mana* 
script.  Hu  eyes  devoured  the  first  issue  from  the  press.  Today  Hearst  sayt  that 
since  this  first  issue,  “nothing  else  has  ever  seemed  utterly  important” 


And  the  river  has  run  ita  course, 

It  again  goes  back, 

O’er  the  selfsame  track 

To  the  mountain  which  was  its  source. 


Front  page  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  for  Feb.  18, 
which  Managing 
Editor  William 
Wren  considers  one 
of  the  best  recent 
examples  of  present- 
day  make-up. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  RIVER 
The  snow  melts  on  the  mountain 
And  the  water  runs  doum  to  the  spring, 
And  the  spring  in  a  turbulent  fountain, 
With  a  song  of  youth  to  sing, 

Runs  down  to  the  riotous  river. 

And  the  river  flows  to  the  sea. 

And  the  water  again 

Goes  back  in  rain 

To  the  hills  where  it  used  to  be. 

And  I  wonder  if  Life’s  deep  mystery 
Isn’t  much  like  the  rain  and  the  snow 
Returning  through  all  eternity 
To  the  places  it  used  to  know. 


So  why  prize  life 
Or  why  fear  death. 

Or  dread  what  is  to  be? 

The  river  ran  its  allotted  span 
Till  it  reached  the  silent  sea. 

Then  the  water  harked  back  to  the 
mountaintop 

To  begin  its  course  once  more. 

So  we  shall  run  the  course  begun 
Till  we  reach  the  silent  shore, 

Then  revisit  earth  in  a  pure  rebirth 
From  the  heart  of  the  virgin  snoto. 
So  don’t  ask  why  we  live  or  die. 

Or  whither,  or  when  we  go. 

Or  wonder  about  the  mysteries 
That  only  God  may  know. 

WnxiAH  Randolph  Heakst  scripsit, 
Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.” 
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For  life  was  bom  on  the  lofty  heights 
And  flows  in  a  laughing  stream, 

To  the  river  below 
Whose  onward  flow 
Ends  in  a  peaceful  dream. 

And  so  at  last. 

When  our  life  has  passed 


52  OPPOSE  PRESIDENT’S  PLAN 
Seeking  the  consensus  of  outstand¬ 
ing  Democratic  newspapers  on  the 
President’s  plan  to  enlarge  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  in  a  recently  con* 
ducted  telegraphic  poll  found  in  re¬ 
plies  from  75  papers  diat  52  opposed 
the  proposal  in  its  entirety  or  as  to 
method  suggested;  19  approved  the 
proposal,  and  four  were  nonconunittal 
at  present. 
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hearst  sons  all  on  newspapers 


2l.Year-01d  Twins  Doing  Reportorial  Work,  While  Other  Three  Hold  Key  Executive  Posts 

I  in  Hearst  Organization — Oldest  Son  President  of  S.  F.  Examiner 

I I  mj,TAM  RANDOLPH  HEARSTS  However,  the  step  from  his  work  on  ing  at  10  o’clock  and  works  imtil  5  how  to  get,  write  and  edit  a  story. 
W  five  sons,  raised  in  luxury  yet  the  American  was  one  which  could  be  o’clock  with  an  hour  off  for  lunch.  These  things  he  is  learning,  and  before 
.  ygrying  measure  imbued  with  the  made  without  trepidation  only  by  a  During  the  day  he  confers  with  his  he  is  through  he  will  learn,  also,  what 

newspaper  enterprise  of  member  of  the  newspaper  royal  fam-  associates  and  is  showing  a  lively  makes  a  paper  “tick,”  how  to  solicit 
Jl^jffather,  are  all  busily  engaged  in  ily,  for  he  went  into  the  position  of  interest  in  his  position.  He  married  advertising,  and  know  the  routine  of 
fie  profession.  e^tor-in-chief  of  all  of  the  Hearst  his  second  wife  in  1933.  the  circulation  department. 

Tfie  three  eldest  sons,  George,  Wil-  morning  newspapers.  Before  long  he  Proud,  first,  of  being  a  newspaper-  Usually  he  takes  in  a  movie  in  the 
jam  Randolph,  Jr.,  and  John  Ran-  returned  to  the  American  to  continue  man;  proud,  second,  because  he  is  a  afternoon  with  one  or  two  of  his  fel- 
ighfi  are  in  executive  posts  on  the  in  the  business  department  He  was  son  of  “The  Chief” — that  is  Randolph  low  reporters,  or  occasionally  plays  a 
Heint  Newspapers,  and  the  twins,  then  made  assistant  publisher  and  last  Apperson  Hearst,  21,  member  of  the  rcimd  of  fair  to  middling  golf.  He 
Dark!  Whitmire  and  Randolph  Apper-  maintains  an  apartment  at  the  Bilt- 

are  in  active  reportorial  harness,  ''S|^  more  Apartments,  where  newspaper 

David  on  the  Baltimore  News-Post  men  frequently  find  themselves  seated 

md  Randolph  on  the  Atlanta  Geor-  with  top-layer  socialites. 

Ma-AmencoTi.  »**  .  He  drives  a  12-cylinder  Packard 

George  Hearst,  president  of  the  San  ’  ^  \  when  occasion  demands,  but  an  Austix 

fmciico  Eiaminer,  is  the  oldest  of  ■  -  bantam  roadster  is  what  he  drives  for 

fiefire.  He  was  bom  April  10,  1904,  work  and  for  real  pleasure. 

(!  New  York  City.  _  ^  "  Although  he  is  but  21  years  old 

Following  an  apprenticeship  at  the  ^  bRP|F''^  David  Whitmire  Hearst,  who  is  tier 

Sm  Frsiiciaco  Call-Bulletin  and  the  t.  ^  ii  ^  with  his  twin  brother,  Randolph,  fo: 

{Ixaminer,  George  was  listed  as  pub-  the  position  of  the  yoimgest  membe: 

lisficr  of  the  Examiner  as  early  as  1930.  of  the  family,  is  a  reporter  of  mori 

DuiBg  recent  years  he  has  made  his  wl  than  two  years’  experience, 

residence  in  New  York  City.  George  He  was  bom  in  New  York  am 

entned  the  University  of  California,  raised  in  the  center  of  newspaper  con 

Stite  educational  institution  that  has  versation.  His  older  brothers  wouli 

been  benefitted  munificently  by  gen-  ~  come  home  and  tell  of  their  estyeri 

eraus  gifts  from  his  father  and  his  ■■  ences  in  “covering”  the  town.  Thi 

pmdmother,  in  the  fall  of  1921.  In  ■■  —  _  ^  attracted  the  interest  of  David  to  th 

Janoaiy  1923,  he  failed  to  re-enroll  in  ^  profession. 

college  and  went  to  the  Call,  now  the  Consequently,  in  1935,  his  resistanc 

CoU-BvUetin.  broke  down  and  he  left  St  Bernard’ 

Entering  the  Call  accotmting  de-  -  School  in  New  York  and  went  to  wor! 

vartment  he  learned  operations  of  a  "jp.-  ~  on  the  New  York  Journal.  For  almos 
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FCC  MEMBER  OPPOSES  TIEUP  BETWEEN 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  RADIO 

First  Open  Expression  of  Feeling  Made  by  Federal  Com* 
missioner  Stewart  —  He  Says  Newspapers  Merely 
Jumped  on  Radio  Bandwagon — He’s  Against  It 


Editor  Clipper  Ptusenger 


By  JAMES  J 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  3— 

A  demand  that  ra^o  facilities 
be  kept  free  from  the  control  of 
newspaper  publishers  has  been  made 
for  the  first  time  within  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Declaring  publishers,  generally,  did 
not  pioneer  in  the  field  of  radio  but 
“jumped  on  the  bandwagon”  when 
the  success  of  broadcasting  seemed 
assured,  Commissioner  Irvin  Stewart 
today  imsuccessfuUy  opposed  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Dorrance  D.  Roderick, 
publisher  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times, 
for  a  station  in  that  city. 

The  sole  groiuid  of  objection  was 
the  fact  that  a  union  between  news¬ 
paper  and  a  radio  station  would 
thereby  be  effected. 

“I  believe  that  the  ownership  or 
control  of  broadcast  stations  by  news¬ 
papers  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
public  interest,"  said  the  youthfiil  vice 
chairman  of  t^  commission  in  a  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  majority  opinion  favor¬ 
ing  Roderick. 

Tlie  commissioner’s  attitude  is  in 
sharp  conflict  with  an  opinion  set 
forth  by  Hampson  Gary,  rcC  coim- 
sel,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  less  than  a  month  ago. 
Wheeler,  considering  legislation  which 
would  divorce  the  press  from  radio, 
queried  Gary  on  the  legality  of  such  a 
movement  Gary  answered  that  the 
commission  “does  not  have  the  au¬ 
thority  imder  existing  law,  in  the 
absence  of  an  expression  of  public 
policy  on  this  subject  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  deny  an  application  to  a  news¬ 
paper  owner  for  radio  facilities  sole¬ 
ly  upon  the  ground  that  the  granting 
of  such  an  application  would  be 
against  public  policy." 

Althou^  Roderick  had  testified  the 
proposed  new  station  is  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  independently  of  the  El  Paso 
Times,  Commissioner  Stewart  deduced 
from  the  testimony  that  the  facilities 
of  the  paper  are  to  be  thrown  behind 
the  station,  and  stated; 

“In  that  circumstance,  the  only 
broadcast  station  in  El  Paso  will  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  dominant 
stockholder  in  one  of  the  two  English 
language  newspapers  in  the  com- 
mimity.  I  believe  the  Commission 
should  consider  whether  such  a  re¬ 
sult  is  desirable. 

“The  criterion  by  which  the  law 
requires  the  Commission  to  judge  ap¬ 
plications  is  that  of  ‘public  interest, 
convenience  or  necessity’.  It  is  my 
(pinion  that  the  application  of  th^ 
criterion  requires  that  matters  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  ownership 
and  control  of  broadcast  stations 
should  be  given  appropriate  consid¬ 
eration.  I  believe  that  the  ownership 
or  control  of  broadcasting  stations  by 
newspapers  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  public  interest” 

“ET  Paso  already  has  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  but  \mtil  it  began  operation,  the 
newspapers  had  a  clear  field  in  the 
dissemination  of  news,  presentation  of 
advertising,  and  in  moulding  the 
thinking  of  the  community,”  says 
Stewart  With  broadcasting  challeng¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  in  all  three  fields, 
the  comissioner  professes  to  see  im¬ 
portant  community  advantages. 

“Most  important  of  all  this,  as  I  see 
it  is  that  the  broadcast  station  has 
given  the  public  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  independent  of  the  newspaper. 
That  many  newspapers  honestly  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  a  true  picture  of.  the 
course  of  evraits,  I  finnly  believe. 


BUTLER 


That  some  distort  that  picture  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  views  of  the  publisher  is 
apparent  to  anyone  who  gives  thought 
to  what  he  is  reading,  and  who  has 
any  check  of  its  acciuncy.  Editorial 
views  are  not  always  confined  to  the 
editorial  page — they  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  influence  the  presentation 
of  news.  No  one  can  question  that 
there  must  be  editorial  discretion;  no 
one  should  be  expected  to  believe  that 
such  discretion  may  not,  frequently  or 
infrequently,  reflect  the  prejudices  of 
the  e^tor  or  publisher.” 

“‘All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the 
papers,’  is  more  than  the  slogan  of  a 
well-remembered  hiunorist;  until  re¬ 
cently  at  least,  it  was  the  confession 
of  a  national  dependence.” 

Broadcasting,  says  Commissioner 
Stewart,  has  given  the  listener  the 
means  of  checking  on  the  newspaper, 
to  supplement  the  information  he  gets 
from  the  paper,  and  to  get  material 
denied  him  because  of  editorial  se¬ 
lection  or  because  of  limited  resources 
of  the  publisher. 

“Tliis,”  Stewart  concedes,  “does  not 
mean  that  he  always  gets  better  or 
more  accurate  information  over  the 
radio.  Tlie  reverse  may  often  be  the 
case.  Editorial  discretion  is  a  part  of 
the  broadcaster’s  stock  in  trade  as  it 
is  of  the  publisher.  There  are  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  broadcaster  has 
used  his  editorial  discretion  in  a  man¬ 
ner  heartily  to  be  condemned  by  fair- 
minded  men. 

“The  main  thing  is  that  where  the 
newspaper  and  the  broadcast  station 
are  separately  controlled,  the  listener 
may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  both — 
that  he  has  more  chance  to  decide  for 
himself  what  is  really  happening,  what 
its  influence  upon  him,  his  family,  his 
commimity,  his  coimtry,  is  likely  to 
be.  Obviously  the  newspaper  and 
the  broadcast  station  can  not  be 
checked  against  each  other  when 
both  are  under  the  same  control.  To 
some  this  solicitude  for  channels  of 
information  independent  of  each  other 
may  seem  a  counsel  of  confusion;  to 
me,  it  is  a  principal  hope  of  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

In  a  critical  vein,  Stewart  relates 
“as  possibly  shedding  some  light  on 
the  question  of  public  interest  ns  af¬ 
fected  by  newspaper  control  of  broad¬ 
cast  stations,”  Aat  the  ANPA  on  Jime 
22,  1936,  requested  the  commission  to 
fix  definite  periods  as  the  only  times 
at  which  news  could  be  broadcast. 
This  he  describes  as  “one  of  the  most 
direct  requests  that  the  commission 
limit  the  freedom  of  speech  of  broad¬ 
casters.” 

Indicative  of  the  extent  to  which 
newspapers  have  invaded  the  field  of 
radio,  the  commissioner  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  200  existing  sta¬ 
tions  are  now  controlled  by  news¬ 
papers;  eight  applications  for  transfer 
of  control  of  existing  stations  to 
newspapers,  are  pending;  and  103  ap¬ 
plications  are  on  file  fo^  construction 
of  new  stations  to  be  newspaper  con¬ 
trolled.  Of  the  stations  controlled  by 
newspapers,  that  control  has  been 
continuous  since  pre-federal  radio 
commission  days  in  only  30  instances; 
control  became  effective  under  the 
federal  radio  commission  in  77  in¬ 
stances;  and  has  existed  only  since  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
was  created,  in  93  instances. 

Newspaper  control  of  most  of  the 
200  stations  dates  from  the  time  \^en 
broadcasting  had  definitely  demcxi- 
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Robert  W.  Desmond,  associate  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  hops  a 
clipper  ship  at  the  International  Pan- 
American  airport  in  Miami  bound  for 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  He 
will  make  a  survey  for  a  series  of  travel 
and  economic  articles. 

strated  its  value  as  a  news  distribut¬ 
ing  medium  and  its  power  to  make 
money  as  an  advertising  medium, 
says  Stewart,  citing  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-half  of  them  came  under 
newspaper  control  since  January  1, 
1934 — “after  the  revenue  of  broadcast 
stations  had  stood  up  so  significantly 
diuing  the  depression.”  In  1935,  he 
continues,  the  commission  approved 
nearly  twice  as  many  newspaper  sta¬ 
tions  as  during  1934;  in  the  fimt  six 
weeks  of  1937,  eight  newspaper  con¬ 
trolled  stations  have  been  authorized, 
as  against  none  in  the  same  period  of 
1936. 

“Even  the  open-handed  policy  thus 
far  pursued  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  news¬ 
papers  for  broadcast  stations.  There 
are  103  cities  in  which  the  only  broad¬ 
cast  station  is  newspaper  controlled, 
eight  cities  with  two  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  each,  in  which  both  stations  are 
newspaper  controlled,  and  two  cities 
with  three  broadcast  stations  each, 
in  which  all  three  are  newspaper  con¬ 
trolled.  Thus  there  are  113  cities  in 
which  all  local  broadcast  stations  are 
under  newspaper  control.  In  the 
case  of  only  78  out  of  the  total  of  200 
newspaper  controlled  stations  does  the 
newspaper  interest  date  from  the  con¬ 
struction  permit  or  other  original  au¬ 
thorization.  In  the  other  122  cases  the 
newspaper  interest  has  been  projected 
into  an  already  existing  station. 

“To  those  newspaper  stations  which 
were  among  the  pioneers  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  broadcasting,  much 
credit  is  due.  However,  the  table 
shows  that  few  of  the  stations  pres¬ 
ently  controlled  by  newspapers  were 
among  the  pioneers.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  now  controlling  stations 
merely  jumped  on  the  bandwagon.” 

By  way  of  conclusion.  Commissioner 
Stewart  sets  out  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  correct  principle  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  newspaper-radio  sitiia- 
tion:  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  not  create  a  situation 
which  may  resxilt  in  the  control  of 
the  only  local  broadcast  station  pass¬ 
ing  to  a  newspaper.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion,  I  consider  it  immaterial 
whether  the  editorial  policy  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  El  Paso  Times  are  ^tter 
or  worse  than  those  presently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Station  KTSM.  The  Com¬ 
mission  must  be  concerned  with  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  situation, 
not  with  the  particular  manifestations 
of  editorial  discretion.” 


Station  KTSM,  already  operatic- 
El  Paso,  had  opposed  grant  of 
mit  to  Roderick  on  the  ground  S 
the  community  cannot  supp(«t  an? 
ditional  radio  station  and  that  ^ 
Unk  between  the  Times  and  the  na! 
posed  new  outlet  would  drive  kS 
out  of  business.  ^ 

SPRING  AUTO  DRIVt 
GATHERS  SPEED 

Chevrolet  end  Ford  Relei 

Schedule*,  Latter  Featvia| 
Used  Car* — Other*  Prepar* 
March  Schedule* 

Detroit,  March  3— As  repwtada 
last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Puaug^ 
a  big  spring  automotive  advn^ 
drive  in  newspapers  is  umfer  % 
The  production  of  automobiles  for^ 
week  ending  Feb.  27,  was  15,000  u* 
over  the  previous  week’s  and  the  pa. 
duction  Uiis  week  bids  fair  to  set  a. 
other  record.  With  production  ^ 
sales  booming,  newspaper  adveitiih 
falls  into  line  and  heavy  releaaea 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  March  schedule  on  Chevrok 
released  by  Campbeil-Ewald,  k  a 
imusually  large  one.  In  the  di« 
points,  the  copy  will  start  MaithI 
and  10.  The  space  starts  at  27  inch 
and  runs  in  various  tq>  toB 
inches. 

The  Ford  schedule  for  March,  is- 
turing  used  ca^  has  been  an  ezta- 
sive  one  and  it  is  reliably  lepond 
that  the  March  schedules  will  be  h 
largest  of  the  year. 

Hudson-Terraplane  starts  off 
March  schedule  with  a  release  to  1 
dealer  points  to  run  March  10.  Iti 
expected  that  Brooke,  Smith  t  Frati 
will  have  another  release  on  Maitfai 

A  limited  Pontiac  release,  featniii 
used  cars,  has  been  releas^  to 
cities  by  the  MacManus,  John  k  Aim 
agency.  With  one-paper  buys 
many  points,  based  on  classified  Inuf 
this  schedule  is  not  as  extensive  i 
was  expected. 

Plymouth  through  J.  Stirlii 
Getchell,  Inc.,  will  have  a  genoi 
release  to  nm  the  week  of  Maidil 

It  is  expected  that  De  Soto  ii 
have  a  March  schedule  throu^  k 
J.  Stirling  Getchell  agency,  runnii 
in  about  the  same  points  as  the  Fs 
ruary  schedule. 

The  Lee  Anderson  agency  has  a- 
leased  a  March  schedule  to  a  no- 
ber  of  distributor  and  dealer  poiB 
The  space  is  420  lines  and  672  lia 
and  runs  in  most  places  on  Mardil 

Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  is  expectedi 
release  a  Buick  schedule  the  lak 
part  of  March,  but  this  schedule  w 
not  ready  this  week. 

The  Dodge  truck  schedule 
March,  released  through  Ruthraufi 
Ryan,  calls  for  620-line  advertk 
ments  running  on  March  11,  ini 
rather  complete  list  of  dealer  poinh 

It  is  expected  that  Dodge  hK 
a  passenger  car  release  to  deal 
points  the  week  of  March  7. 

There  will  be  a  Graham-P&ige 
lease  in  March  through  the  Unidj 
States  Advertising  Corporaticm. 
quiry  at  the  factory  this  morning 
closed  that  this  release  may  be  niai| 
to  catch  Simday  newspapers 
March  14. 


“ADVERTISING  AGENCY”  SOtl 
D.  H.  BeU  and  L.  F.  McClure,  M 
Ushers  of  Advertising  Agency,  CM 
cago,  have  sold  that  publication  r 
J.  C.  Neuger  and  associates.  Bell  i 
McClure  will  continue  to  publii| 
Popular  Homecraft  magazine. 

BASSETT  NAMED  P^IDENT 
John  Bassett  has  be«i  elected  pr^ 
dent  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  PiM 
lishing  Company,  Ltd.,  succeedbf  ^ 
late  Senator  Smeaton  White. 


DfttaK 


HEARST 


William  Randolph  Haartt  onca  taid  that  picturas  ware  tor  school  children  only.  Later  ha  ravisad  <4' 
judgment  and  today  his  papers  are  leaders  in  tha  enterprising  use  o4  illustrations,  both  photoer 
end  drawings,  hdr.  Heerst  thinks  pictures  are  worth  their  space  only  if  they  ere  qood  ? 

dislikes  obvious  retouching  end  doctoring  of  photographs.  Ha  demands  speed  but  insists  nquiiHu  ** 
quality,  end  has  advised  against  the  use  of  blurred  radio  pictures.  "  ** 


HIS  FATHER  .  . 


.  .  .  AND  MOTHER 


Tha  late  Senator  George 
Haarst  who  left  his  only  son 
a  heritage  of  rugged  West¬ 
ern  pioneering,  in  addition 
to  many  millions  of  dollars. 


RIGHT:  The  boy  Hearst  at 
eight  in  the  togs  of  wealthy 
childhood. 


Cal.,  where 


LEFT:  Hearst  as  a  Har¬ 
vard  freshman.  He  did 
not  distinguish  himself  as 
a  student  but  he  did 
show  the  first  outcrop¬ 
pings  of  his  newspaper 
aptitude  when  he  turned 
tha  school  publication's 
customary  deficit  into  a 
healthy  black  figure. 


At  51,  Hearst  dedicated  the  smart  new  home  of  his  Los  Angela 
Examiner.  In  his  Riverside  Drive  apartment  he  opened  the  Coat 
building,  a  feat  of  long  distance  telephoning  at  that  time,  whb 
this  distinguished  group  listened  in  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  Pkoaki 
A.  Hearst,  John  O'Hara  Cosgrave,  former  California  Socieh 
president  in  New  York;  Mrs.  Shearn,  Mr.  Hearst,  John  Hay 
Hammond,  noted  mining  engineer;  (seated,  foreground)  Hann 
Varian,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence  J.  Shearn,  U.  S.  Senate 
J.  A.  O'Gorman. 


RIGHT:  In  his  late  20't, 
Hearst  already  had  three 
years'  exporience  as  a 
metropolitan  publisher. 
He  was  losing  money, 
but  not  faith  in  his  abil¬ 
ity.  He  was  viewing 
larger  fields,  where  he 
could  lose  money  faster, 
but  build  a  vast  and 
wealthy  empire. 


Hearst  the  campaigner.  In 
four  years  he  ran  for  Congress¬ 
man,  Governor  and  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  and  received 
200  votes  in  the  1904  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  convention. 
He  became  Congressman  for 
two  terms.  Missed  the  others. 


Hearst  Day  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  ha  poses 
with  Rufus  Dawes,  president  of  the  Fair  (leH),  and  his  friend 
and  colleague,  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane. 


the  Man  and  His  Varied  Moods 


A  game  of  tennis  at  73,  with  son  William 
Randolph  Jr.,  in  the  background.  The 
cares  of  a  $220,000,000  empire  do  not  fol¬ 
low  them  on  the  court. 


Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  a  national  figure  in  philanthropic  circles,  with 
Admiral  David  Foote  Sellers  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Hearst  kneels  to  receive  a  high  honorary 
degree  from  Oglethorpe  University,  one 
of  his  many  academic  recognitions. 


John  Randolph  Hearst,  28 


Randolph  Apperson,  21;  William  Randolph  Jr.,  30,  and 
David  Elbert  Hearst,  21,  enjoy  a  circus. 


George  Hearst,  33 


An  earlier  day  Barred  from  France 
*«*ne  with  Hearst  in  1930  for  pub- 
0*1  Eastern  sands,  lishing  the  secret 
He  did  not  culti-  Anglo-French  naval 
vete  society  par-  pact,  Haarst  laft 
ionages.  Paris  at  onca. 


His  Homes  Are  His  Castles 


LEFT:  St.  Donat's, 
Mr.  Haarst's  impres¬ 
sive  and  spacious 
castle  in  Wales. 


BELOW:  The  great 
hearth  in  the  Hearst 
castle  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  highlands. 


LEFT:  Many  are 
Hearst's  magnificent 
homes,  millions  are 
his  acres.  This  is  a 
bit  of  San  Simeon,  a 
glimpse  of  one  of 
three  guest  houses. 


f 


Party  at  the  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.  wadding,  in  April  1933  (left  to  right),  Randolph  Hearst, 
Arthur  Somers  Roche,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hearst,  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr, 
David  Hearst. 


Hearst  on  his  estate  at  Wyntoon,  Calif. 


Hearst  and  His  Sons  Share  His  Full  Days 


odact;  in  i 


Ibert  toba( 


Mr.  Hearst  celebrates  his  73rd  birthday  at  a  costume  party,  left  to  right,  David,  John,  '.  J.  White,  general  manager,  Hearst  Enterprises,  with  W.  R.  Hearst  as  latter  sailsd 

William  Randolph,  Jr..  Mr.  Hearst.  George  and  Randolph.  August  8.  1936,  for  Europe. 
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Hearst  shown  presenting  $25,000,  the  first  prize  in  the  1929  Hearst  temperance  pla« 
contest,  to  Judge  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  presiding  judge  of  the  Children's  Cwrt, 

New  York. 


W.  R.  Hearst,  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  and  Job 
(left)  as  the  publisher  arrived  in  New  Yon 
in  July,  1936. 


W.  R.  Hearst  celebrated  his  71st  birthday  by  playing  tennis  with  his  three  sons  at 
San  Simeon.  Left  to  right:  William  Randolph,  Jr..  Mr.  Hearst, 

John  Randolph,  George. 
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936  LINAGE  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

)](|  Golds  and  Lucky  Strikes  Jumped — ^Auto  Makers  Mixed — Soap  Makers,  Distillers,  and 
Food  Manufacturers  Also  Close  to  Top  in  Figures  for  100  Cities 


UCKY  STRIKE  and  Old  Gold  cig- 
j  arettes  made  big  increases  in  their 
.^^per  linage  in  1936,  Chesterfield 
^opped  back  10  per  cent,  and  Camel 
ujd  up  about  7  per  cent,  on  the  face 
I  (^prehensive  linage  figures  re- 
^  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  and 
jsiod  following  issues  of  Editor  & 

OgSBDI. 

Pffpitp  Chesterfield’s  cut  in  linage, 
5till  was  by  all  odds  the  biggest 
user  of  national  newspaper 
0t,  not  too  far  below  General 
bkn  Corporation  with  its  22  adver- 
png  accounts. 

Aad  although  Camel  linage  was  less 
^  in  1935,  Camel  still  was  second 
jggict  user  of  space  for  a  single 
roduct;  in  addition  a  big  increase  in 
for  its  sister  product.  Prince 
Jbert  tobacco,  put  total  newspaper 
^penditures  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
acco  Company  5  per  cent  ahead  of 
935  Reynold  advertising  for  all 
roiucts  was  a  trifle  ahead  of  Liggett 
Myers',  which  covered  nothing  but 
!hesterfields. 

Aoerican  Tobacco,  in  addition  to 
Afaf  25  per  cent  to  its  Lucky  Strike 
dwtising,  tripled  the  linage  of  its 
leibert  'Tareyton  cigarette,  and  in- 
reaed  its  total  newspaper  linage  by 
I  per  cm  t. 

P.  Lorillard  Company,  on  the  face 
f  newspaper  measurements  in  100 
lai^  cities,  made  by  far  the  biggest 
MSHK  in  tobacco  advertising,  both 
I  fvcentage.  and  in  actual  linage, 
nt  its  schedule  throughout  the  na- 
ios  is  shorter  than  its  big  rivals’;  so 
he  aggregate  of  Old  Gold’s  actual 
ast  year  undoubtedly  fell  a 
|Dod  deal  short  of  the  Big  Three.  In 
he  hundred  cities  measured.  Old 
ktff  newspaper  space  was  pushed 
q)from  6%  million  lines  nearly  to  11 
ailBm  lines,  a  gain  of  61  per  cent, 
ihii  advance  was  helped  by  Old 
lolifi  big  test  of  its  contest  plan  in 
be  Philadelphia  newspapers  last  fall, 
"he  current  contest  advertising  of 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Old  Gold’s  presumably  lifting  the 
ante  again,  despite  the  shortening  of 
its  schedule  when  the  contest  began. 

The  qualifications  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  illustrate  a  point  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  using  the 
linage  figures  in  this  tabulation.  'Die 
figures  are  for  leading  automotive  and 
general  advertisers  in  388  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  100  cities,  as 
report^  in  the  Media  Records  Blue 
Book.  As  such  they  give  a  good  idea 
of  how  much  newspaper  space  the 
biggest  national  advertisers  were  buy¬ 
ing  last  year,  how  their  linage  com¬ 
pared  with  that  used  in  1935,  and  how 
linage  was  distributed  among  individ¬ 
ual  products. 

The  table  does  not,  however,  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  complete  report  of  news¬ 
paper  linage  in  all  cities.  For  many 
advertisers,  who  concentrate  their  ad¬ 
vertising  in  not  more  than  100  cities, 
these  figures  are  complete.  For  other 
advertisers,  who  use  longer  lists  of 
newspapers,  the  figures  are  not  com¬ 
plete.  Some  advertisers,  who  habitu¬ 
ally  use  newspapers  outside  the  larger 
cities,  may  not  be  represented  here 
at  all.  Percentages  given  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  are  based  on  the  linage  as  mea¬ 
sured;  while  usually  illuminating, 
they  may  not  be  accurate. 

Some  readers  may  wish  to  compare 
these  1936-35  figures  with  the  1935-34 
figures  published  in  this  paper  on 
March  14, 1936,  beginning  on  page  4. 

Most  of  the  linage  totals  herewith 
show  increases  from  1935  totals,  as 
would  be  assumed  from  the  15.9  per 
cent  gain  in  general  advertising  al¬ 
ready  reported  here. 

In  the  automotive  division,  where 
the  total  barely  reached  the  1935  level, 
losses  are  balanced  against  increases. 
General  Motors  increased  its  advertis¬ 
ing  15  per  cent;  Chevrolet  linage  was 
down,  despite  a  good  increase  in 


Chevrolet  used-car  and  Chevrolet 
truck  copy;  Pontiac  also  was  down; 
but  big  increases  were  made  in  Buick 
and  Oldsmobile.  On  the  other  hand. 
Ford  was  down  a  trifle  and  Chrysler 
down  10  per  cent. 

Automobile  and  cigarette  accoimts 
led  the  list,  taking  first  seven  places. 
Two  big  soap  firms,  three  distillers, 
and  three  food  manufacturers  ran 
close,  followed  by  medical,  gasoline 
and  toilet  goods  concerns. 

Among  the  50  leaders,  the  biggest 
percentage  of  increase  was  scored  by 
Fels  &  Co.,  which  multiplied  its  small 
1935  linage  by  sixty,  using  girly  car¬ 
toons  in  newspaper  style  with  great 
effectiveness.  From  1935  linage  of  only 
38,000  (in  the  100  cities)  Fels  jumped 
up  to  two  and  a  third  million  lines. 

Among  the  big  distillers,  Schenley 
made  the  biggest  increase  (56  per 
cent),  closely  followed  by  National 
Distillers  (34  per  cent).  Distillers- 
Seagrams,  adding  17  per  cent  to  its 
1935  linage,  stayed  ahead  of  both. 
Frankfort  and  Brown-Forman  distil¬ 
leries  made  big  percentage  increases. 

General  Foods  increased  its  linage 
64  per  cent,  while  Standard  Brands 
cut  down  21  per  cent.  Oddly  enough. 
General  Foo^  was  quadrupling  its 
coffee  (Maxwell  House)  advertising 
while  Standard  Brands  was  slashing 
its  Chase  &  Sanborn  coffee  linage.  The 
latter  coffee  stayed  ahead  of  Maxwell 
House,  however.  National  Dairy 
Products  nearly  doubled  its  newspa¬ 
per  space. 

Bristol-Myers  Company  added  41 
per  cent  to  its  newspaper  linage  in 
the  100  cities,  advancing  from  48th  in 
rank  (1935)  to  38th  in  the  list  of  1936 
newspaper  advertisers. 

The  following  table  gives  percen¬ 
tages  for  the  50  leaders,  so  far  as 
shown  by  the  measurements  in  the 
100  cities: 


Rank  1936  in 


Rank  in  % 

1936  1935  of  1935 

1  General  Motors  .  1  115.1% 

2  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

(Camel,  etc.)  .  3  105.0 

3  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 

(Chesterfield)  .  2  89.8 

4  American  Tobacco  (Lucky 

Strike,  etc.)  .  7  139.2 

5  Ford  Motor  (io .  4  99.1 

6  P.  Lorillard  (Old  Gold. 

etc.)  .  8  161.1 

7  Chrysler  Corp .  5  90.2 

8  Lever  Bros.  Co .  6  96.6 

9  Distillers  Corp.-Seagrams, 

Ltd .  12  117.3 

10  Schenley  Products  Co....  10  156.1 

11  Natl.  Distillers  .  9  134.3 

12  General  Foods  .  14  164.0 

13  Procter  &  Gamble .  11  120.8 

14  Sterling  Products  .  15  110,8 

15  Standard  Brands  .  13  78.7 

16  Kellogg  Co .  16  94.6 

17  Socony-Vacuum  Co .  23  109.0 

18  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  ..  18  89.9 

19  Frankfort  Distilleries _  29  140.6 

20  H.  J.  lleina  Co .  21  107.0 

21  Hudson  Motor .  17  84.0 

22  Sun  Oil .  22  105.4 

23  Shell  Oil  .  27  114.9 

24  Studebaker  .  34  168.7 

35  Wrigley’s  (ium  .  24  104.7 

26  General  Electric  . 28  117.4 

27  General  Cigar  .  47  189.8 

28  Gulf  Refining  .  39  158.7 

29  Fels  &  Co . (•)  6071.0 

30  Quaker  Oats  Co .  36  139.8 

31  Continental  Distilling....  32  117.7 

32  Philco  Radio  .  25  85.1 

33  National  Dairy  Products..  55  197.3 

34  Standard  Oil,  Indiana...  30  106.4 

35  Tidewater  Oil  .  44  137.9 

36  Nash  Motors  .  26  79.3 

37  National  Biscuit  . 38  121.6 

38  Bristol-Myers  Co . 48  141.5 

39  Vick  Chemical  . 42  118.3 

40  Norge  Corp .  52  143.4 

41  Hecker  Products  Co . —  131.4 

42  Park  &  Tilford .  45  120.4 

43  Wander  Co.  (Ovaltine) . .  20  62.6 

44  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc .  49  130.7 

45  Eiastman  Kodak  .  59  151.6 

46  Brown-Forman  Distillery.  68  166.8 

47  Standard  Oil,  N.  J .  93  113.3 

48  Firestone  Tire  . 51  120.4 

49  Standard  Oil,  Calif. .  80  176.7 

50  Plough,  Inc . 81  183.9 


*(Not  in  first  300.) 


MPORTANT  AUTOMOTIVE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS  (100  CITIES) 
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Drt  Manufacturer  and  Product* 

1  General  Motors  Corp . 


fisher  B<^ies . 

La  Salle  (New) . . 

Delco  Heat . 

CadilllaC'La  ^lle  (New) . 

General  Motors  (Trucks) . 

A.  C.  Spark  Plug . 

Cadillac  (New) . 

piloo>Frigidaire . 

Oldmobiie  (Used) . 

CadillaC'La  Salle-Fleetwood 

Wew) . 

Frigidaire  Commercial  Refrig. 

Dckt)  Radio . 

pelco  Heat  Conditionair . 

Cadillac-La  Salle-Oldsmooile 

(New) . 

hfhyl  Gasoline . 

F^daire  Air  Coniitioner. . . , 

Chevrolet-Oldsmoldlc . 

Buick-Pontiac . 

1  D  . 

*  *•  J-  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co . 


Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  j. 

,  ,  Products . 

higgett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

.  (Chesterfield) . 

'  American  Tobacco  Co . . 


El  Roi  Tan . 


1936 

1935 

Rank 

1935 

193C 

1936 

Advertiser 

1935 

1935 

Advertiser 

in 

193« 

1936  Advertiser 

1935 

1935 

Product  No.  of 

Total 

Product  No.  of 

Total 

this 

Product  No.  of 

Total 

Product  No.  of 

Linage 

Cities 

Linage 

Linage 

Cities 

Linage 

List 

Manufacturer  and  Products 

Linage  Cities 

Linage 

Linage  Cities 

(Copyright  1937) 

5 

Ford  Motor  Car  Co . 

11,334304 

23,787,789 

20,666,031 

Ford  (New) . 

7.38.3,446 

100 

7,862305 

95 

.  5,480,187 

100 

6,617,292 

95 

Ford  (Used) . 

1,337,206 

98 

1,034,451 

94 

.  4,578,204 

98 

2,314,962 

91 

Lincoln  (New) . 

1,294388 

98 

715.210 

83 

.  2,702,417 

100 

3,156,895 

95 

Ford  (Trucks) . 

1.190,248 

99 

1,641,816 

95 

.  2,681,472 

99 

1,677,767 

94 

Fotd-Lincoln  (New) . 

90,600 

44 

175.415 

44 

.  1,769,246 

84 

1,073,108 

87 

Ford  Accessories . 

38,518 

20 

.  1,429,330 

95 

1,065,414 

76 

Pordson  Tractor . 

964 

4 

.  1,245,975 

68 

933.941 

86 

6 

P.  I-orillard  Co . 

10,851,021 

.  1,191,778 

100 

909..561 

94 

Old  Gold . 

10,822.616 

98 

6,681,563 

93 

866,385 

.56 

1,073,339 

.55 

Muriel . 

28,405 

8 

670,591 

95 

353,450 

85 

Unioa  Iveader . 

54,372 

5 

295,966 

30 

153,648 

18 

7 

Chrysler  Corp . 

10.121,961 

242,797 

77 

.306,149 

76 

Plymouth  (New) . 

3,805.899 

100 

3,906,870 

94 

177,870 

60 

105,884 

47 

Dodge  (New) . 

1,980.469 

99 

2.599,389 

95 

159.449 

91 

Chrj^ler  (New) . 

1,411.253 

97 

2,004,030 

91 

131,877 

85 

51.173 

4i 

De  Soto . 

1,206,320 

96 

1342,442 

87 

43,438 

18 

Dodge  (Trucks) . 

767,771 

94 

669,112 

87 

41,977 

21 

Dodge  (Used) . 

308,573 

78 

Dodge-Plymouth  (New) . 

248,122 

78 

.321,404 

85 

41,239 

14 

41,844 

13 

Chrysler  Motors  Inst.  (New) .  . 

110,688 

71 

255,295 

41 

15,700 

37 

Chrysler-Plsrmouth  (New) . 

108.889 

68 

145,946 

61 

7.438 

11 

4,239 

8 

De  Soto-Plymouth . 

89,540 

65 

72,969 

42 

7.433 

6 

3,558 

7 

Chrysler  Airtemp . 

80,315 

34 

Plymouth  (Used) . 

4,122 

35 

7.020 

9 

5.5.38 

10 

8 

Lever  Bros.  Co . 

8,3.30,845 

777,836 

47 

Spry . 

2,109,904 

67 

19,409 

16 

Lifebuoy . 

1,841,842 

89 

2,150,377 

85 

9,489 

6 

Rinso . 

1.832.872 

98 

2,703.198 

93 

.... 

8,850 

11 

Lux  Flakes . 

1,515,206 

78 

1,858,780 

85 

2,685 

4 

Lux . 

1.204,103 

86 

2,160,763 

87 

16,597,119 

15.804.910 

I.,ever  Bros.  Prods.  (Misc.) .  . . . 

225.886 

91 

144,435 

49 

.  13.714,381 

98 

14.683,426 

93 

Lifebuoy  Shaving  Cream . 

92.659 

43 

118,605 

46 

.  2,498,703 

76 

738,791 

51 

Lever  Bros.  Prods.  (Soaps) . . . . 

8,373 

6 

9 

Distillers  Corp. — Seagram's  Ltd.. 

8,627,660 

.384,035 

96 

382,694 

80 

Calvert  Whiskey . 

2,442,524 

79 

2,069.525 

60 

Seagram’s  Crown  Whiskies, _ 

2,238.240 

79 

98 

16,504,982 

93 

18,368,496 

Old  Drum  Whiskey . 

996,495 

64 

811,477 

ha 

11,876,018 

8,628.772 

Seagram’s  Silver  Dollar  Whis. . 

612,453 

38 

.  10,286,742 

98 

8,007311 

93 

Seagram’s  Distillers  Corp. 

.  1,475,340 

74 

469.726 

17 

Ihtxlucts . 

580,588 

71 

3,244,573 

70 

11,430,061 


6,735.935 


11,216.456 


9,136.148 


7,264,565 
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Rank 

in  193C  19» 

JW*  Product  No.  < 

Uct  ManufMturor  and  Producta  Linaifa  Citii 

Kesiler's  Private  Blend .  510,574  60 

ScaRram's  Gins .  436,375  68 

Scaftram’s  Whiskies .  254,480  73 


GENERAL  ADVERTISERS  (100  C/77£S)kE\ 


1036  1935 

1036  1036  AdvarUsar  1035  1035  AdvartUar 

Product  No.  of  Total  Product  No.  of  Total 

Linaca  Citiaa  Linara  Linara  Citlaa  Linasa 

510,574  60  746,301  55 


Seagram’s  V.  O.  Whiskey .  220,400  42 

Calvert’s  Products .  78,541  5 

Calvert’s  Kentucky  Piide 

Whiskey .  73,055  13 

Seagram’s  Ancient  Bottle  Whis.  42,438  32 

Seagram’s  ’83  Whiskey .  18,738  7 

Seagram’s  Pedigree  Wbiskry.. .  8,703  6 

Seagram’s  Bourbon .  3,048  6 

10  Schenley  Products  Co. . 

Wilken  Pamilv  Whisl^  .  2,020,000  74 


73,055  13 
42,438  32 
18,738  7 

8,703  6 

3,048  6 


Wilken  Pamilv  Whiskey  .  2,020,000  74 

Schenley’s  Old  Quaker  Whiskey  1,002,045  76 
Schenley’s  Cream  of  Kentucky.  1,630,771  74 

Golden  Wedding  Whiskey .  1,062,156  76 

Schenley  Distillers  Cotp. 

Products .  362,368  66 

Schenley’s  Old  Schenley. .  240,003  64 

Scfaenl^’s  Ancient  Age  Whiskey  150,000  58 

Schenley’s  Whiskies .  111,070  35 

Dubonnet .  07,030  23 

Schenley’s  May6ower .  07,077  56 

Gibeon’s  Whiskey .  78,154  18 

Gibson’s  Whiskies .  63,744  13 

Scbenicy’s  American  Cream 

Whiskey .  61,586  50 

Bacardi  Rum .  57,427  23 

Schenley’s  Old  Quaker  Prods.  .  52,223  27 

Gibson’s  Club  Whiskey .  40,260  14 

Otard  Cognac .  25,680  10 

Old  Methusalem  Whiskey .  10,211  17 

Schenin’s  Gins .  11,498  18 

Noilly  Prat  Vermouth .  5,600  10 

Echo  Springs  Whiskey .  2,840  5 

Chimney  Comer .  858  7 

Sunny  Springs  Whiskey .  . 

Cotton  fteker  Whiskey .  . 

Camp  Fire .  . 

Roral  Coachman  &  Glenarm 

Whiskey . 

Dubonnet  Products .  * 

Buckeye  Whiskey .  . 

11  National  Distillers  Prods.  Carp, , 

Town  Tavern  Whiskw .  1,273,510  78 

Windsor  (Boarbon)  Whiskey..  1,303,065  IZ 

Crab  Orchard .  1,114  942  74 

Green  River  Whiskey .  1,050)368  74 

Gilbley’s  Gins .  836,230  67 

Mount  Vernon  Whiskey .  488,223  46 

Ciht  Ovcrholt  Whiskey .  436,111  45 

Black  &  White  Whiskey .  343,773  48 

Old  Log  Cabin .  188,287  32 

Bfuadier.  .  175,806  24 


812,810  50 
1,234,978  65 
883,047  59 
343,990  60 


597,981  60 
17,553  10 


910,081  48 
44,030  11 
144,742  20 
20,026  13 


61,586  59 
57,427  23 
52,223  27 
40,200  14 
25,680  10 
19,211  17 

11,408  18 
5,600  10 
2,840  5 

858  7 


64,841  29 
35.466  15 


581,100  65 
630,167  67 
1,017,898  65 
225,793  56 
417,700  55 
45,440  26 
411,865  34 
306,049  42 


National  Distillers  Prods .  06319  27 

National  Distillers  Whiskies. . .  92,405  18 

Penn  Maryland  Whiskey .  85,051  10 

5«^yP«-Gln» .  69,408  38 

Old  Prentice  Whiskey .  61,001  8 

Chicken  Cock  Whiskey .  56,180  7 

Old  Farm  Whiskey .  50,701  30 

Gmnness  Stout .  48  129  7 

Hew  Rye  WTiiskey .  19,909  15 

Mellwood  Whiskey .  9,052  4 

Old  Bushmiirs  Whiskey .  5,090  2 

PCnn-Maryland  Co.  Pro^ . 

Amer.  Medicinal  Spirits  Co. 

Products . 

Belle  of  Nelson . ‘ ‘ 

Old  Crow  Whiskey . .  .. 

Pen  wick  Whiskey . 1.,  ..)))) 

Gilbey’s  Whiskey  . . .  .  )) 

Buchanan’s  Oval  Whiskey .  )" 

Anchor  Dry  Gin . .  .)) . 

„  Bourbon  De  Luxe  WhUcey..!!  !.!!!! 

12  Ceneral  Foods  Corn. , 

Maxwell  House  Coffee.. 964318  72 

.  943.880  65 

.  798,290  68 

Huskies  Whole  Wheat  Flakes. .  781,030  47 

JJ.'iSi* . . .  713,306  70 

Post  s  40%  Bran  FW^ .  609,089  65 

Grape-Nuts  Flakes .  572,725  67 

Calumet  Baking  Powder .  306,547  44 

France  Flakes .  245,564  21 

.  188338  84 

MtnuteTap^ .  108,184  29 

Birds  Bye  Frosted  Foods .  106,482  12 


209303  40 
974,942  53 


72,204  30 
73,107  0 

31.416  14 


25,706  7 

00,002  24 


56.217  15 
12,624  10 
11,188  0 
10,873  4 

8,363  3 

6,752  10 
5,570  9 

4,208  9 


223.485  39 
899,972  62 


030,093  68 
100320  25 
476,000  65 
1.053,703  80 
263,870  20 
146,028  75 


General  Foods  Cereals . 

Past’s  Whole  Bran  Shreds 

Bakers  Coconut . 

Swansdown  Cake  Flour. . . 

Sure-Jell . 

Post-O .  . 

Jello . 

Ice  Cream  Powder .... 

Sanka  Coffee . 

Log  Cabin  Ssrrup . ' 

Post’s  Cereals . 

Satina . )))))))) 

Jell-O  Ice  Cream  Mix 
Diamond  Crystal  Shaker  Salt. .’ 
Jell-O  Chocolate  Pudding. .... 

General  Poods  Products . 

Baker’s  Milk  Chocolate . 

Swansdown  Pure  Food  Tints. 

Colors . 

13  Ptoct-.T  &  Gamble  Co 


83,709  38 
82.006  14 
81,218  28 
78323  21 
75.031  42 
56.831  7 


48,440  3 

22.608  24 


Lava  Soap. . 
P  4  G  Soap . 


Gamble  Products...  102.606  3 

.  46.823  12 

"“T  Smw. .  29,565  4 

Kirk  s  Castile .  13,620  15 

ia  Q .  2,057  4 

14  Sterling  Products,  Inc . 

Bayer  A^iiiu .  1,283,556  92 

Lyons,  Dr.  Tooth  Powuer .  1,043.695  63 

Weber’s  Castoria .  852,461  67 

PtulKps  Milk  of  MagnesU .  621,086  91 

.  395.608  80 

^td^l’s  Syrup  of  Pepsin _  188,701  67 

.  152,764  54 

^Ihp's  Dental  Magnesia .  113,225  42 

Pxpes  Diapepsin .  80,084  42 

Papes  Cold  Compound .  32,002  35 


56,030 

53 

5,666 

16 

51,254 

28 

48.010 

12 

40,410 

29 

230.873 

37 

43,636 

15 

33468 

40 

70.171 

29 

14481 

10 

13,484 

2 

10,977 

22 

4,146 

4 

8,858 

5 

5.340 

4 

4,927 

9 

5,180 

3 

1,791 

12 

3,473 

24 

2,301,962 

520 

6.106,771 

13 

00 

1,827.329 

81 

1.237,334 

84 

1,178.902 

81 

852.417 

62 

668,452 

01 

441,456 

00 

780,518 

00 

318,476 

69 

20,885 

13 

306.911 

81 

141,463 

57 

135400 

41 

122.560 

42 

107,102 

68 

104,409 

31 

44.009 

24 

102,006 

3 

107,025 

34 

46.823 

12 

37.000 

14 

29,565 

4 

13,620 

16 

2,067 

4 

11,179 

9 

23,320  11 
5.108  17 


1,809,246  61 
1,011,638  61 


193C 

193*  1936  AdvartUar 

1?^  w. ,  ,  .  Product  No.  of  Total 

t-Ut  Manidacturar  and  Products  Linage  Citias  Linage 

Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia 

u  .  23,320  11 

o  in  1  Oil .  5  log  17 

(^Id well’s  Kne  Balm . 

CaUfomia  Syrup  of  Pigs . )  ') . 

Sterling  Products . 

15  Standard  Brands,  Inc . 

Plaschmann’s  Veat . 1,809,246  61 

Uiw  &  Sanborn  Coffee .  1,011,638  61 

Fletwdunann’sGins .  697,457  55 

Tendttl^fTea .  181.807  24 

Koval  DesserU .  61  041  34 

C  &  W  Coffee . .  . . .  ”.  .. 

16  Kellogg  Co . 

Keljogg|s  All  Bran  '. ! '. '. ! ) )  ’.  1 ,005,518  100 

Ke  ^g  s  Cora  Makes .  971330  90 

Kel^  s  Rice  Krispies .  541.841  89 

Kellogg  s  ^eat  Krispies .  277,048  89 

5!!!^.*  ^*6  Coffee. . .  261311  67 

5^^,»C«aU...  142,163  78 

Mllogg  s  Pen  Bran  Flakes _  27,916  31 

Kellogg’s  Whole  IV  beat 
Knimbles .  26,630  18 

17  Soimy-Vacuum  oil  Co.,  Inc . 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc., " 

Produ^ .  2396,740  84 

General  Petroleum  Cor  .  Prods.  220301  13 

Mapolu  Petr.  Co.  Prods .  87,128  6 

Mobile  Preerone .  .... 

Mobile  Products .  ..)!!!  !* 

18  Colgate  Palmolive-Peet  Co . 

^{gate’s  Dental  Cream .  1306,088  71 

ftlmohve .  748,522  84 

Super  Suds. . .  353,626  82 

Suds^JUmcentrated .  203,094  46 


,^1 


8.403  30 
159,836  20 
43.346  15 
14,770  4 


iron  ftri 
1 ING  CON 


I  year  s  cKP® 


1.752,576  75 
1,728.203  60 
818.101  53 
170.418  18 
155.824  27 
77,977  4 


086,783  04 
662,453  03 
627,752  83 
005,636  05 
135,759  54 
51,201  53 
47./28  33 


2,240,487  81 
186,957  10 
213,920  7 

8,025  7 

53129  5 


064,537  68 
956,061  81 
515,207  75 


8,184  18 
7,022  6 

5,110  3 

2,245  5 

2,226  0 


BwikSolv . 78'.542  5 

C^UIwUUSoap .  62,002  25 

Palmohve  Shave  Cream .  51,364  82 

^Igate-PalmoUvc-Peet  Prods..  35,062  83 

Octagon  Granulated  So^ .  14,020  14 

Colgate- Palmolive-Peet 

Grocery  Products .  8.184  18 

Octagon  ProdueU .  7,022  6 

^Igate  Brushless  Shave  Cream  5,110  3 

^kman’s  Soap  Chips .  2,245  5 

Kirkman’s  Granulated  Soap. . .  2,226  9 

Cashmere  Bouquet . 

Kirkman’s  Soaqi .  .  )) 

Kirkman’s  Products . .  I  .*J 

19  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc . 

Roses .  1,177,837  69 

Pkul  Jones  Whiskey .  019,811  67 

*  Moore  Wluskey. .  308,866  51 

Old  Oscar  Pepper  Whiskey....  202,109  27 

Frankfort  DisL  Whisl^ .  54,068  16 

Kentucky  Velvet  Whiskey .  34,377  11 

^pping  Port  Whiskey .  26,059  10 

Frankfort  Dist.  Products .  24,167  7 

Wolf  Creek  Whiskey .  6,994  5 

Old  Wilderness .  . 

Rock  Run . 


36,504  48 
2,050  3 


140,386  55 
5,082  6 


10,572  11 
5422  10 
2,676  7 


202,109  27 
54,068  15 
34477  11 
26,059  10 
24,167  7 

6,994  5 


945,186  66 
665,714  63 
38453  13 
56,319  IS 


dealers  app: 
iheir  name: 
iron  Firemi 
rol  its  ov 

14HJI  jg  {qj. 

wMrd  tells 
Iron  Firei 


20  Heinx  Co.,  H.  J . 


37,345  22 
89,062  41 
70,195  17 
47,681  31 
8444  7 


Heinz  IVoducts. 


He^  Baked  Beans . 

Heiiiz  Fresh  Cucumber  Pickle. . 

Heinz  Spaghetti . 

He^  Macaroni . 

Heinz  Tomato  Juice . 

Heinz  Baby  Pood . 

He^  Breakfast  Wfarat . 

Heinz  Contliments . 

Hew  Mustard . 

Heinz  Peanut  Butter . 

Heinz  Vinegar  &  Oil . 

Heinz  Jellies . 

Heinz  Mince  Meat . 

Heinz  Rice  Flakes . 

Heinz  Cereals . 

Heinz  Beefsteak  Sauce . 

21  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co . 


Hudson-Terraplane  (New). 

22  Sun  Oil  Co.  Products . 

23  Shell  Oil  Co . 


Shell -Eastern  Petroleum 
Products,  Inc . 


Shell  Puniiture  Polish . 

Shell  Dry  Cleaner . 

^ell  Fly  Spray . 

24  Studebaker  Corp.  of  America. . . . 


Studebaker  (Trucks) . 

26  Wrigley’s  Gum . 

26  General  Electric  Co . 

General  Elec.  Ma«la  Lamps. . . 

General  Elec.  Refrigerator . 

General  Elec.  Radio . 

General  Elec.  Misc.  Prods . 

General  Elec.  Oil  Burners . 

General  Elec.  Pans . 

General  nice.  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

Hot  Point  Range . 

General  Elec.  Range . 

General  Elec.  Washer . 

General  Elec.  Air  Conditioner. . 

Hotpoint  Refrigerator . 

Genml  Elec.  Gas  Furnace .... 

General  Elec.  Ironer . 

General  Elec.  Air  Circulator. . . 
General  Elec.  Dish  Washer _ 

27  General  Cigar  Co . 


2,760,401 

736,354 

73 

700,611 

70 

670,503 

73 

665,788 

72 

414,637 

72 

304,000 

69 

300,235 

60 

228,778 

60 

267,303 

60 

286,186 

63 

87,646 

66 

44,070 

67 

68,030 

65 

16,081 

55 

58,350 

61 

73,240 

65 

47,016 

62 

44,040 

62 

28,461 

55 

7,532 

47 

20,407 

30 

23,208 

58 

12,668 

14 

7,952 

27 

2,902 

2* 

6.185 

21 

21,521 

60 

3,312 

26 

2,474 

6 

4,772 

a 

26,510 

21 

14,i02 

49 

7,214 

54 

2,739,503 

32WB 

1,044,312 

98 

915,712 

80 

1,017,535 

06 

1,050,796 

90 

677,746 

97 

1,286,753 

90 

52 

2,635,661 

48 

2.48MI 

2,588,424 

2,251jl 

1,072,505 

31 

1,053,851 

32 

878,654 

28 

771,186 

20 

637,175 

13 

421,160 

10 

1,808 

6 

1,603 

0 

1,601 

6 

2,585,223 

ifism 

2,581,770 

06 

1,532,237 

91 

3,453 

6 

05 

2,605,321 

02 

3.460)8 

We’re  hi 
ill  the  mi 
:iiave  been 
general  sal 
pany,  to  £ 
days  ago. 


business  is 
natter  of  f 
Kst  year  v 


630,538  57 
595,763  67 
417,810  62 
260,055  72 
87,595  27 
83,501  71 
81415  24 
73438  16 
60,786  15 
52,324  18 
41,064  23 
32423  7 

8,816  7 
5,202  6 

3,670  8 


195,435  62 
582,733  58 
676,444  60 
242,774  58 
107,437  28 
85401  67 
26,180  22 


71438  17 
41,624  29 
18,459  12 
16458  7 


1,161.264  88 
572,231  61 
356,582  40 
711,138  87 
471.026  67 
533,660  66 
27,743  4 

142,760  38 
76,174  42 
44,718  34 


Van  Dyck . 

General  Cigar  Co.  Prods. . 

28  Gulf  Refining  Co . 

Gulf  Refining  Co.  Prods... 
Gulfspray  Insect  Killer.  .  . 

29  Pels*  Co . 


1.903,686 

48 

2,438,220 

971,370 

43 

1.284X 

438.160 

26 

313,001 

20 

6,475 

0 

2,305.008 

73 

2,405,248 

1,516,333 

68 

1,616R 

100,240 

17 

2,179.001 

50 

2.307,000 

38)1 

127,408 

18 

38.029 

6 

{The  remaining  accounts  on  this  list  will  be  carried  next  week.) 
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EWSPAPERS  CLICK  FOR  IRON  FIREMAN 

Factory  Campaign,  Backed  by  Dealer  Copy,  Proves  Better  Than  Leaving  Whole  Job  to  Dealers 

— Advertising  Big  Factor  in  Growth  of  Company 

r;0N  FIREMAN  MANUFACTUR-  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  Last  year’s  net  earnings  of  $774,- 

ING  COMPANY,  after  more  than  ,  ,  .  .  .  787.16  were  ahead  of  the  1929  mark. 


Last  year’s  net  earnings  of  $774,- 
787.16  were  ahead  of  the  1929  mark. 


year’s  experience  in  placing  its  own  them  an  advertising  mat  service  ever  and  salesmen),  from  a  comer  in  a  That  sum  is  approximately  ten  times 

p  newspaper  ad-  since  we  started  business,  14  years  machine  shop,  20  feet  square,  to  a  the  net  of  1932,  our  worst  depression 

vertising  cam-  aso,  and  we  have  urged  them  to  use  concern  with  350,000  square  feet  of  year. 

paign  instead  of  newspapers  and  other  local  media  floor  space.  Starting  with  one  plant  “This  year  we  are  setting  our  ob- 
entrusting  that  to  make  themselves  as  well  known  in  in  Portland,  Ore.,  we  now  have  three  jective  at  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 

task  to  its  local  their  cities,  as  Iron  Fireman  is  na-  plants— in  Portland,  Cleveland,  and  sales— and  we’ll  reach  it,  too.  Our 


dealers,  finds  its  tionally. 


result,  our  dealers  Toronto. 


new  plan  so  sat-  spend  at  least  as  much  as  we  do  in  "Our  retail  sales  volume  has  gone  most  aggressive  in  om-  history.  We’ve 
isfactory  that  it  newspaper  advertising,  and  this  makes  from  $33,000  the  first  year  to  aroimd  increased  the  capacity  of  our  Cleve- 
is  continuing  its  the  total  of  newspaper  advertising  ap-  $10,000,000  in  1936— possibly  a  third  land  plant  twice  in  the  last  year  U> 


sales  promotion  program  will  be  the 


Give  her  feet  a  rest  with 


IRON  Fireman 


!•  lit* 


IS"-' 


factory  -  placed 

newspaper  ad-  f 

cam- 

paign  even  more 

sjnpaign  big  space  was  used,  spring 

nd  fall,  in  about  45  metropolitan  m 

Sunday  newspapers.  In  the  1937 

amnaijtn  copy  will  be  concentrated  \  ■ 

c  the  months  from  August  to  Novem- 

ter,  using  more  insertions,  more  — 

|)ace  in  the  aggregate,  and  a  list  of  Qfpg  a,  rest  with 

B,ound  50  newspapers. 

Eich  insertion  of  the  factory  cam-  IRON  FIREMAN 
faign  lists  from  29  to  100  Iron  Fire- 

nan  dealers  in  the  circulation  ter-  m. ...  ...i »«,« - 

ntory  of  the  newspaper  chosen.  The 
teato  appreciate  the  publication  of 
ibeir  names  in  the  selling  copy,  the 
IroD  Fireman  company  likes  to  con- 
rol  its  own  advertising  campaign, 
ndas  for  results — the  swelling  sales  rIrr*J^^.rsrirr 

record  tells  its  own  story.  _ _ 

Iron  Fireman  has  had  a  surprising 

upward  rush  in  business,  in  which  ssHSSSir  aL  H 

^le  company’s  whole  advertising  pro- 

jram  has  played  an  important  part.  ™ 

h  the  cities  where  the  factory-placed 
ampaign  has  appeared,  gains  have 

"We’re  having  a  wonderful  year  in 

ill  the  markets  where  newspapers  LBaLfcHi 

kave  been  used,”  said  C.  T.  Burg, 
leneral  sales  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  Editor  &  Publisher  a  few 

bys  ago.  proximately  equal  to  our  extensive 

'This  is  no  mere  pleasantry  or  national  magazine  campaign, 
ballyhoo;  the  figures  show  it.  “ITie  aggregate  of  Iron  Fireman  ad- 

"That  doesn’t  mean,  of  course,  that  vertising  is  now  getting  up  toward  a 
business  is  bad  in  other  cities.  As  a  half-million  dollars  a  year.  And  re- 
natter  of  fact,  1936  has  been  the  big-  member  that  it  was  only  as  far  back 
test  year  we  have  ever  had— in  sales,  as  1923  when  we  started  advertising 
h  profits,  and  in  all  other  respects,  at  all.  Trying  to  find  business  for  an 
But  when  we  look  at  the  records  iron  plant  that  we  had  just  taken 
'll  sales  by  cities,  and  see  500  units  over,  and  with  a  few  voluntary  or- 

i>!d  in  one  city,  for  instance,  where  ders  coming  in  for  an  automatic 

he  dealer  added  his  own  advertising  stoker  that  the  previous  management 
w  the  idctoiy  campaign,  there  can  had  put  out,  we  thought  we  might 
ie  no  question  in  our  minds  about  venture  a  $50  circular.  Joe  Gerber 
Se  direct  results  from  the  advertis-  (president  of  Gerber  &  Crossley,  Inc.. 

Portland,  Ore.,  advertising  agency) 
We  used  to  add  $4  to  $6  to  the  persuaded  us  to  raise  the  ante  to  $2.- 
pce  of  each  unit  shipped  to  a  dealer,  500,  and  it  has  been  going  up  ever 
"r  credit  to  his  newspaper  advertis-  since. 

-R  account.  Then  he  placed  the  ad-  “Ovu:  first  advertising  was  in  local 
■trtising  from  mats  we  supplied  to  newspapers  and  in  Pacific  Coast  trade 
^  But  that  didn’t  always  result  journals  covering  the  plumbing  and 

a  regular  insertions  and  consistent  heating  trade,  also  greenhouse  op- 


At  left,  an  adver 
tisement,  five  col 


dealers.  Below,  one 
of  a  variety  of 


nse  in  local  news¬ 
papers. 


factory  -  placed  keep  up  with  potentialities, 

newspaper  ad-  “Naturally  we  are  gr^at  believers 

vertising  cam-  in  advertising.  In  view  ot  oiu-  record 

paign  even  more  we  would  have  to  be.  Nowadays, 

aggressively  in  I  U^iisrJWDPi^F/  business  in  household  in- 

c.  T.  Bcsg  the  future.  \  rit ^SSSSSS  ^USsBttSSS^  stallations  growing  so  rapidly,  we  are 

In  the  1936  •  ^  «\ V- •  •  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever 

r^..pai|i[n  big  space  was  used,  spring  n^essity  for  newspaper  adver- 

nd  fall,  in  about  45  metropolitan  1  ^ ^  tising.  For  the  last  five  years  this 

Sunday  newspapers.  In  the  1937  isoMnsiMAH  ligement,  five  col-  domestic  business  has  been  ahead  of 

aniDaign  copy  will  be  concentrated  \  ■  ■»..  ,  - -  „mn«  hv  14 >A  di®  commercial  and  industrial  in- 

c  the  months  from  August  to  Novem-  inches,  from  the  stallations  that  made  up  most  of  our 

ter,  using  more  insertions,  more  national  newspaper  business  at  first.  We  find  it  worth 

pace  in  the  aggregate,  and  a  list  of  Give  her  feet  it  rest  with  campaign  of  Iron  while  to  advertise  commercial  units 

iround  50  newspapers.  ■'  Fireman,  combining  in  the  newspapers,  but  still  more  es- 

Eich  insertion  of  the  factory  cam-  IRON  FIREMAN  emotional  appeal  sential  to  advertise  the  domestic  units, 

pign  lists  from  29  to  100  Iron  Fire-  maW Sw  with  factnal  explan-  “If  we  had  no  factory  newspaper 

„9n  rlealer.*:  in  the  circulation  ter-  _ _  r _  ation  of  how  stoker  campaign,  our  newspaper  advertising 

works.  All  national  would  consist  too  largely  of  small  ad- 

newspaper  adver-  vertisements,  nm  hit  or  miss.  We 

tisements  have  can’t  expect  our  Cincinnati  dealer,  for 

space  for  listing  of  instance,  to  carry  the  burden  of  ad- 

of*  *a*  variety  **  of  vertising  in  the  Cincinnati  newspa- 

newspaper  Jdvcr-  P®*’®  by  hims^;  when  a  hunted 

-  .  _  _ _ ,  tisements  supplied  or  more  dealere  m  surroun^  cities 

Inm  Fireman  has  had  a  surprismg  to  dealers  for  their  ood  towns  will  get  part  of  the  benefit, 

upward  rush  in  business,  in  which  SsHSSSir «  W  local  news-  “But  when  we  run  a  newspaper 

-le  company’s  whole  advertising  pro-  papers.  campaign  in  Cincinnati  ourselves,  we 

jram  has  played  an  important  part,  -i"— — — — lriiriatl^.JgJ  can  list  not  only  our  Cincinnati 

h  the  cities  where  the  factory-placed  dealer,  but  all  the  dealers  in  the  cir- 

ampaign  has  appeared,  gains  have  dilation  territory.  Some  outlying 

leen  especially  notable.  dealers  may  be  listed  in  two  or  three 

^  =-  •<»«-•.  L5-r--— -r  ^  metropolitan  newspapers  surroimding 

them.  The  dealers  appreciate  this 
too;  they  know  that  advertising  of 

sv— «  — —  _ _ I _  their  own  names  means  business. 

pany,  to  Editor  &  Publisher  a  few  “Of  course  we  use  a  well-rounded 

daj^ago.  proximately  equal  to  our  extensive  advertising  program — magazines  and 

'This  is  no  mere  pleasantry  or  national  magazine  campaign.  newspapers  in  our  national  campaign; 

ballyhoo;  the  figures  show  it.  “ITie  aggregate  of  Iron  Fireman  ad-  •  •  •  “"f  ®  1  nev^apers,  billboards,  radio 

"That  doesn’t  mean,  of  course,  that  vertising  is  now  getting  up  toward  a  ^  installed  \.  li^l  I  transcriptions,  direct  mail,  displays 

business  is  bad  in  other  cities.  As  a  half-million  dollars  a  year.  And  re-  IRON  Fl RtMAMN^^L^T^  and  novelties  in  the  local  campaigns 
natter  of  fact,  1936  has  been  the  big-  member  that  it  was  only  as  far  back  'OOl  a1  encourage  our  dealers  to 

test  year  we  have  ever  had — in  sales,  as  1923  when  we  start^  advertising  .  tgilMLrkitww  carry  on.  When  we  decided  on  our 

n  profits,  and  in  all  other  respects,  at  all.  Trying  to  find  business  for  an  ^  y-.  ^  \\ factory  campaign  in  newspapers,  it 

But  when  we  look  at  the  records  iron  plant  that  we  had  just  taken  \.  down  any  other  advertis- 

if  sales  by  cities,  and  see  500  units  over,  and  with  a  few  voluntary  or-  “cS  ii~  ing;  we  made  an  additional  appro- 

M,.  -  ,  .  I  ’  -  teoet  f*ii  Aliy  qW  me  •••  nikd  h.*b  "V 

m  one  city,  for  instance,  where  ders  coming  in  for  an  automatic  priation. 

he  dealer  added  his  own  advertising  stoker  that  the  previous  management  .  Nw  “Our  copy  and  mat  service  to  deal- 

«  the  idctory  campaign,  there  can  had  put  out,  we  thought  we  might  .N.  ers.  is  always  alert  to  special  occa- 

ie  no  question  in  our  minds  about  venture  a  $50  circular.  Joe  Gerber  f  $  sions.  When  the  Anthracite  Institute 

Se  direct  results  from  the  advertis-  (president  of  Gerber  &  Crossley,  Inc..  h"  L  began  its  new  series  of  advertise¬ 
rs  Portland,  Ore.,  advertising  agency)  jP^/  yjMWjy^  ments,  that  was  meat  for  oar  Iron 

We  used  to  add  $4  to  $6  to  the  persuaded  us  to  raise  the  ante  to  $2.-  Fireman  dealers.  Sudi  headlines  as 

pee  of  each  unit  shipped  to  a  dealer,  500,  and  it  has  been  going  up  ever  gliCT  ‘Automatic  Anthracite  heat  will  re- 

"r  credit  to  his  newspaper  advertis-  since.  vise  all  your  ideas  of  heating,’  tie 

-g.  account.  Then  he  placed  the  ad-  “Our  first  advertising  was  in  local  right  in  with  our  own  selling  theme, 

■triising  from  mats  we  supplied  to  newspapers  and  in  Pacific  Coast  trade  r>tAii»s  nam»  and  adorbss  heki  agency  prepared  specif  news- 

^  But  that  didn’t  always  result  journals  covering  the  plumbing  and  paper  advertisements  to  take  advan- 

3  regular  insertions  and  consistent  heating  trade,  also  greenhouse  op-  tage  of  this  allied  drive,  and  sent  the 

^paigns.  Most  of  our  1,500  direct  erators.  And  talk  about  the  power  of  the  total  estimated  business  in  au-  mats  to  dealers  in  all  cities  where 

;^alers  in  the  United  States  and  of  advertising!  We  began  to  get  tomatic  stokers.  In  fact,  our  con-  the  Anthracite  Institute  campaign  ap- 

iflnada— we  have  no  wholesale  dis-  dealers  and  orders  that  surprised  us.  sistent  and  aggressive  nation-wide  peared,  with  duplicate  copy  to  the 

ributors-  are  keen,  alert  business  “Then,  despite  the  fact  that  we  advertising  not  only  helped  build  our  newspapers  in  those  cities  so  they 

“en,  but  riot  all  of  them.  Naturally,  had  only  a  hundred  dealers  in  the  own  big  and  profitable  business,  but  could  solicit  insertions.  That  was  an 

"  ong  so  many — coal  dealers,  plumb-  whole  nation,  we  went  into  a  big  na-  it  was  a  powerful  influence  in  de-  exception  to  our  general  rule;  usually 

3g  and  heating  contractors,  and  spe-  tional  magazine.  It  looks  now  as  if  it  veloping  America’s  fastest-growing  we  send  no  mats  to  newspapers  on 

-ally  dealers — there  are  a  consider-  had  been  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  and  industry — the  automatic  stoker  indus-  speculation. 

=-.e  number  who  don’t  fully  realize  the  $6,500  a  page  looked  then  as  big  try,  which  now  includes  a  dozen  big  “For  other  special  occasions  our 

rtat  a  help  advertising  can  be  to  as  $650,000  would  now;  but  the  ad-  concerns  and  i>erhaps  200  small  ones,  agency  prepares  local  newspaper  ad- 

■bf“k  business.  vertising  brought  us  national  dis-  “In  pioneering  this  industry,  we  vertising  to  flt  local-  situations.  If  a 


. . .  and  then 
he  installed 

Iron  Fireman 


ntALER'S  name:  and  address  HERt 


-ally  dealers — there  are  a  consider-  had  been  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  and  industry — the  automatic  stoker  indus-  speculation. 

=-.e  number  who  don’t  fully  realize  the  $6,500  a  page  looked  then  as  big  try,  which  now  includes  a  dozen  big  “For  other  special  occasions  our 

»hat  a  help  advertising  can  be  to  as  $650,000  would  now;  but  the  ad-  concerns  and  i>erhaps  200  small  ones,  agency  prepares  local  newspaper  ad- 

■bf“k  business.  vertising  brought  us  national  dis-  “In  pioneering  this  industry,  we  vertising  to  flt  local-  situations.  If  a 

since  we  discontinued  the  old  plan  tribution  and  put  us  in  a  position  to  have  never  stopped  advertising.  We  dealer  is  opening  a  new  branch,  or 

1  ^vertising  credits  and  undertook  go  ahead  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  now  spend  about  5  per  cent  of  whole-  doing  something  else  that  ought  to  be 
^  direct  a  newspaper  campaign  of  our  “Thus,  from  the  beginning  down  sale  sales  volume  on  advertising.  And  advertised,  we  give  him  special  help 
fwi  we  are  more  thoroughly  sold  to  the  present,  we  have  to  give  our  we  have  made  money  every  year —  with  the  advertising. 

idea  than  ever.  advertising  program  a  great  deal  of  including  all  the  depression  years.  “But  the  advertising  on  special  oc- 

Now  don’t  get  the  idea  that  our  credit  for  our  groy^.  It  has  helped  Unit  sales  in  1934  were  53  per  cent  casions  is  not  as  important  as  the 

l^rs  stopped  advertising  when  we  to  build  our  business  from  one  dealer  ahead  of  1933;  for  1935  they  were  43  regular  dealer  advertising.  Our 

over  this  campaign  in  metro-  to  1,500,  from  a  sales  organization  of  per  c«it  ahead  of  1934;  and  for  1936  agency  keeps  a  complete  mat  service 

Nitan  newspapers.  We  have  given  three  men  to  5,000  (including  dealers  they  were  41.9  per  cent  ahead  of  1935.  {Continued  on  page  45) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  6,  1937 


GUILD  IS  AGENT,  NOT  PRINCIPAL,  IN 
NEGOTIATIONS,  SAYS  N.  Y.  DAILY 


or  a  bargaining  agent,  as  we  believe  relations,  both  the  preamble  and 


it  to  be.  of  signatures  as  suggested  in  the 

"This  question,  while  debatable,  is  agement’s  proposed  draft  of 


World-Telegram  Declares  Issue  Now  Matter  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  After  Guild  Press  Release  and  Plea  to  500  Unions 
for  Support — Paper  Opposed  to  Preferential  Shop 


Having  expressed  earlier  this 
week  its  willingness  to  sign  a 
contract  with  its  editorial  employes 
through  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  as  bargaining  agent,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  World-Telegram  in  a 
statement  issued  Thursday  said  that 
negotiations  now  revolve  around  the 
issue  of  “whether  the  guild  shall  be 
a  principal,  which  they  demand,  or 
an  agent,  as  we  believe  it  to  be”  in 
the  proposed  agreement 
The  World-Telegram  also  reiterated 
the  stand  it  took  against  the  prefer¬ 
ential  shop  in  a  bulletin  to  its  e^torial 
employes  on  Monday.  At  that  time 
it  stated  that  “the  World-Telegram 
cannot  either  in  its  own  interest  or 
the  larger  interest  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  limit  itself  by  a  preferential  shop 
agreement”  In  its  Thursday  state¬ 
ment  the  management  said  that  a 
preferential  shop  arrangement  “could 
impose  restrictions  upon  freedom  of 
expression,  whidi  the  management  it¬ 
self,  in  conformity  with  its  own  con¬ 
cept  of  a  free  press,  does  not  im¬ 
pose.” 

This  statement  came  in  response  to 
a  press  release  from  the  guild  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  and  a  letter  mailed  to 
more  than  500  local  unions  in  New 
York.  The  newspaper  management 
in  publishing  both  the  guild  release 
and  its  own  statement  said  that  “this 
action  removes  the  matter  from  the 
realm  of  private  negotiations  to  one  of 
public  relations”  and  concluded  by 
saying  in  regard  to  the  “agent-prin¬ 
cipal”  point  that  “this  question,  while 
debatable,  is  one  on  which  the 
World-Telegram  is  entirely  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  or  a  representative 
designated  by  her.” 

The  guild’s  press  release  referred 
to  “the  refusal  of  the  World-Telegram 
to  sign  a  contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York.”  The  letter, 
signed  by  Milton  Kaufman,  executive 
secretary,  asked  for  the  support  of 
other  unions  in  “obtaining  real  union 
recognition  for  an  organization  repre¬ 
senting  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  working  newspapermen  of 
New  York.” 

It  referred  to  the  publisher  as  vio- 
latipg  union  principles  by  insisting 
on  being  the  sole  judge  of  employees 
fitness  to  work.  It  charged  the  man¬ 
agement  with  “substituting  for  its 
outworn  ‘freedom  of  the  press’  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  guild  a  new  indict¬ 
ment:  that  a  guild  preferential  shop 
will  alienate  the  readers  in  that  they 
will  suspect  the  news  columns  of  a 
partisan  pro-labor  bias.’  The  Daily 
News  and  the  Post  with  guild  con¬ 
tracts,  have  professed  no  such  ‘fears’.” 

The  letter  continued  that  the  “op¬ 
position  of  the  publisher  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  nvatters  of  principle.”  It 
said  that  blanket  pay  cut  restorations 
had  been  refused  and  minimum 
wages  suggested  by  the  guild  had 
been  met  by  the  reply  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  adequate  minimums  in 
effect  for  some  time  will  be  continued. 
It  also  stated  that  the  “anti-union” 
stand  of  the  World- Telegram  was  be¬ 
ing  reflected  in  other  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

The  World-Telegram’s  answer  fol¬ 
lows: 

"The  World-Telegram  entered  the 
present  negotiations  with  the  full 
intention  of  signing  a  guild  contract 
covering  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions.  It  still  has  that  intention. 


We  agree  that  this  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  trade  imions.  We  recognize 
that  Scripps-Howard’s  liberal  tradi¬ 
tion,  established  during  nearly  sixty 
years  of  performance,  is  a  valuable 
asset  which  we  have  no  intention  of 
sacrificing. 

"The  World-Telegram  has,  without 
argument,  accepted  the  New  York 
Guild  as  the  sole  bargaining  agent  of 
its  employees.  No  other  agent  has 
ever  been  suggested  or  considered. 
Since  we  have  never  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  taken  any  part  in,  wielded 
any  influence  on,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fei^  with  the  organization  of  the 
guild  the  suggestion  that  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  guild  as  the  sole 
bargaining  agent  would  be  a  company 
union  agreement  seems  to  us  prepos¬ 
terous. 

“As  to  competence,  the  publisher, 
violating  no  known  union  principle, 
reserves  the  right  to  judge  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  any  person  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  correctly  and  objec¬ 
tively  reporting  news  and  interpret¬ 
ing  events.  The  World-Telegram 
agrees  with  union  representatives  on 
standards  of  efficiency  of  men  and 
women  in  all  the  mechanical  branches 
of  newspaper  production.  It  knows 
of  no  one  capable  of  being  the  final 
judge  of  accxiracy  and  efficiency  in  the 
reporting  and  editing  of  news  and 
opinion,  other  than  the  publisher  who 
is  responsible  to  the  public. 

“We  believe  that  application  of 
closed  or  preferential  shop  conditions 
could  impose  restrictions  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  itself,  in  conformity  with  its  own 
concept  of  a  free  press,  does  not  im¬ 
pose. 

“The  fact  that  two — or  a  dozen — 
newspapers  out  of  two  thousand  daily 
publications  may  feel  differently  on 
this  subject  does  not  cause  us  to  ques¬ 
tion  their  good  faith  or  cause  us  to 
alter  our  own  convictions. 

“The  question  of  the  so-called  pref¬ 
erential  or  closed  shop  is  the  only 
issue  in  which  is  involved  a  matter 
of  principle. 

"Pay  cut  restorations,  already  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  case  of  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  editor^  staff,  and 
minimum  wages  are  matters  which 
we  have  never  closed  to  discussion. 
They  remain  proper  subjects  for  fur¬ 
ther  negotiations. 

“In  our  opinion,  based  upon  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  subject  with  government 
officials,  experienced  negotiators  and 
trade  union  authorities,  the  position  of 
the  World-Telegram  is  in  complete 
conformity  with  not  only  the  letter 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner  act,  and 
with  the  established  trade  union  prac¬ 
tices. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
another  Scripps-Howard  paper,  a  guild 
contract  acceptable  to  both  the  man¬ 
agement  and  employes  was  agreed 
upon  in  mid-January.  Signing  of  this 
contract  has  been  held  up  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

“In  the  case  of  the  World-Telegram 
negotiations,  a  suspension  was  brought 
about  by  the  guild’s  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee.  Iliis  was  not  because  of  any 
failure  of  the  management  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  guild  as  the  sole  bargaining 
agent  of  its  employes,  not  because  of 
unsatisfactory  terms  or  terminology  of 
the  proposed  contract,  but  upon  the 
single  issue  of  whether  the  guild  shall 
be  a  principal,  which  they  demand. 


one  on  which  the  World-Telegram  is 
entirely  willing  to  abide  by  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  a 
representative  designated  by  her.” 

In  the  aforementioned  bulletin  the 
management  stated  that  at  no  time  has 
it  failed  to  make  clear  that  it  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  its 
editorial  employes  in  which  the  New 
York  Guild  is  given  full  recognition 
as  their  accepted  bargaining  agent  and 
charged  that  “whereas,  at  the  first 
collective  bargaining  negotiations  in 
1934,  the  New  York  Guild  offered  to 
present  credentials  establishing  its 
committee  as  the  accredited  agents  of 
the  World-Telegram  employes,  the 
guild  now  seeks  to  establish  itself  as 
a  principal  to  the  contract.” 

Along  with  its  declarations  on  the 
preferential  shop  the  management 
added  that  wage  cuts  had  bc«n  re¬ 
stored  to  all  except  about  30  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  and  that  it  had 
offered  to  restore  their  full  peak  pay 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was 
in  response  to  a  resolution  by  the 
guild  unit  that  its  representatives  get 
satisfactory  declarations  on  those  two 
points. 

The  statement  gave  the  details  of 
the  meeting  on  Feb.  25  between  the 
guild  negotiators  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  management  at  which  the 
guildsmen  rejected  an  agreement  pro¬ 
posed  previously  by  the  newspaper 
managanent.  At  that  time  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  publishers  declined 
to  answer  yes  or  no  to  the  question, 
“Will  you  sign  a  contract  with  the 
guild?”  The  guildsmen  retired  from 
the  meeting  to  await  another  guild 
unit  meeting  March  5. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  between 
the  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  paper,  and  the  Akron 
newspaper  guild  reached  a  stalemate 
when  the  Times-Press  unit  voted 
unanimously  to  reject  a  counter  pro¬ 
posal  from  Walter  Morrow,  editor  of 
the  T-P.  Guild  negotiators  said  the 
offer  made  no  mention  of  the  prefer¬ 
ential  shop,  and  that  Morrow  at¬ 
tempted  to  “dictate”  who  should  sign 
the  contract  first,  if  the  contract  was 
found  acceptable  by  the  guild. 

The  Akron  guild  has  asked  the 
Akron  Central  Labor  Union  to  ap¬ 
point  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
negotiations  and  the  following  men 
have  been  named:  Wilmer  Tate,  C.L.U. 
president;  James  McCartan,  I.T.U. 
president;  John  Shuff,  local  business 
agent  for  the  Motion  Picture  Operat¬ 
ors’  Union;  H.  B.  Blankenship,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Electricians  Union,  and  lYed  Morgan, 
financial  secretary  of  the  Milk  Drivers 
Union.  This  committee  appointment 
was  made,  guild  officers  said,  in  line 
with  a  national  policy.  It  is  the  first 
time  the  guild  in  Akron  has  openly 
enlisted  the  support  of  organized  labor 
ui  negotiations. 

Notice  of  the  guild’s  rejection  of  his 
offer  was  given  Elditor  Morrow  Mon¬ 
day  night 

’The  World-Telegram  bulletin  said 
in  part  that  the  guild  committee 
“refused  to  accept  as  an  answer  the 
management’s  explanation  of  why  it 
believes  that  under  the  Labor  Act  a 
contract  recognizing  the  guild  as  the 
sole  bargaining  agent  for  the  World- 
Telegram  editorial  employes  is,  in 
truth,  in  fact,  in  spirit,  and  in  law,  a 
bona-fide  guild  contract.” 

“The  guild  negotiators  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  management’s  imwill- 
ingness  to  accept  the  guild’s  idea  of 
how  the  suggested  form  of  preamble 
was  worded  was  equivalent  to  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  the  guild  itself.  The 
management  contended  that  not  only 
ill  its  own  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  persons  fully  conversant  with  labor 


tract,  are  entirely  in  confonnaj 
with  the  Labor  Act  ” 


s. 

SWEE 


The  management’s  bulletin  conJ 
ued  that  while  no  opportunity  t 
given  its  representatives  at  the  ne** 
tiations  meeting  to  discuss  the 
of  a  preferential  shop  it  would^J 
its  position  on  that  point.  It  coniJ 
ued: 


Strict  Eilic 
Papsrti) 
N«wi 


tlfASBlMC 

iplpffS 


•‘The  Preferential  Shop;  The  guild 
that  it  is  not  interested  in  obtaining  ,"^1 
erential  shop  for  the  purpose  of  .mi,,-* 
news  reporting  or  editorial  cxpressioii^ 
its  interest  in  the  preferential  shop 
about  the  understandable  desire  to  hangl 
who  benefit  by  collective  bargaining  shsg. 
its  expenses.  If  there  were  no  deeper  • 
nificance  or  no  offsetting  conditions,  ««  J 
share  the  guild’s  belief  that  these'  oh 


warrant  the  request  for  a  preferentisl  k 
But  what  are  the  facts?  ^ 


“In  the  first  place,  some  of  the 
standing,  and  the  most  effective  l»tM)r  org^ 
tions  in  the  country  have  achieved  outstay 
successes  without  resort  to  the  closed 
preferential)  shop,  as  for  instance,  the  ^ 
road  brotherhoods,  the  clothing  workers  w 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  ' 

“Next,  while  freely  admitting  the  i 
bility  of  the  principle  of  collective  barp^i 
to  ^torial  work,  the  management  doaM 
believe  that  there  exists  either  necessilf « 
justification  for  harnessing  to  such  csk- 
tive  endeavor  the  principle  of  the  prelertm.! 
shop — a  principle  which,  if  carried  to  its  ^ 
ical  possibilities,  would  lay  every  newsppe 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  written  and  ehn 
from  an  interested  and  a  partisan  veiwpcia 
“This  is  demonstrably  not  a  necesat; 
guild  development  or  success,  as  eridenoef 
the  present  World-Telegram  unit,  whcrtiaik 
guild,  according  to  its  own  figures,  has 
rolled  90  per  cent  of  the  staff  in  its  mear 
ship. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of 
World-Telegram  editorial  staff  is  any  len 
terested  in  real  freedom  of  the  press  thuc 
we.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  rc^ponsikn 
to  the  public  for  the  editorial  content  of 
paper  is  a  responsibility  of  the  manageax 
We  do  contend  that  that  responsibility  caw 
be  divorced  from  authority  without  ultisn 
liazard  to  the  property,  and  hence  haaaif 
the  security  of  the  staff — a  security,  the  esti- 
lishment  of  which  is  one  of  the  first  conic 
erations  of  the  guild. 

“With  a  nationally  effective  closed  or  ye 
erential  shop,  we  believe  that  all  news 
editorial  columns  wouM  be  suspected 
partisan  pro-labor  bias.  In  such  a  situatio 
cause  would  be  more  ill-served  than  tha 
organized  labor  itself,  which  must  depend 
the  weight  of  public  opinion — largely  fonet 
by  the  daily  press —for  its  development 
progress. 

“Complete  detachment  and  ilisintero* 
ness  in  news  presentation  is  a  newsptyi 
strongest  claim  to  public  confidence  and 
port.  Any  alliance,  affiliation  or  allegin: 
that  weakens  public  belief  in  this  detaclnnL| 
therefore,  lowers  the  paper’s  prestige, 
detachment  of  the  newspaper  must  obvitr- 
be  preserved  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
torial  staff. 

“With  an  extreme  reluctance  to  take 
arbitrary  stand,  even  where  a  basic  prinisli| 
is  an  issue,  we  have  devoted  hours  to  lisuaij 
to  the  arguments  of  the  proponents  of 
preferential  shop.  Now,  because  nothing 
has  been  said  has  shaken  our  convictian 
this  factor  is  both  unnecessary  to  the  achi*| 
ment  of  the  guild’s  economic  objectives, 
dangerous  to  the  long-time  interests  of 
the  management  and  the  staff,  we  face 
necessity,  in  the  interest  of  good  faith 
stating  that  the  World-Telegram  cannot,  etfej 
in  its  own  interest  or  the  larger  interest  offi 
reading  public,  limit  itself  by  a  preferom 
shop  agreement,  and  by  so  doing  delegaS 
the  guild  a  privilege  which,  in  the  interts 
true  freedom  of  expression,  it  does  not  ras«| 
to  itself,  namely,  the  power  to  limit  to 
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DAVIS  LEAVES  DENVER 


Resigns  from  Editorship  of  Rok| 
Mountain  News 

Forrest  Davis  resigned  this  wai 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  organia| 
tion,  without  announcement  of 
plans.  He  left  the  editorship  of 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Newt. 
vacationing  with  Mrs.  Davis  and 
return  to  New  York  City. 

Aubrey  Graves  will  continue 
managing  editor  in  charge,  there 
ing  no  present  aimouncement 
Mr.  Davis’  successor. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  6,  1937 


U  s.  PUTS  BAN  ON 
SWEEPSTAKES  NEWS 

E<Ue‘  Down  by  Pott  Office 
with  Expectation  of 
Newspaper  Support  in  All 

Phases 


Franklin  P.  Adams  Leaves  Herald 
Tribune — Gained  Fame  As  ^^F.P,A.’’ 

IT  NABLE  to  “get  together  on  terms”  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books, 
J  on  the  expiration  date  of  his  con-  most  of  them  compilations  of  his 


IT  NABLE  to  “get  together  on  terms”  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books, 
J  on  the  expiration  date  of  his  con-  most  of  them  compilations  of  his 
tract,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  known  to  newspaper  work.  Among  them  are 
his  readers  as  “F.P.A.,”  conductor  of  “Tobogganing  on  Parnassus,”  1910;  “In 


LIQUOR  ADS  SEEN  AS 
INVITING  TROUBLE 

Federal  Administrator  Warns  That 
Drive  for  Business  Is  Overdone, 
Hints  Advertising  Expense 
Keeps  Prices  Up 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2— A  hint 


yssBiNGTON,  D.  C.,  March  3 — News-  the  “Conning  Tower”  column  for  the  Other  Words,”  1912;  “By  and  Large,”  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2 — A  hint 

carrying  reports  relating  to  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ended  his  1914;  “Weights  and  Measures,”  1917;  that  the  demand  for  lower  liquor 

JJJJ^takes  winners  will  be  barred  _  “Something  Else  Again,”  1920;  “Over-  prices  might  be  met  by  reducing 

^  the  mails  and  the  publishers  There!”,  1922;  “So  Much  the  advertising  overhead,  has  been 

lijl  be  liable  to  maximum  fine  ot  Velvet,”  1924;  “Half  a  Loaf,”  1927;  dropped  to  the  alcoholic  beverage  in- 

■  MO,  two  years  in  the  federal  peni-  “Christopher  Columbus,”  1931;  and  dustry  by  W.  S.  Alexander,  federal 

l^hsrv.  or  both.  “The  Diary  of  Our  Own  Samuel  alcohol  administrator, 

iiik  (diet  has  been  announced  by  Pepys,”  1935.  In  1909  he  collaborated  Addressing  a  dealers’  convention  in 


Pepys,”  1935.  In  1909  he  collaborated  Addressing  a  dealers’  convention  in 
with  O.  Henry  in  the  musical  comedy,  Chicago,  he  conunented; 

“Lo.”  “The  liquor  industry  since  repeal 

In  1927  Mr.  Adams  was  asked  by  has  been,  to  use  a  modem  phrase. 


Editor  Sc  Publisher  to  criticize  news¬ 
paper  practices  of  that  day.  He  re¬ 


stream-lined.  Science,  the  most  up- 
to-date  business  practices,  and  the  in- 


paO,  two  years  in  the  federal  peni- 
mbiry,  or  both. 

Hb  (diet  has  been  announced  by 
Karl  A.  Crowley  of  the  Post 
Department.  It  marks  a  de- 
prtire  from  the  “liberal”  attitude 
1111^1(1  Irish  sweepstakes  publicity 
dopted  by  James  A.  Farley  when  he 
•ok  charge  of  the  postal  system  in 
833.  Bir.  Farley  was  away  from 
fuhington  this  week. 

Ibe  ban  on  pictures  and  news 
focies  concCTning  the  huge  drawing 
nt  rigidly  enforced  during  the 
loove  administration  by  then  Post- 
Baiter  General  Walter  F.  Brown. 

Phen  Farley  succeeded  Brown  he 
to  inquiries  by  stating  that 
he  laws  which  admitt^y  bar  refer- 

mect  to  gaming  would  not  be  null!-  .  .  -  - 

iii:' '•pr..?  “r 

^  SIv/'S!  ^  oJ.r  d.y  wrote 

jeered  regularly  in  most  daily  news-  signature  “F  P  A”  except,  perhaps  poker.  Bankers  He  said:  A  cursory  glance  at  the  lavish 

’  •  •  •  probably  get  weary  of  coimting  their  liquor  advertisements  appearing  in 

papers. 


torted,  “I  write  my  criticism  in  my  genuity  of  man  have  been  convoked 
column.”  to  bring  the  industry  into  line  with 

But  the  next  year  in  an  interview  other  modern  businesses.  One  of  the 
he  commented  that  “A  lot  of  bored  most  significant  features  of  this  new 
people  are  writing  our  new^iaper  program  (and  it  is  one  that  is  creat- 
stories  today.”  He  also  said  that  ing  some  confusion  in  public  think- 
“newspaper  stories  are  better  written  ing),  is  the  merchandising  push  so 
today  than  they  ever  have  been,  characteristic  of  the  revitalized  in¬ 


despite  a  touch  of  boredom.” 


dustry.  New  markets,  ever  new  mar- 


“I  suppose,”  he  added,  “bored  people  kets,  are  the  goal.  New  drinkers  for 
always  have  and  always  will  be  the  this  or  that  brand.  An  advertising 
writers  of  newspaper  stories.  Unfor-  campaign  that  calls  for  a  budget  of 
tunately,  we  cannot  change  human  many  millions.  How  far  will  this  go? 


‘"Conning  Tower"  column  over  hig 
signature,  “F.  P.  A.” 


VpJation  of  the  rule  does  not  affect  connection  there  March  1.  His  last  mag^es  conclusively 

he  second-class  mailing  privUeges  of  column  appeared  that  day.  The  paper  “I  certainly  am  not  among  those  proves  mai  cusuuers  are  using 

iWper,  it  was  ex^lainedT  and  made  no  mention  of  its  dro^g  who  look  back  on  the  ‘good  old  days  brazenly  madious  methods  to  meke 

onlv  the  edition  carrying  the  objec-  F  P.  A.  and  no  substitute  column  has  oi  journalism.’  The  glittering  present  pubhc  liquor  copious  in  order 

Sable  matter  wiU  1^  refused  entry,  appeared.  is  always  the  golden  age.  I’m  not  to  step  up  consi^pUon  to  take  care 


ttOUIUC  ulaltci  will  ,  o -  — o —  -  -  -  ,  . 

iU  postmasters  have  been  notified  to  Mr.  Adams  stated  that  his  reluctant  going  to  keep  alive  the  legend  of  ‘toe  ove^^oauction 


nveie  the  statute  if  violations  arc  departure  from  toe  newspaper  was  old  New  York  Morning  Sun  for  in-  .i  a^***'^*'^”*'^  *^*il!*^*  A^euersu 

detected  in  this  month’s  mailings,  amicable  but  frankly  admitted  that  stance,”  he  added.  h^w^ldvelSTe^J^Me^S  ako‘tv^ 

Ihis  order  affects  not  only  strictly  the  question  of  money  was  toe  real  Noted  for  his  borrowed  style  of  toe  ^ 

™..er  but  also  ordinary  ro^on.  yea,  Samuel  Pepya,  one  of  Mr 

news  Items.  They  wouldnt  pay  me  enough,  Adams  most  apt  adaptations  m  that  „nlike  anvthine  ever  before  known  to 

Newspapers  have  been  in  the  fore-  in  fact  they  wanted  to  pay  line  was  done  to  19^  after  the  birth  the  industry^  is  inviting  troubfe.  Our 

toot  in  the  demand  that  drastic  ac-  me  less  he  said.  of  his  second  son,  Timothy  Jonathan.  concern  is  with  the  con- 


“It  has  seemed  to  us  in  toe  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  that  such  a 


Noted  for  his  borrowed  style  of  toe  advertising  expense  is  also  lay- 

_  X  o  _  1  _  g/r-  mg  an  excessive  toll  on  toe  consumer, 

great  Samuel  Pepys,  one  of  Mr.  ^  »  ... 


tont  in  the  demand  that  drastic  ac¬ 
ton  be  taken  to  curb  lotteries,  Solici- 


me  less,”  he  said.  of  his  seco 

According  to  figures  released  this  He  wrote: 


tent  of  toe  advertisement.  To  control 


- - -  _  -  ,  _  1  .V  tt  VIT  J  Ti/r  .  IClll.  UX  UlC  CtUVCl  LidCXllCllU  XU  VUIIUUI 

lor  Crowley  stated.  In  view  of  the  year  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  “So  home  for  dinner,  very  fine,  of  that  we  have  adopted  certain  regula- 

Klitorial  support  assured,  he  believes  Adams  salary  for  iamb  stew,  and  so  to  my  writing,  but  tions  to  prevent  deception  of  toe  con- 

iL - J  1 — :ii  1 —  1935  was  0,^l,o52.  ■'  .  ^  —  -i- -  r.^x  - m, 


the  renewed  ban  will  be  effective.  was  niy  wife  telling  me  she  felt  very  ill,  siiming  puWic.  We  have  no  authority 

I  Estiiiiates  vary  as  to  toe  amount  of  ‘The  columnist  who  in  almost  35  I  took  her  to  an  hospital,  and  I.  Bubin,  to  prevent  or  curtail  toe  use  of  ad- 
money  spent  in  toe  United  States  an-  years  of  writing  has  become  one  of  the  physician,  come  to  see  her,  and  vertising  matter  which,  while  informs— 

jually  for  purchase  of  sweepstakes  nation  s  foremost  satirists,  has  no  then  he  and  I  for  a  walk  about  toe  tive  to  toe  consumer,  is  offensive  to 

tickets  but  seizures  of  sample  tickets  plans  for  toe  future  except  to  take  town,  and  thence  to  toe  hospital,  and  the  general  public, 

by  postal  inspectors  lead  toe  depart-  time  off  for  awhile.  He  feels  that  my  wife  hath  a  fine  son,  the  second  “it  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the 


I  by  postal  inspectors  lead  toe  depart' 


“It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the 


nent  to  consider  $20,000,000  a  year  is  after  conducting  his  column  since  best  looking  child  I  ever  saw  in  my  radio  should  not  be  used  in  any  man— 
iot  excessive.  1904  in  New  York  papers  and  for  a  life,  and  so  at  five  in  the  morning  ngj-  33  advertising  medium  for  dis- 

Representative  Kenney  of  New  Jer-  before  m  a  Chicago  paper  without  walked  home  with  Dr.  Rubin,  and  tilled  spirits,  wines,  or  malt  beverages; 
ey,  sponsor  of  a  bill  for  a  national  lot-  hissing  hardly  a  day  except  for  regu-  then  I  home  in  toe  bright,  suimy  that  no  liquor  advertising  material 
try  calculated  to  keep  millions  now  vacations,  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  mormng,  the  weariest  and  happiest  should  appear  in  Simday  newspapers 
lent  out  of  toe  coimtry  at  home  to  ■  rw  m  A/I  ^  was.”  or  in  toe  magazine  sections  of  Sun- 

inance  government  needs,  has  issued  Chicago,  Mr.  Adams  at-  That  best  looking  child  he  refers  to  day  papers;  that  no  advertising  mate- 

I  statement  of  protest  saying:  tended  the  Armour  Scientific  Academy  Anthony.  rial  of  any  character  should  contain 


I  statement  of  protest  saying:  cxiiemmc /^cauemy 

and  was  a  student  at  toe  Umversity 
newspapers  may  not  announce  Michigan,  1899-1900.  He  started 
he  beneficiaries  m  papers  delivered  the  Chicago  Journal  in  1903,  join- 
ough  the  mails  but  radio  will  m-  York  Mail  in  1904  where 


ras  his  first  son,  Anthony.  rial  of  any  character  should  contain 

Mr.  Adams’  home  is  at  Westport,  pictures,  drawings,  or  caricatures  of 
lonn.  women  or  children,  or  religious  sub- 

-  jects  or  insignia,  or  of  barroom  scenes; 

,  ^  T\  f  advertising  material 


farm  us  fullv  of  toe  ereat  event  which  .  rx  f  ““  advertismg  material 

■‘‘d  t  nj'z  court  oeeb.^ 

to-awto?  iSt  RitdlO  Proceedings  alcohoUc  Averages.” 

•Ires!  i<  0ai>ai^  V,.,*  ♦V...  ^  Herald  TYibune  m  1931  after  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2 — The  An  excessive  number  of  retail  out- 


press  is  gagged  but  toe  news  will  out.” 
At  the  offices  of  toe  Federal  Corn- 


toe  World  was  bought  out. 

He  was  never  a  cub  reporter.  Bar- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2 — The 
judicial  branch  of  toe  federal  govem- 


lets  was  another  cause  given  for  hi^ 


ment  remains  toe  only  division  de-  prices,  but  Alexander  professed  to  see 
dining  to  go  “on  toe  air.”  no  merit  in  toe  claim  that  taxes  con- 

President  Roosevelt  frequently  tribute  materially  to  boosting  liquor 


:  Eastman,  a  Chicago  Journal  clining  to  go  “on  the  air.”  no  mi 

.  ^  colonist,  went  on  vacation  and  President  Roosevelt  frequently  tribut 

hat  w'p^®®^^!?^®*  broadc^ts  u  Adams  who  had  been  a  contributor  speaks  for  the  executive  department,  costs. 

SJr  ‘^®:  ^  congressional  sessions  have  been 

to^by  toe  Post  Office  Departm^t  of  filling  in.  Upon  Eastmans  re-  broadcast,  giving  the  listening  public  0*N 

^  ^®  ^  ^  columnist  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Pau 

*  I?  expressed  that  broad-  and  Eastman  devoted  his  attention  to  legislative  division.  But  to  toe  sug-  the  A 

criticism.  gestion  of  National  Broadcasting  Publishing  Company,  this  week  be- 

^  ts  from  their  programs.  During  the  war  Mr.  Adams  obtained  Company  that  the  proceedings  of  this  came  partner  of  Walter  E.  Edge,  for- 

jj  — - a  leave  of  absence  from  the  New  York  week’s  opinion  day  be  radioed,  reply  mer  United  States  Senator,  in  con- 

a  runaciu  DE-DDE-ct.K.nrA-mri-  Tribune  and  was  commissioned  a  Cap-  was  made:  ducting  the  Borland  Advertising 

g  REPRESENTATIVE  tain  in  toe  Military  Intelligence  Divi-  “The  Court  felt  that  the  request  Agen 

III  /™®^*Klapp-Frazier,  national  ad-  sion  and  saw  service  in  France  should  be  denied.”  empli 

B  representatives,  have  been  from  February,  1918,  until  after  toe  In  his  story  on  the  incident,  Michael  and 

to  represent  toe  Conneraville  armistice.  W.  Flynn,  executive  editor  of  the  Edge 


ing  toe  listening  public  O’NEIL  PARTNER  IN  AGENCY 
o  toe  workings  of  toe  PaulJ.  O’Neill,  secretary- treasurer  of 
ision.  But  to  toe  sug-  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union 
National  Broadcasting  Publishing  Company,  this  week  be- 


Tribune  and  was  commissioned  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  toe  Military  Intelligence  Divi- 


ducting 


Advertising 


saw  service  in  France  should  be  denied.” 


“The  Court  felt  that  the  request  Agency  of  that  city.  O’Neill  has  been 
bould  be  denied.”  employed  by  toe  agency  for  30  years. 


(InA)  News-Examiner,  effective  Mar. 
•  It  is  announced  by  George  S. 
atnian,  general  manager  of  toe 
"6ws-Examiner. 


In  his  story  on  the  incident,  Michael  and  in  recent  years  has  served  Mr. 
W.  Flynn,  executive  editor  of  the  Eklge  as  personal  representative  in 


Part  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Paris  Washington  Times,  added  this  faceti-  the  business,  particularly  when  Mr 
'here  he  conducted  a  column,  ous  line:  Edge  was  busy  successively  as  sen- 


“The  Listening  Post,”  in  Stars  and 
Stripes. 


“It  is  not  known  how  toe  court  ator,  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 


divided  on  toe  broadcast  issue.” 


ambassador  to  France. 
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GRAMLING  HEADS  AP 
MEMBERSHIP  DEPT. 


PRICE  TO  REDUCE  CAPITAL 


lvl£«IV10C«lx3nin  l  •  Newsprint  Firm  Reorganization  Ap- 

Fiald  Repretentative  in  Department  proved  by  Shareholder* 

*  •  .  j  r'u-  r  *  Montreal,  March  1 — A  reorganiza- 

Appointed  Chief — With  A**oci.  ..  ,  .  n—  n  .i.  . 

IV  c  P  Brothers  &  Com¬ 

ated  Pre**  10  Years  Former  pany,  involving  reduction  of  the  bank- 
Pittsburgh  Bureau  Manager  rupt  newsprint  firms’  capital  from 

-  $60,000,000  to  $30,000,000  was  ratified 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  today  at  meetings  of  the  preferred 
the  Associated  Press,  has  announced  and  common  shareholders  held  in 
the  appointment  of  O.  S.  Gramling  Quebec. 

After  approving  generally  all  the  di- 
five  assistant  in  rectors’  moves  in  the  proposed  reor- 
charge  of  the  ganization,  shareholders  accepted  the 
membership  de-  directors’  resignation  and  elected  a 
partment.  new  board. 

Gramling  sue-  Special  by-law  “D”  ratified  today, 
ceeds  Edward  authorized  the  capital  structure  reduc- 
Stanley,  who  or-  tion.  Borrowing  of  $15,000,000 
ganized  and  de-  through  first  mortgage  bonds  was  au- 
veloped  the  de-  thorized  in  special  by-law  “E.” 
partment  and  Special  by-law  “F”  providing  for  the 


NEW  ADVERTISING  CHIEFS 


KERNAHAN  LEAVES  AMERICA 

Wa*  Display  Classified  Advetth|^ 
Manager  12  Years 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr,  ^ 
Usher  of  the  Neto  York  Anicrim 
rccepted  the  resignation  Thursdavii 

W.  E.  Kemahan, _ 

display  classified 

of  the 
American  for 
nearly  12  years.  K' 

There  was  no 
announcement 
Mr.  Kema- 
ban’s 

two 

years  Mr. 

Kemahan’s  ser- 
vice  on  the 
American  were  w.  K.  Ke.saw. 
spent  as  Sunday 


veloped  the  de-  thorized  in  special  by-law  “E.”  Louis  Star-Times  Announce*  New  American  were  w  j.;  Kessasu 

partment  and  Special  by-law  “F”  providing  for  the  Local  and  National  Managers  spent  as  Sunday 

who  last  week  borrowing  of  not  more  than  $4,268,000  The  appointment  of  James  B.  Wilson  advertising  manager.  Prior  to  his  ^ 
was  named  head  thruogh  second  mortgage  debentm^s,  as  local  advertising  manager,  and  pointment  to  the  American,  Mr.  Ke- 
of  the  AP  News  received  ratification.  In  connection  Frank  J.  Prendergast  as  national  ad-  nahan  held  a  similar  position  on  h 


o  s  Gsamung  Photo  Service  with  the  loan,  directors  were  author- 
a  n  d  Wirephoto.  jzed  to  pledge  or  sell  securities  as  they 
Gramling  has  been  with  the  Associ-  deem  expedient 
ated  Press  for  10  years  and  for  the  The  $15,000,000  issue  will  be  used 
last  three  months  has  been  an  assis-  buy  back  bonds  of  the  company 
tant  to  Stanley  with  headquarters  in  held  by  Pacona,  Limited. 


New  York. 


The  new  board  was  named  as  fol- 


Before  joining  the  AP,  Gramling  lows:  A.  A.  Aitken,  Montreal;  Paul  P. 
had  wide  experience  on  newspapers  Hutchison,  Montreal;  J.  D.  Johnson, 
in  the  South  after  starting  newspaper  Montreal;  A.  P.  Marcis,  Quebec;  J.  C. 
work  on  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo-  Newman,  Montreal;  A.  C.  Picard,  Que- 


crat.  For  three  years,  prior  to  his  as-  bee;  Sir  Keith  Price,  London;  Paul  F. 
signment  to  the  membership  depart-  sise,  Montreal,  and  A.  C.  M.  Thomp- 
ment  as  field  representative  in  Penn-  son.  K.  C.,  Quebec. 

sylvania.  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  _  Fxank  J.  Pbenocbgast  James  b.  Wilsom 

New  Jersey  and  New  York,  Gramling  ...  *  .u  e.  r  • 

was  chief  of  bureau  at  Pittsburgh.  PROPOSALS  REJECTED  "lanager  of  the  St- 

Before  that  he  had  varied  as^-  .  .  „  - - -  ,  S'"™  ^ 

ments  in  the  New  York  office  on  the  ^  *•  Agreement  C.  W.  .^buchon,  adyert^g  director, 


PROPOSALS  REJECTED 


city  and  general  desks. 
SENSITIVE  TO  WORD 


New  York  Evening  Journal  for  tint 
years.  He  left  the  post  of  advert!^ 
manager  of  the  New  York  TeUgm 
to  go  with  the  Journal. 

WALKER  JOINS  ‘N.  Y.  WOMAir 

Former  City  Editor  of  Herald  Til- 
une  Made  Magaxine  Editor 

Stanley  Walker,  former  city  edh 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  al 
later  managing  editor  of  the  New  7«i 
Mirror,  was  named  editor  of  the  Nit 
Fbank  j.  Pbenbebgast  James  b.  Wilsom  York  Woman,  March  3.  He  sueeedi 
,  .  _  -  .  James  Monahan  who  joins  the  exta- 

vertismg  manager  of  the  St.  Louts  jjyg  staff  of  the  magazine. 
Star-Times,  has  hem  apnounj^  by  talker  joined  the  New  Yei 

C.  W.  Aubuchon,  adyerti^g  director,  ^^d  remained  withie 


Turned  Down  by  Guild  Mr.  Prender^t,  for  the  past  nine  paper  throu^  its  merger  within 

Signifying  his  wUlingness  to  sign  years  has  been  m  charge  ^  automobUe  Tnbtine  until  1935.  During  the  k 


SENSITIVE  TO  WORD  “MUST”  a  contract  with  the  guild,  S.  I.  New-  Star-Times.  seven  years  he  had  been  city  edk 

-  house,  publisher  of  the  Long  Island  ,  to  jommg  ffie  He  then  went  to  the  Mirror,  was  tnu- 

President  Asks  Institution  of  “Ought  Press,  at  a  meeting  Tuesday  with  the  "  a^  years  age^  ferred  to  the  New  York  Amcnceumi 

Legisletion”  guild  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  J®  Chicago  Amerwan  and  ,ater  joined  the  New  Yorker  as  a- 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3-Indi-  reiterated  his  proposals  made  several  oartmei^^^hrSLM^^^^  j?® 

eating  his  sensitiveness  to  newspaper  times  before  that  he  would  sign  a  ganiMtion  Ortober  to  do  radio  work. 

r\i^rocoi^incr\7  nn..  contTBct  on  the  bdsis  of  OfliTideTi  IS  the  author  of  three  bocb, 


seven  years  he  had  been  city  edifer 


Mr.  WilOTn,  prior  to  joining  the  He  then  went  to  the  Mirror,  was  trsu- 


Legislation”  guild  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

W...™,.,.,  D.  C.,  March  A-Iadi-  Kia  p^JK^U  ™.da  several  t 

eating  his  sensitiveness  to  newspaper  times  before  that  he  would  sign  a  ggoj^ation 

phraseology.  President  Roosevelt  ap-  contract  on  the  basis  of  Camden  _ _  _ 

pealed  to  newspaper  correspondents  (N.  J.)  Courier  scale,  or  would  meet  CHARTER  VOIDING  ENJOINED 

in  writing  of  his  legislative  programs  conditions  of  any  paper  on  Long  _ 

to  drop  the  word  “must”  and  sub-  Island,  or  would  arbitrate  for  a  set-  Columbus  Typographical  Union  Aid 


stitute  the  word  “ought.” 


tlement.  The  guild  rejected  the  two 


President  at  his  Tuesday  confer-  proposals  and  said  that  they  would 
ence  was  questioned  about  his  views  arbitrate. 


of  new  NRA  legislation.  After  an-  i-icwiiuuw:  icn  uiai  Uic  >-aiii-  American  Federation  of  Labor  from 

swering.  he  then  went  on  to  point  out  den  pajwr  was  in  a  position  most  removing  the  charter  of  the  Columbus  Wom^-  She  was  previously  with » 


Mr.  Newhouse  felt  that  the  Cam- 


CHARTER  VOIDING  ENJOINED  Night  Club  Era,”  “City  Edite,’ 

_  Mrs.  Astor  s  Horse,  and  numerM 

Columbus  Typographical  Union  Aid  magazine  articles. 

IT  J  ^  Announcement  was  ako  made  <M  fie 

r>  AE*  o°TT  appointment  of  Mrs.  Haydie  Yaia 

Columbus,  O.,  March  2-Hearmg  on  formerly  managing  editor  of  Toik 
a  temporary  injunction  restraimng  the  managing  editor  of  the  New  Yd 


.... - .o*  ™  r- — -  ui  i  iu  Ti_  J  -J  iU  t  removing  me  cnaner  oi  me  LvOiumous  Vw-lro- 

that  the  descriptive  phrase  must  leg-  comparable  to  the  Press  ^d  said  that  Federation  of  Labor  is  set  for  9  a.  m.  ^  Yorken _ 

islation”  was  invented  by  the  news-  h®  was  m  accord^ce  with  a  state-  Friday,  in  the  Franklin  County  com-  cnixmN 

paper  correspondents,  who  have  used  ment  made  several  years  ago  by  offi-  pleas  court  94,598  LINES  IN  EDITION 

that  term  for  the  past  three  years.  cials  of  the  guild  that  I^ng  Isl^d,  granted  by  Judge  i.  t- - ~n  A  A  tk,' 

The  President  further  said  that  he  excludmg  Brooklyn,  should  a  ter-  j  Randall  against  Willism  Ol^l-homa  Time*  Dividend  ftj 

npv«»r  aorepH  with  that  c1as.cification.  ritorial  Unit  and  therefore  he  would  _  _ ., _ .  t  Issue.  Feb.  26  Ran  70  Pace* 


never  agreed  with  that  classification, 
but  felt  that  all  legislation  either  de- 
sired  or  inspired  by  the  White  House  .  ^ 
should  be  described  as  “ought  leg-  five 
islation.” 


not  consider  New  York  City  scales. 


Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
and  Francis  J.  Dillon,  his  official  rep- 


Issue,  Feb.  26  Ran  70  Page* 

The  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Feb.  iz 


Weetoe^ay  afternoon  a  «presenta-  ^^r^iu^rof  Co^^^^^  issue  is  believed  to  have  ^t  a  r. 

ive  of  the  Press  stereotypers  imion  „ _ ,  -.=.00  ^r,A  n„oop  ,.^r.,-A  in  nvkht:; 


''^ntJ*^p*fhp*’m!h^«hpr  ^TLiftinn  T.  Ralph  Ellis,  Operator  for  the  Colum-  City  tor  a  regular  daUy  ediUon. 

thrSi!  rpfr^r^frZ  (O')  Dispatch,  is  president.  edition  running  7()  pages  cabled  v| 


Typographical  Union  No.  5,  of  which  PSge  and  linage  record  in  Oklah; 
T.  Ralnh  Ellis,  operator  for  the  Colum-  City  for  a  regular  daUy  edition. 


Last  week  Dillon,  acting  on  Green’s  lines  of  local  retail  adver 


E.  D.  RING  VICE-PRESIDENT  Last  week  DUlon,  acting  on  Green’s  598  lines  of  local  retail  advertir; 

E.  D.  Ring,  Canadian  manager,  has  r  „„„  icI/inW  Intimnl  wh^rp  authority,  had  ordered  the  Columbus  merchandise  in  a  great  city-wde  sai 

been  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  —-—uTrs  of”fniir  uninne  havp  hrm  charter  revoked  on  complaint  that  the  known  as  “Dividend  Day.  Thee^ 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Ltd.,  subsidiary  -ti-iUp  fnr  ahnnt  15  wppItc  Ap_  Columbus  federation  indorsed  the  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York  ___ manaopmpnt  thp  rp<sn-  General  Motors  strike,  which  was  cessful  1936  “Gain  Day’  and  was 
City.  Before  Mr.  Ring  joined  Young  malcp^anv  aorii<uitinnc  backed  by  John  L.  Lewis’  committee  eni^of-February  s^es  event. 

&  Rubicam  as  manager  of  the  Cana-  j  u  that^  mnrp  «trin-  industrial  organization.  The  advance  publicity  whi^  stas< 


,  „  o  TV  u-  T  XT  v  1  on  Strike  tor  aoout  10  weeks.  Ac- 
of  Yoimg  &  Rubic^,  Inc.,  ^w  York  ^  management  the  reso- 

Ci^.  ^fore  Mr.  Ring  jom^  Young  did  not  make  any  accusations 


&  Rub^am  as  manner  of  *e  Cana- 

dian  offices  at  Mon^al  and  -roronto,  measures  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
he  was  vice-president  of  Ronalds  ® 


NEGOTIATIONS  RESUMED 


The  advance  publicity  which  star 
about  eight  weeks  before  the  erS 
i.ncluded  14  teaser  advertisements: 


Company,  Montreal,  merchandising  Th^J^lilSion  Chicago,  March  3— A  stalemate  in  cartoon  style,  to  full  pages  in  cii 

and  sales  promotion  counselor.  Sev-  S  hpflf  a  if  ^hp  o®gotiations  between  the  Chicago  and  a  bla^  and  white  advertise^ 

eral  years  ago  he  was  connected  with  e  passe  Air  ^  j  x  Times  and  the  Chicago  Newspaper  all  of  which  appeared  in  the  ^ 

the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Associ-  ^  Monday  at  contract  negotiating  committee  Oklahoman  and  the  OklahoM  0 

•uritli  the  ne' 


ation,  Montreal,  Canada.  Mr.  Ring 
has  also  spent  about  three  years  with 
Geyer  Agency  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


LIBERAL  CHANGE  KILLED 


Guild  contract  negotiating  committee  Oklahoman  and  the  Oklahoma  C 
over  a  guild  shop  was  ended  here  to-  Times.  Simultaneously  with  the  ne 
day  when  Don  Stevens,  chairman  of  paper  campaign,  radio  station 
the  guild  contract  committee,  agreed  broadcast  frequent  announcements 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  March  2  —  An  to  set  aside  that  clause  in  the  pro¬ 
amendment  to  the  McKee  child  labor  posed  agreement  and  continue  nego- 


to  and  including  the  day  before  3 
sale  when  more  elaborate  announr 


CORRECTION  amendment  to  the  McKee  child  labor  posed  agreement  and  continue  nego-  sale  when  more  elaborate  annouu 

This  correction  should  be  inserted  bill  to  permit  boys  12  years  of  age  tiations  on  the  remainder  of  the  con-  ments  described  the  event.  Arra 
on  page  24  of  the  International  Year  to  sell  and  deliver  newspapers  was  tract.  Conferences  were  expected  to  ments  were  made  with  hotels  to 
Book  Number  in  place  of  the  one  killed  March  1  before  the  measure  be  resumed  later  this  week.  “We  plan  free  day  room  service  to  out-oi^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Feb.  27  issue,  was  advanced  to  third  reading.  The  to  present  the  matter  of  a  preferen-  shoppers.  Special  rates  preva»^. 
TRINIDAD  CHRONICLE-NEWS  and  bill  prohibits  employm«it  of  children  tial  guild  shop  to  the  Times  unit  at  leading  auto  hotels  ^d 
NEWS  PICTORIAL  (established  under  16,  except  that  boys  between  the  time  when  the  proposed  contract  Free  street  car  service  to  ^ 
Dec  8,  1936),  circulation  Chronicle-  14  and  16  years  may  wigage  in  is  submitted  for  approval,”  said  Mr.  town  section  was  provided  from 

“street  trades.”  Stevens.  11  A.M. 


News,  3,045.  UP  Subscriber. 


Fertile  —  because  nearl\  every  family  lives 
in  an  individual  home.  More  than  ninety-one 
per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  in  Philadelphia  are 
the  single-family  type. 

Fertile — because  home  is  the  primary  in¬ 
terest  of  this  people;  it  colors  their  thinking, 
their  planning,  their  spending. 

Fertile — because  everj’  private  home  is  alive 
with  needs,  from  basement  to  roof-top;  from 
rear  lawn  to  front  curb:  Needs  that  apartment 
dwellers  never  know. 

And  it  is  economical  to  cultivate  this  fertile 
Held  because  a  great  home  newspaper  has 
grown  here. 

For  forty-two  years  The  Bulletin  has 
progressed  with  Philadelphia.  Its  growth  is 


based  upon  reader  interest.  No  premiums  or 
subscriber  contests  have  ever  been  used.  I 
Today  —  it  is  read  in  nearly  every  home  in 
Philadelphia  and  suburbs  ...  in  every  age 
group  ...  in  every  income  class.  * 

Circulation  —  521,057  for  1936;  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  Phila-^ 
delphia,  morning  or  evening;  the  third  largest 
daily  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 

Rate  —  sixty-five  cents  per  line  .  .  .  one  of 
the  lowest  costs  per  reader  among  all  news¬ 
papers  in  America. 

Cultivate  this  greatest  market  of  homes 
through  The  Evening  Bulltin  —  the  news¬ 
paper  nearly  everybody  reads.  Consult  your 
Advertising  Agency. 

Copyright  19S1,  Bulletin  Company,  Philadelphia 


Kvery  man  who  tills  the  soil  knows  that 
there  are  decrees  of  fertility  in  land.  His  south 
tract  may  do  well  in  wheat,  while  his  north 
field  fails,  even  with  the  same  sun  and  rain. 

And  every  man  w'ho  sells  goods  knows  that 
there  are  degrees  of  responsiveness  in  markets. 
In  some,  years  of  hard  work  are  of  no  avail ; 
in  others,  customers  seem  to  have  been  just 
waiting  for  his  product. 

Philadelphia  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  sale  of 
*ny  product  or  service  which  has  to  do  with 
the  home. 

Fertile  —  because  it  is  the  greatest  home 
tenter  in  the  western  world  .  .  .  with  far  more 
single-family  dwellings  than  any  other  city, 
and  more  than  any  one  of  twenty-tw«)  states. 


W  1 

mm 

\ 


private  offices  like  doctors,  lawyer  Managing  EdUor  Wrih>t 
and  dentists,  are  trying  to  win  a  quick  »  o  »  rr  ruet  \ 

favorable  impression  when  strangers  ^EowhrOW^  Opera  Rcviok 
and  regular  customers  or  clients  ap-  Introducing  a  new  way  of  covIZ 
pear.  In  some  cities  you  now  find  the  opera,  the  Worcester  (MassT^ 
downtown  florist  giving  a  twice-a-  p^st  Feb.  25  printed  two  ~ 

week  service  to  offices.  Monday  and  views. 

Thursday  his  delivery  boy  leaves  at  Underneath  its  regular  bv 
his  customers,  a  bunch  of  assorted  and  critic,  Inez  M.  Eam«'« 

flowers.  Not  expensive  things,  but  peared  an  article  by  C  L.  Wil^ 
fresh,  colorful  and  beautiful.  A  flat  managing  editor,  who  wrote  wh^ 
fee  is  charged  by  the  week.  The  ser-  called  a  “lowbrow”  review.  In  M* 
vice  doesn  t  earn  much,  but  immedi-  York  for  Albert  Stoessel’s  onT 
ately  the  service  starts,  private  orders  ‘  Garrick,”  Mr.  Wilson  said  th^ 
from  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  had  talked  to  Miss  Fames  and  il 
office  start  coming  in.  her,  “You  take  the  highbrow  and  ij 

take  the  lowbrow.” 

Gel  One,  the  Others  Follow  The  new  presentation  was  wanak 

People  follow  each  other  in  ad-  received  in  Worcester  which  is  | 
vertising,  the  same  as  they  fol-  muisical  city,  being  the  home  of  th 
lew  any  crowd.  Get  one  florist  started  annual  Worcester  Musical  Festival 

and  the  others  come  along  in  no  time.  — — — - 

As  soon  as  the  first  account  is  sold,  NEWS  DIRECTORS  RE-ELECTQ 
check  sales,  each  week.  When  you  Directors  and  officers  of  the  Clii. 
are  convinced  that  the  advertising  is  capo  Daily  News,  Inc.,  were  re-electt 
clicking,  pass  the  result  story  on  to  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholi 
your  national  representatives.  They  grs  and  directors  in  Chicago,  Mard 
can  use  the  story  when  soliciting  cos-  2.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  wa 
metics,  expensive  hosiery,  dresses,  renamed  president;  John  F.  OKeefc. 
lop-price  cars— in  fact,  anything  secretary;  Lynn  E.  Aldrich,  treasuiw 
thought  of  as  a  luxury  item.  and  Arthur  E.  Hall,  assistant  secretin 


HOW  newspaper 
Advertising  Works 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Esek  week  an  advertlsInK  elaealdeatlen  will  be  analysed  In  these  columns. 
Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers  on  a  retail  outlet,  these 
studios  should  of  egual  interest  to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


No.  9.  Flowers 

Are  “ITiey  a  Luxury?  What  to  Advertise 

Every  day  during  1935,  three  fam-  l^/fOST  florists  know  about  what 
ilies  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1^1  their  stocks  will  consist  of,  a 
kept  a  record  of  every  penny  they  week  in  advance;  hence,  a  7-day 
spent.  The  smallest  iton  down  to  a  schedule  of  flowers  can  be  presented 
postage  stamp  was  recorded.  An  ex-  in  space  that  might  nm  from  250 
amination  of  their  expenditures  pub-  lines  to  400  lines.  A  simple  heading — 
lished  last  October  in  the  Providence  “Here  is  our  flower  schedule  for  next 
Journal-Bulletin,  throws  considerable  week,”  followed  by  a  quality  talk, 
light  on  what,  and  what  not  is  a  lux-  type  of  delivery,  and  seven  para- 
ury  item.  Flowers,  based  on  the  daily  graphs — one  for  each  of  the  next  seven 
sales  of  florists,  are  definitely  thought  days,  with  definite  suggestions  about 
of  as  a  luxury.  The  purchases  of  the  seven  different  flowers  offered, 
these  three  families,  and  research  makes  up  the  ad. 
gives  additional  proof  that  most  people 

think  them  a  luxury.  Should  Prices  Appear? 

JUST  why  thousands  of  small  ad¬ 
vertisers  fail  to  mention  prices, 

Five  florists  interviewed  in  five  has  only  one  explanation.  They  think 
different  cities  said  that  their  a  price  will  scare  the  prospect  Yet 
sales  were  in  three  classifications  -1st  in  the  same  issue  of  papers  checked, 
funerals  and  illness;  2nd,  parties  and  you  find  dozens  of  department  store 
anniversaries;  3rd,  casual  purchases  ads  and,  it  is  exceptional  when  an 
by  people  who  have  a  few  flowers  in  item  is  listed,  described  or  shown, 

that  the  price  of  the  article  is  omitted. 

Price  everything — give  a  range  of 
prices  where  roses  are  described.  If 
carnations  appear  in  the  ad,  price 
them.  $5.00  for  a  special  evening 


Who  Sells  Them? 

JUST  why  so  many  Greek  am 
Italian  people  drift  into  this  bu8i< 


Their  Advertising  Record 

rl  most  cities,  a  ^yglass  or  a  micro¬ 
scope  is  necessary  to  find  any  flor- 


THE  ESSENTIAL  FACTS  /7 

about  this  thing  called  “Crime 


Of  course  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
prints  news  of  what  is  called  crime  and  di¬ 
saster — the  essential  news  .  .  .  not  to  glorify 
the  criminal  or  to  minimize  the  crime,  but 
to  help  huild  an  informed  public  opinion. 
Quoting  from  the  Monitor’s  first  anniversary 
edition,  “Whatever  affects  public  welfare  . . . 
is  printed  in  completeness  sufficient  for  in¬ 
formation  but  without  undue  embellishment 
or  sensational  display.  The  emphasis  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  helpful,  the  encouraging,  the 
constructive.” 

Because  Monitor  readers  are  able  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  news  they  read  in  the  Monitor,  they 
also  believe  the  advertising  it  carries — and 
what’s  more,  they  respond  to  it. 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 


February,  1937 


The 

Christian  Science  Monitob 


This  represents  s  gain  of  12,650  over 
February,  1036.  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  averaged  210,863  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  February,  1937— 
a  gain  of  9,736  over  February,  1936. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


PublUkrd  by  The  rjiri«tian  Science  Publi.hlng  Society 
Boston,  .Maa.achu^tt, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  —  300  FIFTH  AVENUE 

tPth^r  Brmnrh  ChicaC**.  Detrait,  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City. 

San  Kranciseo,  Los  Anfeleit,  Seattlog  Miami, 

London,  Paris.  Geneva 


How  Much  to  Start 

WHILE  flowers  are  bought  every 
day  of  the  week,  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  concentrate  the  entire 
expenditure  in  a  series  of  26  ads,  run 
once  a  week,  Saturday  evening,  if  a 
6-dav  paper;  Sunday,  if  a  7-day 
paper. 


A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


Mornini^ 


Sunday 
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One  more  step  along  the  road  of 

Typographical  Excellence 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  easier  to  read  than  ever 
before.  The  text  type  is  larger,  noticeably  larger,  than  it  was. 

The  reading  matter  is  easier  on  the  eye,  faster  on  the  mind.  ' 

Technically,  the  body  type  was  changed  from  6}4  point  Ionic  set 
on  a  7  point  base  to  7  point  Ionic  on  a  7M  point  base.  The  classic 
Bodoni  Bold  headline  style  devised  by  the  Herald  Tribune,  used 
as  a  model  by  newspapers  all  over  the  world,  remains  unchanged. 

The  history  of  this  newspaper  in  no  small  part  has  been  the 
history  of  newspaper  typography.  From  the  day  when  the  world’s 
first  linotype  machine  went  to  work  in  the  Tribune’s  composing 
room,  it  has  been  a  story  of  printers’  pioneering. 

Persistent  in  the  development  of  easier-reading  and  better- written 
news,  this  newspaper  now  makes  another  move  to  the  end  that 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  of  readers  may  read  in  still 
greater  comfort. 

NEW.«^^RK 

Xetal6  tribune 

A  European  edition  is  published  daily  in  Paris 
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^hoxi  1" akcA 


ONE  of  the  reasons  for  going  to 
the  press  conferences  of  Attorney 
General  Homer  S.  Cummings  is  that 
the  newspapermen  are  always  given 
cigars.  However,  recently  the  Cum¬ 
mings  cigars  have  slipped  a  bit  in 
quality,  or  so  the  correspondents 
bought 

When  this  information  was  relayed 
to  Assistant  Attorney  General  James 
W.  Morris,  he  had  some  choice  stogies 
-sent  up  from  his  home  town,  Tampa. 

Mr.  Cummings  at  the  following  press 
conference  made  a  pretty  speech  about 
the  of  cigars,  and  where  they 
came  from.  However,  he  forgot  to 
mention  Tampa  and  stories  on  the  in¬ 
cident  toiled  to  say  they  were  Florida 
cigars. 

As  a  result  the  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  looking  askance  at  Mor¬ 
ris,  but  is  willing  to  give  the  press 
smother  trtoL  This  tost  week  the 
Chamber  sent  up  two  more  boxes, 
with  the  hope  that  the  gift  may  bear 
fniit  in  a  little  free  publicity — ^like 
this. 

•  •  • 

IITHEN  the  tote  George  Flteh,  the 
V>V  humorist,  was  publishing  a 
morning  paper  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  he  had 
in  his  employ  an  elderly  wag  who 
made  a  nightly  ritual  of  a  favorite 
joke.  Arriving  for  work,  he  would 
hang  up  his  coat,  stuff  his  pipe  smd 
then  walk  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Fitch’s 
empty  private  office  and  begin  an 
abusive  harangue  about  his  need  of  a 
raise.  The  gag  was  stale  but  it  always 
drew  a  few  snickers  in  the  city  room 
which  wsumed  the  old  fellow’s  heart 
and  prepared  him  for  the  night’s  grind. 

One  evening  the  veteran  took  his 
stance  at  the  door  and  began  as 
usual: 

‘George  Fitch,  you  so-and-so!  If 
you  don’t  raise  my  pay,  dang  your 
stingy  hide — ” 

And  a  startled  voice  said: 

“What — what — whazzat?  ” 

Mr.  Fitch,  victim  of  a  headache,  had 
fallen  asleep  on  a  couch  in  his  dark¬ 
ened  office  and  overstayed  his  usual 
hour. 

•  •  • 

ADESKMAN  on  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  handled  a  story 
under  a  Chicago  dateline  quoting  a 
prominent  dentist  as  saying  that  it’s 
mostly  imagination  you  feel  when  the 
dentist  goes  to  work.  The  dentist  con¬ 
tinued  by  telling  how  to  overcome  this. 

'Hie  Observer  man,  fresh  from  the 
clutches  of  a  dentist,  wrote  this  dou- 
ble-colunui  head  for  the  story: 
“HOLD  ON,  DOC;  THIS  HEADLINE 
WRITER 

JUST  LEFT  THE  CHAIR— IT  HURT 
PLENTY!” 

•  *  • 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  very  promising 
young  cub  joined  toe  Denver 
Post  editorial  staff  while  toe  tote 
Johnny  Day  was  city  editor.  After 
chasing  obits  and  chimto  notices  for 
a  few  weeks  his  big  chance  came,  one 
noon,  when  a  double  mxirder  cracked 
and  cau^t  Day  short  handed.  The 
regular  police  man  jumped  out  on 
toe  story  but  someone  had  to  beat  it 
out  to  the  victim’s  house  to  find  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  cub  went,  in  a  taxicab.  He 
made  a  fast  trip  out  of  it  He  was 
back,  soon,  with  a  whole  armload  of 
photographs. 

“Fine!”  beamed  Johnny  Day,  who 
was  an  appreciative  fellow.  “Did  the 
opposition  get  any?” 

“I  beat  ’em  all  there!”  said  toe  cub, 
swelling  with  pride.  “I  cleaned  out 
the  house — but  on  toe  way  out  toe 
front  door  I  met  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Sews  man  and,  just  to  promote  good 


fellowship  among  reporters,  I  gave 
him  a  couple  of  pictures  of  toe  dead 
man  and  his  wife!” 

•  •  • 

WHEN  Leo  Barren,  night  United 
Press  manager,  Los  Angeles 
bureau,  saw  his  first  electrocution 
some  years  ago,  the  man  to  be  elec¬ 
trocute  startled  toe  warden  as  he 
entered  the  death  chamber  by  making 
a  final  request. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  warden.  “If 
it  isn’t  out  of  the  ordinary,  I  might 
consider  it.” 

“I’d  like  to  shake  hands  with  every 
one  of  these  18  witnesses,”  said  toe 
condemned  man. 

The  request  was  granted.  The  one 
to  be  executed  made  his  shakes  in  a 
semi-circular  fashion  among  the  wit¬ 
nesses. 

When  toe  convict  reached  him,  Leo 
held  out  his  hand.  As  the  convict 
shook  it,  Leo  said: 

“W-w-ell — good  luck  to  you.” 
Several  minutes  later  execution  of 
toe  death  sentence  was  entered  on  the 
prison’s  record  books. 

•  •  « 

i  i  p)LEASE  print  this  story  of  my 
k  daughter’s  wedding  exactly  as 
I  have  written  it,”  was  toe  opening 
paragraph  of  a  letter  recently  received 
by  toe  society  editor  of  toe  Grand 
Island  (Midi.)  Daily  Independent. 
Fond  mama’s  write-up  was  swell, 
thought  toe  s.  e.,  until  she  came  to 
this  “united  in  toe  holy  bonds  of 
maternity.”  ‘Time  will  tell,"  was  her 
comment 

•  *  • 

Editok  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2  foi  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  ^  returnetL 


BOSTON  BOY  WINS  CUP 


Hi*  Shouting  Judged  Best  in  NBC 
Hawking  Contest 

Philip  Minsky,  Boston  Traveler 
newsboy,  won  first  prize  and  a  silver 
cup  awaited  by  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  a  newspaper 
hawking  contest  held  March  3  over 
an  NBC  network.  Boys  representing 
newspapers  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Hollywood  competed. 

The  judges  were  Charles  Gridley, 
Denver  Post  and  Portland  Oregonian 
Washington  correspondent;  George  R. 
Holmes,  INS  Washington  Bureau  man¬ 
ager;  Adela  Rogers  St  John,  Sew 
York  Mirror  special  writer;  Patrick 
Kelly,  NBC  supervisor  of  announcers, 
and  Arthur  T.  Robb,  executive  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITRUS  AD  TAX  UPHELD 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditob  &  Publisher) 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  3 — The 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida  in  a  de¬ 
cision  yesterday  declined  to  prohibit 
expenditure  of  toe  state  citnis  ad¬ 
vertising  fund  pending  completion  of 
court  action  contesting  constitution¬ 
ality  of  a  law  levying  a  tax  on  oranges, 
tangerines  and  grapefruit  Tie  court 
had  been  asked  by  Isaac  A.  Stewart 
of  Deland  for  a  temporary  injunction 
to  stop  expenditure  of  toe  money  by 
toe  Florida  Citrus  Commission.  Stew¬ 
art  had  previously  lost  an  injimction 
application  in  Circuit  Court  when 
Judge  J.  B.  Johnson  of  Tallahassee 
said  he  believed  toe  law  to  be  con¬ 
stitutional.  The  next  chapter  in  toe 
litigation  will  be  a  formal  appeal  to 
toe  Supreme  Court. 

ASKS^STATION  PERMIT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3 — ^Tie 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  has  filed 
for  a  broadcasting  license  on  1400  kc. 
and  500  watts,  unlimited  time. 

S.  G.  LITTLE  ADVANCED 

At  a  meeting  of  toe  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Home  Economics  Service 
Corporation  this  week,  S.  G.  Little 
was  elected  vice-president. 


Mr,  London  Reveals  His 
Favorite  Editor — Guess! 

Topeka,  Kan.,  March  2 — Former 
Governor  Alfred  M.  Landon  took  an¬ 
other  gentle  poke  at  the  press  when 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  toe 
Topeka  Press  club  “Frying  Pan”  din¬ 
ner  last  night  at  the  Hotel  Jayhawk. 

When  defending  himself  Landon  ! 
said,  “I  suggest  that  we  amend  the 
constitution  so  we  can  turn  over  the  I 
state  administration  to  toe  Topeka  j 
Press  club.  That  would  be  a  ‘cock-  . 
eyed’  administration  sure  enough.  1  I 
wonder  if  they  would  be  so  free  and  I 
easy  with  their  thrusts  if  they  had  | 
toe  responsibility  placed  on  their  I 
shoulders?”  I 

Tie  recent  Presidential  candidate  | 
said  he  was  surprised  that  toe  pro¬ 
gram  was  as  good  as  it  was.  He  re-  | 
vealed  that  his  “favorite  editor”  pub¬ 
lishes  toe  Literary  Digest.  Landon 
said  that  as  long  as  toe  press  and  toe  , 
politicians  can  get  together  after  an  : 
election  and  break  bread  and  “razz  | 
and  be  razzed”  in  friendly  satire,  | 
there  is  certainly  no  danger  of  the  * 
basic  democratic  form  of  toe  United  ; 
States  government  changing. 

HEARST’S  JUBILEE  CELEBRATED 


134-Page  50th  Anniversary  Edition  I 
Printed  by  S.  F.  Examiner 

Tie  largest  daily  San  Francisco 
Examiner  in  its  history  was  printed 
Thursday  commemorating  toe  50to  j 
year  of  the  editorship  and  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  < 

'The  edition  ran  134  pages  in  eight 
sections  and  included  a  reproduction  1 
of  the  first  Examiner  published  by  Mr.  I 
Hearst  and  a  special  historic  review  ! 
section.  Only  larger  Examiners  have  I 
been  Sunday  editions.  Tiree  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  printed.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  were  sold  in  advance  ! 
through  toe  use  of  announcement  ' 
blanks  appearing  in  the  paper.  While  | 
advertising  was  limited  to  merchan-  i 
dising  copy  and  no  congratulatory  j 
copy  was  accepted,  toe  edition  carried 
in  excess  of  130,000  lines. 

Among  those  honored  as  celebrities  I 
developed  on  the  Elxaminer  staff  were  { 
Sam  Chamberlain,  Ambrose  Pierce,  ; 
Mark  Twain,  Eldwin  Markham,  Joa-  . 
quin  Miller,  Annie  Laurie,  Eldward  I 
Hamilton,  W.  W.  Naughton,  James  ^ 
Swinnerton,  Tad  Dorgan,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Homer  Davenport,  Ar-  i 
tour  McEwen,  Tom  Williams,  Bud  I 
Fisher,  and  Alfonso  Murphy.  I 

PHOTO  BILL  PASSES  N.  J.  BODY  i 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  2 — A  bill  to  j 
prohibit  taking  photographs  in  court  i 
rooms  or  broadcasting  trial  proceed-  | 
ings  was  passed  after  lengthy  debate  , 
in  toe  New  Jersey  Senate  here  last  i 
night  by  a  12  to  6  vote  in  toe  21  mem-  ! 
ber  body.  In  reply  to  argument  that  i 
judges  can  be  depended  upon  and  are 
already  empowered  to  preserve  order 
and  decorum  in  court  rooms  without  1 
enactment  of  such  drastic  legislation,  ' 
the  bill’s  sponsor  declared  that  “some 
judges  apparently  do  not  know  how  ; 
to  conduct  their  courts.”  A  similar  ; 
bill  was  defeated  in  toe  House  last 
year. 

CARUN  FRENCH  PROMOTED  | 

Chicago,  March  2 — Carlin  French,  | 
formerly  classified  advertising  direc-  I 
tor,  has  been  named  assistant  adver-  ; 
tising  manager  of  toe  Chicago  Herald  \ 
and  Examiner.  Robert  L.  Shless,  | 
amusement  advertising  manager  and 
previously  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  appointed 
successor  to  Mr.  French  as  classified  j 
advertising  director.  H.  D.  Waller,  ' 
formerly  of  toe  Chicago  Times  and  of 
recent  months  a  member  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Shless. 


ARNOLD  HEIDT, 
•d!tor-in-chief,  GORE 
NEWSPAPERS  OF 
FLORIDA, 

You've  given  us 
some  jam-up  serials 
in  the  past.  But 
you  rang  the  bell 
with  CONFIDENTIAL 
REPORT.  No  serial 
I  have  ever  handled 
has  held  reader  in¬ 
terest  to  such  an 
extent.  It  has 
everything  a  news¬ 
paper  serial  needs. 

And  I  say  I  want 
more  of  the  same. 
Do  I  get  it — or 
them?  Make  it  "them" 
and  editors  and 
circulation  mana¬ 
gers  will  rise 
up  and  call  you 
blessed . 
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Wew  York  Evening  Journal 
1854  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen t 


to  originate  juat 
650,000  families  who  read  the  Evening  Journal. 

from  ex^rience,  I  taew  that  the  only  true  classification 
So,  I  set  out  to  identify  the  Mental  “ 

A  man  is  known  by  tne  ccr- 
does  the  lournal  afford?  ' 
senting  news  very  briefly. 

America?  Nhat  type  reacts  to  ycur  l=lo 
features;  to  the  forthright  thinking  of  Edgar 
and  Elsie  Robinson? 

Nhat  t^  follows  so  scholarly  a  writer  as  Gi] 

‘~*“tic  critic  as  John  Anderson;  so  differeni 
p^osophic  a  sports  columnist  as  Bill  Corum? 
financial  pages;  to  the  much  auoteri  wr-i  +  inc  ^4 


one  word  that  would  describe  the 
Actually,  the  task  was  simple. 

- is  by  Type  of  Mind. 

Reaction  of  Journal  readers,  and  to  name  it, 

company  he  keeps.  In  that  case,  what  sort  of  "company" 
Wtat  is  the  mental  reaction  to  the  Journal's  way  of  pr« 
,  but  in  gwater  yolume  than  any  other  evening  paper  in 
'  editorials;  to  your  beauty,  fashion  and  domest 

"  -C  -  Guest,  Edwin  C.  Hill,  Helen  Rowland 


jert  Seldes;  so  authoritative  a 
a  columnist  as  Louis  Sobol;  so 
Nhat  typo  looks  to  the  Journal's 
Leslie  Gould  and  Dr.  Haney? 

Sr  5SS- ~:=i? 

They  «.e  "NEOTRISTS"  .  .  .  people  who  ere  progressive,  who  sm  lOgHG. 
think  y;i  SS  llk“?r^ari^  V^’  ^custom  yourself  to  it.  sound.  I 


Charles  Earle  Funk 

niNK  &  NA0NALL6  NEW  STANDARD  DICTIORARI 


cv  c  ROONF  genera*- 


represented 
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GUILD  HAS  PROGRAM 
FOR  BLOCK  PAPEI^ 


MICHIGAN  GROUP  ACTIVE  Elected  ExeciUive  U,  S,  Judge  Confirm^ 

- ,_.r:;r7-. - -  -  5^  Tenneutm 

(By  Uitgrapk  tc  Eoitob  &  PuiuiBn) 

NASHvnxE,  Tenn.,  March  4— Fou 
years  and  one  day  after  the  Tenn«(. 
see  Publishing  Company  was 
in  receivership.  Judge  John  J.  Got 
of  Federal  District  Court,  today  coo- 
firmed  sale  of  its  properties  to  Pm 
M.  Davis,  president  of  the  Amarica 
National  Bank  of  Nashville. 

Davis  had  bid  $850,000  for  the  prop 
erties,  assets  and  good  will  of 
publishing  company  at  public  audio 
here  on  Jan.  7.  He  was  the  nak 
bidder. 

The  company,  operated  by  lit  i 
Pardue,  receiver,  since  March  3,  m 
publishes  the  Nashville  TenncitMi 
morning  and  Sunday,  and  the  EvcMy 
Tennessean.  It  was  founded  in  M 
by  Col.  Luke  Lea. 

Confirmation  of  the  sale  ends  a  t«*. 
year  legal  battle  in  which  E.  W.  Cat. 
mack,  Jr.,  son  of  a  former  editor  d 
the  Tennessean,  sought  to  obtain  per- 
,  mission  to  reorganize  the  compam 

The  Michigan  Press  Association  has  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Emo,  advertising  under  section  77B  of  the  Natkmtj 


Elected  Executive 


FOR  BLOCK  PAPERS  Association  Enlisting  Support  Against 

-  Adverso  Legislature 

Paul  Block  Couwdl  of  American  LaitSlNO,  Mich.,  March  3— Un- 

Newspaper  Guild  Organined  at  leadership  of  Floyd  Miller, 

Toledo  for  Unified,  Concurral  general  manager  of  the  Royal  Oak 
Negotiations  with  Five  Papers  Doily  Tnbune,  the  newly  created  daily 

_  division  of  the  Michigan  Press  Asso- 

The  Paul  Block  council  of  the  Amer-  ciation  is  enlisting  support  of  daily 
lean  Newspaper  Guild,  representing  newspapers  of  Mi^igan  for  the  state 


five  in  four  large  cities,  in  a  association’s  legislative  and  advertis- 

conference  in  Toledo  Sunday,  Feb.  ing  rate  book  program. 


28,  adopted  a  unified  program  for  Members  of  Mr.  Miller’s  committee 


chainwide,  concurrent  negotiations  are  T.  O.  Huckle,  Cadillac  Evening 
with  resident  managers  of  the  five  News;  Harold  Pringle,  South  Haven 


newspapers. 


Organized  informally  at  the  Cleve-  Tribune;  George  Osborn,  Sault  Ste 


land  convention  of  the  guild  in  1935,  Marie  Soo  Evening  News,  and  George 


the  council,  which  represents  the  B.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek  Moon- 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  Pitts-  Journal. 


burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  Toledo  (O.)  Among  the  bills  introduced  in  the 


Blade,  Toledo  Morning  Times  and  the  present  session  of  the  Michigan  state 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  units  of  legislature  is  Senate  Bill  No.  93  which 


the  guild,  never  had  held  a  meeting  would  prohibit  utilities  from  selling 


but  had  operated  as  a  bureau  for  ex-  merchandise.  The  bill  is  patterned 


change  of  information.  Renewed  ac-  after  a  former  law  in  Kansas  and 
tivities  in  all  the  units  in  the  last  few  Oklahoma. 


months,  coupled  with  impetus  of  the 


Tribune;  E.  J.  McCall,  Grand  Haven 


i-ecent  formation  and  active  function-  received  the  support  of  the  State  Bar  manager  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Eve-  Bankruptcy  Act.  Carmack  said  toda 

ing  of  the  Scripps-Howard  advisory  of  Michigan  in  a  legislative  endeavor  ning  Tribune,  who  wa»  elected  to  head  planned  to  appeal  again  ^ 

council,  led  to  the  Toledo  conference,  to  end  an  unfair  trade  practice  of  the  advertising  department  of  the  New  Davis  said  he  planned  no 


At  the  close  of  an  all-day  session  in  granting  secret  rebates  or  discoimts  York  State  Publishers  Association  at  in  plans  for  publishina  tts 


the  Commodore  Perry  hotel,  which  on  legal  advertising. 


was  attended  not  only  by  delegates  introduced  this  month  requiring  pub- 
from  all  five  units  but  also  by  a  large  lishers  to  sign  an  affidavit  that  the 


A  bill  will  be  ihe  recent  annual  two-day  session  in 
rtfiniiirino  miK-  Syracuse. 


group  of  observers  from  the  two  Tole-  price  listed  for  legal  publications  was 
do  units  and  the  chairmen  of  the  paid  in  entirety  to  the  publisher  and 


price  listed  for  legal  publications  was  Rgtnrndliree  CiUtStt 

naid  in  entiretv  to  the  mihlisher  and  tJUlieU  iVeprOUUCeS 


Blade  and  Times  Typographical  Union  that  no  rebates  or  discounts  were 
chapels,  statement  of  policy  was  handed  over  to  a  second  party. 


adopted  unanimously  and  signed  by  POLICEWOMAN  TO  WRITE  ^  editorial  written  by  Manchester 

the  delegate^  _  Boddy,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 

The  councU  recoim^nd^  that  the  ^.jj  ggrrice  Column  Daily  News,  in  paid  advertising  space 

five  umts  press  unmediately  through  .  -  _  .  in  13  dailies  of  Los  Angeles,  San 

their  local  guilds  for  full  umon  con-  in  an  rancuco  Francisco  and  Oakland,  marked 

tracts  to  include  the  following  basic  ^lal  service  on  a  broad  scale  is  United  Air  Lines’  unique  approach 
proposals:  mderl^en  by  Ae  San  Francisco  ^  p£  acquainting  the  public 

1.  One-year  contract,  applying  to  Chronicle  with  the  appointment  of  ^^g  ^^g  j.g_ 


c  icrvvnii  aiiiluai  pcrssiuii  a.  t_  r  j  i  r  .. 

Svracuse  papers  and  that  he  had  asked  Mt  j 

_ ' _ _  Pardue  to  remain  as  general  manage 

His  statement  follows: 

United  Reproduces  Coast  “No  change  is  contemplated  for  th 
2^,.  ..  c  e  M  present  in  the  personnel,  business  a 

iLdltOrial  on  A.ir  jafety  editorial  policy  of  the  Tennessee 
Chicago,  March  3 — Reproduction  of  papers. 


.  _  in  13  dailies  of  Los  Angeles,  San 

„  .  ,  u  J  1  •  Francisco  and  Oakland,  marked 

&)C^  serviw  on  a  broad  scale  is  United  Air  Lines’  unique  approach 
mdert^en  by  Ae  San  Frannsco  acquainting  the  public 


all  except  one  executive. 

2.  Guild  shop,  new  employes  to 
join  the  guild  if  retained  after  30  days. 

3.  Five-day,  40-hour  week;  the 
eight  hours  of  a  working  day  to  be 
worked  in  nine  consecutive  hours. 

4.  Time  off  or  pay  for  overtime;  if 
time  is  granted,  to  be  given  in  periods 
of  not  less  than  ei^t  hours. 

5.  $50  a  week  minimum  salary  for 
newspapermen  with  at  least  three 
years’  experience;  $25  minimum  for 
cubs,  with  even  step-ups  between. 

6.  Blanket  15  per  cent  salary  in¬ 
crease  for  all  not  affected  by  new 
minimums. 

7.  Dismissal  indemnity  on  following 
scale,  with  only  exception  wilfull  mis- 


gard  to  recent  airplane  crashes. 


“Some  time  will  be  required  k 
complete  the  legal  details  incident  b 
the  transfer  of  the  organization  of  th 
properties. 

“When  this  has  been  accomplidied 
a  more  complete  announcement  wi 
be  made  as  to  the  permanent  organi¬ 
zation,  management,  plant  improve 
ments,  and  other  details  in  connectki 


The  ad,  two  columns  by  138  lines,  with  future  operations  of  the  papen 


reproduced  Mr.  Boddy’s  column  “In  the  meantime.  Lit  J.  Paidut 
“Views  of  the  News.”  It  dealt  with  who  has  handled  the  newspapers  dm- 
the  measurement  of  values,  stating,  in  ing  the  receivership,  has  bran  adnt 
part:  “Now  the  truth  is  that  in  10  to  assume  general  management  of  tk 
years  of  flying  between  Los  Angeles  publications  and  he  is  in  complek 
and  San  Francisco  the  United  Air  charge  of  the  newspapers.” 

Lines  (to  name  one  concern,  and  we  - - - 

picked  this  one  because  it  has  made  rwi  i 

the  headlines  recently  with  the  most  isOW  I  y pOgTaptUCal  Lup 
spectacular  crash  of  the  season)  has  J  'L.  A  A 

dispatched  37,000  flights  between  Los  Ufjerea  Oy  Ayer  AgetlCJ 

Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  carrying  Th-  s-venth  annual  axhihition  d 


Offered  by  Ayer  Agenq 


The  seventh  axuiual  exhibition  d 


Kate  O'Connor  at  work. 


570,000  passengers  and  Iw  had  but  newspaper  typography  under  the  «* 


two  acciderite  mvolving  17  persons!  „£  N  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc,  k 

Conmenti^  upon  resumption  of  competiUon  for  a  new  Francis  Way 
Umt^  Air  Lme  advwtising  in  Cali-  ^  announced  h 


conduct,  subject  to  grievance  conunit-  Mrs.  Kate  O’Cononr  as  director.  First  fomia  papers  since  the  rec«it  crash,  philadelohia  this  week  bv  Harry  A 

policewoman  in  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  “ — -  - - . 


vice-president 


Employed  6  months  to  1  year,  1  O’Connor  will  write  and  give  advice  charge  of  advertising,  said: 
reek’s  pay;  1  to  2  years,  2  weeks’  pay;  based  on  25  years  of  experience  in  “In  view  of  the  fact  ths 


2  to  3  years,  4  weeks’  pay;  3  to  5  social  problens. 


that  the  San 


^  Batten,  president  of  the  advertiMl 
agency. 

^  ’The  exhibition  is  open  to  all  dail) 


years,  6  weeks’  pay;  S  to  10  years,  3  Established  in  offices  in  the  Chron- 


Franci^  Bay^pets  published  the  English-language  newspapers  in  tk 
eqifivalent  of  232_p^es  of  t^  and  United  States.  More  than  1900  ddi 


months’  pay;  10  years  or  more,  6  ide  Building  this  wedi,  Mrs.  O’Connor  pictures  of  an  airplane  accident  at  will  h«»  invited  to  enter  thti 


pioye  receivea  m  vwo  years  pnor  w  net  column,  wmen  gives  answers  port  industry,  United  Air  Lines  ap-  excellence  make-uo  and  or^  woH 
dismissal.  If  employe  dies,  dismissal  to  problems  presented  confidentially,  proached  the  task  of  acquainting  peo-  Th*  mm’ will  henome  the  nermancB 

bonus  to  be  paid  in  lump  sum  to  his  started  March  3.  Reminiscences  from  pie  with  the  true  story  of  air  line  ;  „  r  -umer  winninf  1 

_ _ _ 1  1 _ 1.  J _ 1 _ J  -  __  -jj  possession  oi  me  paper  wuuuus  • 


her  years  of  poUce  work  ^ord  dependabUity  by  reproducing  an  edi-  CertifiSS'^of  merit  sA 


^  man  in  I^  be  awarded  in  each  of  three  circuk 


standards  laid  down  by  lEB. 

9.  Vacations  as  follows: 

Employed  6  months  to  1  year,  1 


problems  presented,  and  to  her  daily 
writings. 


saw  in  the  Los  Angeles  News.  ’This 
was  an  effort  to  get  newspaper  read- 


Ihrough  the  establishment  of  this  ers  to  judge  air  transportation  by  the 


week;  1  to  5  years,  2  weeks;  5  years  department  of  social  service  it  is  the  facts  and  not  by  heaffiines.” 


or  more,  3  weeks.  Chronicle’s  desire  to  present  on  a 

10.  Sick  leave  as  at  present  year-around  basis  a  definiite  contri- 

The  council  felt  that  no  unit  should  bution  to  the  public  welfare, 
go  below  these  standards  in  contract 

proposals  to  be  submitted  to  their  MORE  WRITERS  EMPL( 
managements.  The  New  York  Federal 


tion  divisions:  under  10,000,  from  10.- 
000  to  50,000  and  over  50,000. 

ITie  New  York  Herald  Tribttn*  wa 
awarded  the  first  cup  permanently  la* 


MORE  WRITERS  EMPLOYED 

The  New  York  Federal  Writers’ 


“  year  after  it  had  won  the  trophy  thr« 

placed  by  J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Com-  exhibiUons.  TV 

_  cup  went  twice  to  the  New  7ofi 

ST.  LAWRENCE  GAIN  GOOD  Time*  and  once  to  the  Hertfoi* 
Montreal,  March  3— ’The  annual  re-  _ _  ' 


WINS  ART  PRIZE 

First  prize  in  a  recmit  Brooklyn 


Project  announced  this  week  that  port  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  MilU 
since  the  inception  of  the  project  in  Company,  Ltd.,  shows  that  operations 


First  prize  in  a  recmit  Brooklyn  1935,  more  than  50  of  the  500  persons  for  1936  resulted  in  a  profit  before  Atlantic  City,  March  3— AUier 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  competition  on  roll  have  been  returned  to  private  depreciation  of  $238,304  compared  Zugsmith,  28,  publisher  of  the  Atm- 
was  won  by  Irene  Ford,  social  re-  employment.  In  addition  to  those  who  with  a  loss  of  $30,964  in  1935.  Lia-  tic  City  Morning  World,  won  dism^ 
porter  of  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  have  not  secured  positions,  there  are  bilities  to  the  Shawinigan  Water  &  sal  from  a  speeding  charge  this 
Observer.  She  submitted  a  life  size  approximately  1,500  writers  on  file  at  Power  Company  and  Brompton  Pulp  by  an  essay  on  accident  prevention, 
painting  in  oil  called  “The  Love  the  project  who  are  in  need  of  jobs,  &•  Paoer  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  settled  dur-  written  for  Recorder  ’Thomas  D.  lkJ' 
Trinket”  it  was  reported.  ing  the  year  at  a  saving  of  $372,075,  gart,  Jr.,  at  the  latter’s  suggestion. 


WRITES  WAY  TO  FREEDOM 
Atlantic  City,  March  3— Alb*** 


It  just  doesn't  make  sense  but,  it's 
about  as  sensible  as  trying  to  cover 
the  great  Ohio  markets  without  the 
use  of  local  newspapers. 


Bobby  Jones,  himself,  could  hardly  hope  to  get 
tfooiid  in  par  using  ^^Calamity  Jane’*  on  his  drives. 
No  siree — ^he  would  use  the  cluh  that  he  knew 
could  “reach  home.” 


That  is  exactly  what  advertisers  should  do  in  selecting  media  to  cover  ^  I 

the  rich  Ohio  markets — use  local  newspapers  that  “reach  home.” 

■ik 

lilr  h  is  plain  logic  that  folks  should  have  confidence  in  Home  Town  news*  Local  Newspapers  Listed  Below 
-  which  they  read  eve^  day.  And,  it  i.iu.t  a.  logical  to  aMime  Q  |  |  Q  300,000  HomOS 

ioi  ^  will  place  then:  confidence  in  merchandise  they  see  advertised  ' 

^  ^e.  Any  local  merchant  will  tell  you  he  prefers  to  stock  goods  that  If  you  are  selling  Ohio  you  cannot  get  your  advertising 

^  I  are  advertised  in  the  same  newspaper  he  uses  for  his  own  copy.  The  messages  over  without  this  important  circulation.  These 
•J  ‘^up”  moves  goods  and  pyramids  profits  for  him — and  the  producer  newspapers  will  “go  the  limit”  in  helping  you  get  your 


*AifcUnd  Times-Gaxelte  (E) 

*AilieiM  Messenger  (E  &  S) 

*Bscyms  Telegraph'Forum  (E) 
'Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (E) 

'CbilUcothe  Seiolo  GaaeUe  (E) 

'Cosboclon  Tribune  (E  &  S) 

Defiance  Crescent-News  (E) 

'Delaware  Gasette  (E) 

‘East  Liverpool  Review  (E) 

‘Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  (E) 

*  Member t  of  Ohio  Select  LUt. 


*New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 

*Piqua  Call  (E) 

*  Portsmouth  Times  (E  &  S) 

"Ravenna  Record  &  Courier-Tribune  (E) 
"Salem  News  (E) 

Steubenville  Herald-Star  (E) 

Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 

"Wooster  Record  (E) 

"Zanesville  Times-Recorder  &  Signal 
(ME&S) 


"Findlay  Republican-Courier  (M) 
"Fostoria  Times  (E) 

"Greenville  Advocate  (E) 

"Hamilton  Journal-News  (E) 

"Ironton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 

"Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (E) 

Lima  News  (E  &  S) 

"Marion  Star  (E) 

"Massillon  Independent  (E) 

"Mount  Vernon  Republican  News  (E) 
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COOPERATIVES  HAVE  BUT  SMALL 
CHANCE  FOR  SUCCESS,  SAYS  EXPERT 


ate  service,  attractive  stores,  conve-  people  forget  their  cooperative  relig. 
nient  locations,  long  trading  house,  ion,  as  well  as  the  strongest  force  to 
etc.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  marketing  enable  merchants  to  make  a  profit  in 
■  C  three  reasons  spite  of  the  cooperatives.” 

offered  for  the  rising  tide  of  - 

.  honored 

(2)  unethical  price  - 

illegal;  and  Luncheon  March  1  Marks  62nd  Ym, 
With  Boston  Transcript 
Louis  M.  Hammond,  Sr.,  treasurer 
best  in  those  towns  where  wages  are  of  the  Boston  Transcript  was  guest  of 


experts  in  Chicago,  three 
were  “ 

consumer  cooperatives:  (1)  high  dis¬ 
tribution  costs, 
practices,  either  legal  or 
(3)  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
“Cooperatives  are  likely  to  flourish 


LOUIS  M.  HAMMOND 


Little  chance  for  success  of  con¬ 
sumer  cooperatives  is 
David  E.  Faville,  i _ _  _ 

of  marketing.  Graduate  School  of  store,  and  not  realizing  that  a  coop- 
Business,  Stanford  University.  erative  must  build  up  financial  re- 

This  is  despite  widespread  interest  serves  if  it  is  to  survive,  the  same  as 
in  this  phase  of  distribution  which  a  private  enterprise.  But  the  mem- 
has  been  aroused  by  several  recent  bers  find  out  these  things  eventually,  there  is  a  definite  appeal, 
moves  and  by  the  cooperatives’  de-  and  when  they  do,  interest  usually  ^tid  oil  dealers  hav« 

mand  for  Federal  financial  assistance,  wanes.  .  .  .  haps  the  hardest  hit  by  c 

he  declared  in  a  recent  address  be-  “Many  of  the  cooperative  stores  in  ^cause  they  have  a  com 
for  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  this  country  have  had  poor  manag-  is  bought  in  comparat 
lishers  Association.  ers,  chiefly  because  the  members  quantity  by  almost  even 

Prof.  Faville  admitted  local  mer-  were  unwilling  to  pay  a  good  man  there  is  a  substantial  mar 
chants,  particularly  in  agricultural  what  he  could  earn  if  in  business  for  P®f  unit  of  sale,  and  who 
communities,  are  alarmed  over  inter-  himself.  Where  cooperatives  have  tion  exists  to  maintain 
est  shown  in  producer  cooperatives,  been  successful,  the  success  has  usu-  conclusion,  may  I 

and  that  publishers  in  turn  were  con-  ally  been  traceable  to  the  efficient  f’”®!  remarks:  consumer 
cemed  over  possible  advertising  rev-  management  of  some  conspicuous  clo^ly  identified  witl 
enue  losses.  leader  to  whom  cooperation  has  be-  conditions.  When  busin 

Publishers  were  told,  however,  that  come  a  religion  and  who  has  contin-  upgrade  from  1921  t 
constimer  cooperatives  can  be  re-  ued  to  serve  not  for  selfish  motive  sumer  coooerative  m  e 
garded  as  children  of  the  depression  but  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  But  showed  a  downward  trei 
unlikely  to  flourish  in  times  of  pros-  such  constant  devotion  is  hard  to  alive  purchasing  runs  cor 
parity;  have  failed  to  prove  their  abil-  find.  .  .  .  buying  habits  of  the  ave 

ity  to  beat  the  profit  system  and  run  “Although  the  cooperative  idea  is  shopping  a 

contrary  to  the  buying  habits  of  the  90  years  old  in  America  it  has  at  j  j 

average  American.  present  a  total  volume  of  business  ^  j  ^ 

He  listed  as  interest-generating  ^^ich  according  to  the  Analist  for  vice  and  attractiv^  highly 
moves  E.  A.  FUene’s  announcement  Sept.  4.  amounted  in  1935  to  less  ,.^,.1  *1  ‘"'I?’" 

he  planned  to  place  $1,^,000  into  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  nnmb/fr  ^ 

financing  of  a  national  chain  of  co-  total  volume  of  retail  and  wholesale  numbers  c 

operatives;  claims  for  wide  gams  m  trade  in  the  United  States.  Let  me  some  of  these  ol. 

sales  by  cooperatives,  which  he  ^u^te  from  that  publication:  ‘The  effi- 

termed  as  merely  in  line  with  general  ciency  of  American  commerce  and  in-  ? 

sales  increases;  publicized  statemente  j^stry  should  be  able  to  keep  this  “i 

that  thU  type  of  distribuUon  might  movement  an  infant.  The  task  is  H 

revolutionize  selling  meth^;  pro-  .jmple  and  requires  just  a  little  vi-  L 

tests  raised  by  companies  hit  by  the  ^  on.  The  most  efficacious  weapon  ful 

movement  and  finally,  by  announre-  ^hich  industry  can  smite  the  strongest  motivating  f 

ment  that  the  President  was  sending  David  of  cooperation  is  lower  or  low 

a  commission  to  Sweden  to  study  co-  prices.  Certainly  with  prices  low 

operatives  for  consumers  there.  there  is  no  motivating  force  impel- 

Despite  all  this,  plus  the  fact  the  )j„g  the  consumer  to  organize.  One  ^ 

consumer  cooperative  hM  just  been  lesson  American  men  of  business  can  I 

di^overed  as  a  likely  subject  for  iw-  Jeam  and  that  is  not  to  tamper  with  ^  “ 

litical  exploitation,  several  major  (he  cooperatives’  source  of  materials.’ 

problems  face  the  proponents  of  this  “(This  stirs  them  to  strengthened  V> 

type  of  selling,  he  said.  They  are  righteous  indignation  and  encourages  _ 

education  of  the  public  to  the  idea,  them  to  enter  wholesale  and  manu-  '  \ 

elimination  of  impractical  persons  focturing  fields.)  And  I  would  like  *1' 

attached  to  the  movement,  adequate  further  that  if  certain  private 

leadership  and  prevention  of  racket-  enterprises  will  devote  a  litUe  more 
eering  and  internal  dissension.  attention  to  the  elimination  of  abus-  M 

Consumer  cooperatives  demands  jyg  price  fixing  and  extravagant  dis-  ■ 

not  only  for  tax  exemption  on  patron-  (ribution  methods,  they  will  have 

age  dividends  but  also  for  govern-  to  fear  from  cooperative  com-  . 

ment  credit  to  finance  their  activities  petition.  Just  think  of  the  multitude  ,  4 

have  provided  a  source  of  worry  to  „j  services  that  the  retailer  offers  i 

the  merchant.  Here,  however.  Prof.  ,^hich  the  cooperative  may  dispense  h  ^  * 

Faville  stated,  counteracting  forces  ^,ith:  credit,  delivery,  variety  of  ;  vt  *  '  ?  * 

are  the  fact  that  two  court  rulings  brands,  selling  in  any  quantity,  wide  t m 

have  found  cooperatives  taxable  and  ehoice  of  styles,  returned  goods  privi-  ,  A  ^  i 

the  problem  of  finding  new  revenue  leggs.  enough  salespeople  for  immedi-  I 


atives  is  seen  by  give  the  same  service,  style,  and  vari-  -  -  „ 

associate  professor  ety  of  selection  as  a  privately  owned  low  or  cash  income  small,  and  where  honor  at  an  informal  luncheon  Mard 
“  ■  ■  ‘  prices  of  necessities  are  an  important  1  at  the  Parker 

economic  consideration.  If  the  coop-  House  presented 
erative  can  offer  low  prices  and  a  hy  former  and 
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The  LABOR  ASSIGNMENT 


By  HARRY  R.  CALKINS 


Steel  Stun*  Employer* 

News  that  officials  of  a  U.  S.  Steel 
subsidiary  were  actually  confer¬ 
ring  with  C.  I.  O.  union  leaders  in 
Pittsburg  stunned  newspaper  writers 
as  well  as  employer  groups.  Penetrat¬ 
ing  comment  was  lacking  in  most  edi¬ 
torial  colunms.  Industrial  relations 
experts  in  the  Wall  Street  district  con¬ 
ferred  with  one  another  by  phone  and 
in  person,  frantically  seeking  the  inner 
significance  of  the  move. 

That  steel  was  adopting  a  new  form 
of  strategy  in  its  labor  relations  has 
long  been  known.  It  had  also  been 
rumored  that  a  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  divided  the  executive  officials 
of  the  corporation.  Some  large  em¬ 
ployers  now  see  in  the  labor  confer¬ 
ence  only  a  change  in  tactics  and  not 
a  genuine  surrender  to  unionism.  They 
believe  that  Benjamin  F.  Fairless, 
leader  of  one  powerful  faction  in  U.  S. 
Steel,  is  seeking  escape  for  the  com¬ 
pany  from  the  unhappy  role  of  stub¬ 
born  bully  that  is  fastened  on  the 
employer  who  refuses  to  meet  union 
leaders,  and  that  later  he  will  find  a 
reason  to  break  with  the  unions  in  a 
way  that  will  set  better  with  the 
public. 

Others  recall  that  John  Lewis  and 
his  United  Mine  Workers  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Federal  government 
in  the  early  1920’s  on  the  charge  that 
there  was  collusion  between  the  Union 
and  the  operators  to  fix  coal  prices. 
Such  “collusion”  between  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  union  would  be  virtuous 
rather  than  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  an 
administration  that  sponsored  NRA. 
These  observers  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Big  Steel  really  plans  to  deal  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers  and,  if  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  result,  pass 
them  on  to  the  public. 

Prevention  of  a  strike  would  save 
business  recovery  from  a  serious 
threat  The  1919  steel  strike  cost 
workers  $112,000,000  in  wages  and  set 
the  industry  back  in  profits  by  more 
than  a  year.  Financiers  who  re¬ 
member  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary’s  vic¬ 
tories  over  imionism  are  shaking  their 
heads  dolehilly  over  current  develop¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  they  forget  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  aided  the  company  in 
1919  in  ways  that  President  Roosevelt 
would  spurn,  that  Pennsylvania  au¬ 
thorities  employed  state  police  to 
break  up  meetings  and  picket  lines, 
whereas  today  Governor  Earle  will 
succor  the  union  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  including  relief  for  strikers  and 
their  families  and  that  a  mine  union 
official  is  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
state. 

It  is  likely  that  the  union  owes  much 
of  its  apparent  progress  to  the  White 
House,  where  Myron  C.  Taylor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  U.  S.  St^l,  has 
been  a  recent  caller. 

Be*t  of  Poker  Player* 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS  looms  larger  and 
larger  as  the  union  Messiah,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  must  eat  crow  while 
mourning  over  its  refusal  two  years 
ago  of  a  $500,000  gift  from  the  Mine 
Workers  to  be  used  in  orgsmizing  steel. 
Lewis  has  been  much  admired  in 
recent  months  because  the  world  loves 
a  fighter.  In  consequence  it  is  likely 

More  National  Business 
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that  he  is  being  over-rated.  His  rec* 
ord  as  an  organizer  is  not  so  impres¬ 
sive.  He  is  accounted  the  best  “poker 
player”  in  the  Labor  movement  and 
it  is  of  record  that  he  has  never  been 
bluffed  out  of  a  pot.  He  will  call  a 
strike  when  he  doesn’t  get  what  he 
wants.  However,  consistent  success  at 
poker  requires  also  a  knowledge  of 
when  not  to  call  and  Lewis  has  never 
learned  that  He  successfully  main¬ 
tained  the  $7.50  a  day  wage  scale  in 
coal  in  1922,  1924  and  again  in  1927. 
The  last  time  he  was  wrong.  Coal  was 
suffering  losses  through  competition 
of  fuel  oil  and  gas  and  improved 
efficiency  in  fuel  uses. 

The  industry  simply  could  not  carry 
the  load  in  the  period  between  1927 
and  1932.  Many  mines  shut  down  and 
others  began  dealing  with  labor  by 
districts  in  defiance  of  the  national 
agreement  Lewis  had  “called”  once 
too  often.  His  membership  shrank 
from  half  a  million  to  175,000  and  the 
treasury  dwindled  to  the  vanishing 
point  NIRA  with  its  Section  7A  came 
to  his  rescue.  Better  than  any  other 
labor  leader  did  he  take  advantage  of 
this.  Investing  the  remnant  of  his 
treasury,  some  $75,000,  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  drive,  he  convinced  miners  that 
the  President  wanted  them  back  in  the 
imion.  The  Supreme  Court  blow  at 
NRA  caused  the  hurried  substitution 
of  the  Guffey  Coal  bill.  By  the  time 
the  Supreme  Court  got  around  to 
knocking  this  out,  too,  Lewis  was 
launched  on  his  C.  I.  O.  adventure. 
Ic  looked  like  a  desperate  last  chance 
gamble  imtil  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  came  in  General  Motors.  Now, 
if  steel  really  capitulates,  Lewis  will 
be  a  big  winner  again.  The  question 
is:  Can  he  stand  such  prosperity? 

The  long  and  thick  growth  of  hair 
that  is  Lewis’  trademark  and  which 
adds  to  his  pugnacious  appearance  is 
really  evidence  that  there  is  still  quite 
a  bit  of  small  town  miner  left  in  his 
make-up.  Back  in  the  Illinois  coal 
fields  “a  fine  head  of  hair”  is  an  item 
of  manly  beauty  and  a  symbol  of  viril¬ 
ity.  Early  conunentators  remarked  on 
Lewis’  resemblance  to  a  grand  opera 
tenor,  but  there  is  really  no  artistic 
swank  in  the  hirsute  affectation.  It 
is  just  a  small  town  style. 
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White  House  Writers 
Pick  Their  ^*Silent  Six** 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3 — A 
junior  cabinet,  “TTie  Silent  Six,"  was 
presented  with  recommendations  to 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  annual 
White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  dinner  Saturday  night 

A  skit  based  on  the  Roosevelt  re¬ 
organization  plan  was  presented  by 
the  newspapermen  as  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  evening.  Patterned  afier 
the  Roosevelt  desire  for  “strong  silent 
men  with  a  passion  for  anonymity” 
for  an  administrative  staff,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  selected  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents  as  worthy  of  the  posts: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover;  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish  as  the  “other  hermit 
of  the  Hudson  valley”;  Dr.  Stanley 
“All  Time”  High;  Father  Coughlin; 
ex-Govemor  Curley  of  Massachusetts, 
and  John  L.  Lewis. 

Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Bureau,  as  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Association,  was 
toastmaster  for  the  evening.  The 
other  featiu"e  of  the  dinner  was  the 
ban  on  oratory.  A  program  of  pro¬ 
fessional  entertainment  topped  off  the 
evening  entertainment  for  the  news¬ 
papermen  and  their  guests,  headed 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

NEW  R.  I.  DAILY  TO  APPEAR 

The  Pawtucket  Rhode  Island  Star 
will  start  publication  as  a  daily  tab¬ 
loid  the  week  of  March  22.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  list  of  officers:  Allan  J. 
Daniels,  president  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  William  C.  O’Neill,  treasurer  and 
business  manager;  James  S.  Harring¬ 
ton,  formerly  of  the  Woonsocket  Call, 
advertising  manager,  John  Connor, 
also  formerly  of  the  Woonsocket  Call, 
circulation  manager,  and  Russell  Oites 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  sports  editor. 


U.  S.  STEEL  SEEKS 
NEWSPAPER  FRIENDS 

E*tabli*lie*  Office*  Specially  f*, 
New*men’*  Coavenicace — Atkt 
for  a  Fair  Deal  aad  Not 
the  “Be*t  of  It” 


In  line  with  the  liberalizing  of  iti 
new  labor  policy.  United  States  Ste« 
now  welcomes  newspaper  writers  to 
its  New  York  offices  at  71  Broadwai 
and  has  even  provided  a  reoeptioi 
room  for  them  with  15  telephones  u 
connection  with  the  public  relationi 
d^artment,  directed  by  J.  Carlisle 
MacDonald. 

Public  relations  bureaus, 
general  supervision  of  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald,  a  well-known  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  have  also  been  establishet 
in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  and  others 
will  be  established  in  Cleveland,  Su 
Francisco  and  Birmingham.  The  gen¬ 
eral  program  will  be  to  publicize  Bif 
Steel  as  the  nation’s  foremost  industn 
and  to  win  for  it  the  sort  of  relation! 
enjoyed  by  Ford  and  the  Rockefe*en 

Mr.  MacDonald  demonstrated  thii 
new  policy  recently  by  distributing 
to  500  newspapers  complete  tran¬ 
scripts  of  a  National  Labor  Relation! 
Board  hearing,  affecting  the  Carnegie- 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  with  a  geoera 
summary  of  each  day’s  testimony. 

“We  wanted  to  prove  that  we  only 
asked  a  fair  deal  in  the  news  and  none 
the  best  of  it,”  he  said. 

It  has  been  denied  that  this  de¬ 
parture  from  traditional  exclusivcnea 
resulted  from  dread  of  a  strike  and 
with  Steel’s  partial  recognition  oi  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  mental  reservation  iriud 
newspapermen  greeted  that  statemoi; 
was  really  unjustified. 


J.  L.  FEARING  TO  RETURN 

J.  L.  Fearing,  vice-president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  work  within  a  few  days,  he 
said  as  he  left  the  New  England  Bap¬ 
tist  Hospital  in  Boston  Wednesday  for 
his  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  He 
has  been  ill  more  than  six  weeks. 


acquisition  of 
the  Brooklyn  Times-Union  by  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (one  of 
America’s  greatest  newspapers) — 
the  creation  of  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  Properties  Corporation  — 
the  recapitalization  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  —  the  negotiation  of 
the  Preferred  and  Common  Stocks 
of  both  companies  were  worked 
out  and  arranged  by  us. 
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Adequate  Newspaper  Advertising 
Wins  100%  Support  of  Dealers 


'‘Newspapers  are  the  best  educators/'  said 
Henry  Ford  lost  week. 

that  is  why,  when  Johnson  St  Johnson  de¬ 
clared  war  on  germs  lost  Fcdl,  they  appropri¬ 
ated  some  himdreds  of  thousands  of  doUaw  Ipr 
the  advertising  of  Red  Cross  cotton,  gauze  and 
bondages  in  THE  PRIMARY  B4ED1UM. 

The  purpose  of  each  advertisement  was  two¬ 
fold— to  tell  in  a  few  simple  words,  with  graphic 
illustration,  but  with  scientific  accuracy,  how 
great  is  the  menace  of  germ  infection,  and  to 
establish  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
protection  offered.  And  the  careful  approach 
to  Confidence  in  the  Pro¬ 
duct  via  confidence  in  the 
Doctor,  in  the  Druggist,  in 
honest  labelling  and  in 
sterilization,  resulted  in  rec¬ 
ord  dealer  cooperation  and 
in  record  soles. 

The  campaign  was  the 
longest  for  siurgicol  dress¬ 
ings  in  J.  6c  J.  history,  the 
lirst  major  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  since  1926.  Black 
and  white  copy  appeared 
in  237  papers  in  173  cities, 

588  line  copy  2t,  and  875 
lines  6t;  500  lines  of  roto¬ 
gravure  3t  in  35  papers. 

Copy  ran  from  October  1st 
through  December. 

This  “dramatic  crusade" 
to  educate  “the  consumer 
to  the  health  necessity  of 


buying  honestly  labelled  and  sterilized  first 
cdd  products  from  reputable  druggists"  pro¬ 
duced  “volumes  of  testimonials"  from  both 
druggists  and  consumers.  And  the  soles  of 
many  himdreds  of  druggists  jumped  immedi¬ 
ately  from  19%  to  300%. 

Not  only  must  “the  public  look  to  the  drug 
store  for  first  aid  supplies,"  to  quote  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  but  to  some  retail  store  for  practically 
every  necessity  and  luxury  of  life.  It  NEVER 
pays  the  advertiser  to  forget  this;  to  advertise 
without  reference  to  the  point  of  sole;  to 
neglect  the  retailer's  confidence  in  and  pre¬ 
ference  for  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  whether  he 
is  paying  the  bin  or  is  asked 
to  “stock  up"  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  demands;  to  try  to 
moke  “wholesale,"  scatter- 
fire  advertising  take  the 
place  of  telling  the  news  of 
a  product  in  the  tried  and 
proven  retail  medium — the 
newspaper  that  is  on  in¬ 
tegral  port  of  the  life  of  con¬ 
sumer  and  dealer  alike,  is 
consulted  doily  by  both 
and  with  equal  confidence, 
BEFORE  BUYING. 
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For  information  as  to  the 
reading  and  buying  habits 
of  retailers  cmd  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  cmy  market  in 
which  you  are  interested, 
write  or  telephone  the 
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NE  SWALLOW  doesn’t  make  a  summer.  Neither 
does  a  front  page  make  a  newspaper  bring  home 
the  bacon  for  advertisers.  That’s  why  it’s  important 
for  newspaper  advertisers  to  know  what’s  going 
on  ’’inside”. 

Is  the  reader  ’’washed  up”  when  he’s  finished  page 
one?  Or  is  there  lots  of  something  else  worthwhile 
to  lead  him  to  your  message  ? 

It’s  this  INSIDE  circulation  that  really  counts.  The  skin>deep  newt* 
paper  that  ’’shoots  the  works”  on  page  one  can’t  have  the  covet* 
tO'COver  interest  that  makes  advertising  thoroughly  producdve. 

In  the  greater  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer  the  good-looking  front 
page  is  only  the  gateway  to  ^e  treasure  house  of  interesting 
things  that  make  this  a  cover-to-cover  newspaper.  We’d  like 
you  to  test  it  yourself.  Ask  us  for  a  current  copy.  See  how  it  holds 
your  interest  through  page  after  page  to  the  very  end.  You’ll  find 


Here^s  the  kind  of  company  your  will  keep  when 


Page  1 — Local  and  world  news  and  index  to  the 
features  and  special  departments  found  in  The 
Inquirer’s  planned  pages.  First  page  news  stories 
carry  reader  to  seven  different  inside  pages  which 
carry  advertising. 

Page  2— News,  complete  weather  report,  and  In¬ 
quirer’s  exclusive  feature,  “Birthday  Greetings’’ 
to  prominent  persons.  Pictures. 

Page  3 — Fresh  news  and  pictures. 

Page  4 — News,  marriage  licenses.  Events  of  the 
day,  and  pictures. 

Page  3 — Kendrick’s  column — “All  about  the 
town”,  news  and  pictures. 

Page  6 — News,  pictures  and  a  column  of  world- 
news  bright-lights. 

Page  7 — A  feature  story,  school  news,  and  “Boners 
in  the  Class  Room”,  contributed  daily  by  readers. 

Page  g— News,  pictures  and  Walter  Lippman’s 
column. 


Page  9 — News  and  pictures. 

Page  iO— News,  pictures  and  “Mark  Sullivan’s 
Letter”. 

Page  11— News  and  pictures. 

Page  12 — A  full  page  of  news  pictures. 

Page  13— News  and  pictures. 

Page  14 — The  Editorial  page — Hutton’s  cartoon. 
The  “Once  Over”  column  by  H.  I.  Phillips 
“The  People’s  Friend”,  a  daily  column  of  legal 
advice;  letters  to  the  editor;  “Everybody’s  Col¬ 
umn”  of  questions,  and  answers  on  many  suly 
jects;  a  reproduced  foreign  cartoon;  and  the 
news  of  100  years  ago  from  The  Inquirer’s 
own  files. 

Page  15—  (Opposite  Editorial  page)  —a  full  page  ad. 

Page  16— Pictures,  society  news,  topics  of  interest 
to  women;  daily  menus;  favorite  recipes  c<^ 
tributed  by  readers,  women’s  club  news,  child 
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An  Important  Question  for  Newspaper  Advertisers 


The  Inquirer  has  “guts”;  that  it’s  courageous,  alive,  and  thrilling. 
You’ll  find  it  a  daily  and  Sunday  pageant  of  news  and  features 
which  give  every  page  a  first-page  interest.  You’ll  find  it  has  the 
stuff  that  leads  readers  irresistibly  to  the  message  of  the  advertiser; 
that  it  has  reader-interest  and  reader-acceptance  which  make 
Inquirer  advertising  profitable  advertising.  This  planned-page 
formula  gives  Inquirer  advertisers  a  new  conception  of  space 
Tilue.  This  more-for-the-reader  idea  produces  INSIDE  as  well 
u  front-page  circulation.  And  it  constantly  produces  more  readers, 
proving  again  that  circulation  follows  news  and  feature  excellence. 

This  cover-to-cover  interest  brought  72,000  new  hunilies  into 
The  Inquirer’s  daily  audience,  and  139,311  now  families  into 
The  Inquirer's  Sunday  audience  in  the  final  months  of  1936, 
closing  the  year  with  the  biggest  circulation  in  The  Inquirer's 
108  year  history,  a  net  total  of  350,000  weekdays  and  900,000 
Sundays.  And  this  new  all-time-high  peak  will  be  still  higher 
tomorrow  and'  next  week  and  next  month  as  more  and  more 


people  discover  that  The  Inquirer  doesn’t  leave  them  an  empty 
shell  when  they  turn  page  one  and  look  INSIDE. 

Advertisers  who  cashed  in  on  this  cover-to-cover  reader  interest 
placed  3,291,213  lines  of  general  advertising  last  year,  smashing 
all  Inquirer  advertising  records  to  smithereens. 


These  advertisers  found  The  Inquirer  the  economical  short  cut 
to  the  nearly  half-million  homes  which  make  Philadelphia  a 
BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET  and  then  some.  They  found  that  the 
planned-page  formula  of  The  Inquirer  prevents  advertising  from 
floundering  hopelessly  in  an  unproductive  sea  of  dull  and  dreary  type. 
So  we  invite  you  again  to  look  INSIDE  The  Inquirer  for  yourself. 
Then  you’ll  quickly  understand  why  this  greater  newspaper  has 
MORE  seaders  and  MORE  advertisers  than  ever  before. 


z 


Publisher 


it*s  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  A  recent  issue  checked  like  this: 


guidance,  beauty  column,  and  “Through  the 
Sliops  with  Peggy”. 

?»%t  17— A  continued  story;  a  daily  feature  by  Dr. 
Barton  oa  (he  human  body;  Culbertson  on  con¬ 
tract;  Emily  Post  on  social  good  taste;  a  daily 
feature  on  the  good  figure;  garden  notes;  “My 
Child  Said”,  contributed  by  readers;  and 
(wo  comics. 

Pag*  IS— Amusements,  daily  movie  features  and 
Louella  O.  Parson’s  “Hollywood  Letter”. 

Pag*  19— A  full  page  ad  facing  amusement  page. 

Pag*  20— Back  page  of  first  section— Westbrook 
Pegler's  column;  Winston  Norman's  humorous 
column;  “The  Biggest  Whopper”,  a  column  of 
tall  stories,  contributed  by  readers;  news. 

P*g*  21— First  page  of  the  second  section — The 
Inquirer's  Inquirin  x  Reporter  column;  a  famous 


Philadelphia  column,  Girard’s  Talk  of  the  Day; 
news,  features,  and  news  pictures. 

Pagt  22— The  Inquirer’s  full  page  of  comics, 
cross  word  puzzles,  cryptogram,  and  “Ask 
Me  Another”. 

Page  23 — Sports,  news  and  pictures,  and  two 
sports  columns— “The  Old  Sports  Musings”, 
and  “The  Sport  Light”,  by  Grantland  Rice. 

P,*g*  24— Sports— News  and  pictures;  Racing  re¬ 
sults  and  form  charts;  Jo  Metzer’s  daily 
cartoon— “Off  Side”. 

Page  2S—Spons  news  and  pictures;  James  Isa- 
minger’s  sports  column — “Hit  and  Run”. 

Page  26—Spons  news,  pictures  and  features,  and 
Arvie  McGovern’s  column — “Keeping  Fit” 

Page  27 — First  page  of  the  Financial  and  Business 
section.  Business  and  market  news  and  pictures, 
and  the  “Market  at  a  Glance”. 


Page  2g— New  York  Stock  Exchange  Transactions. 

Page  29— Bond  market  transactions;  Philadelphia 
stocks  and  market  news. 

Ptfg*  30— New  York  Curb  transactions,  general 
market '' news,  and  stock  transactions  in  im¬ 
portant  markets. 

Page  31 — The  produce  and  livestock  market  news, 
legal  intelligence;  complete  maritime  reports^ 

Page  32 — Radio  timetable  and  broadcast  high¬ 
lights;  real  estate  news  and  formal  obituary 
notices. 

P<*ge  33— Want  ads  and  comics. 

Pi*g*34— Want  ads  and  comics. 

Page  35 — Want  ads  and  comics. 

P<*g*  36— News,  pictures,  and  special  features; 
Damon  Runyon’s  column,  “As  1  See  It”  and 
Paul  Mallon’s  “Washington  Letter”. 


The  Inquirer^s  pages  are  PLANNED  pages 


SUNDAY— net  paid  in  excess  of  900,000  DAILY— net  paid  in  excess  of  350,000 

Cover -to  -  cover  circulation 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  W.  R.  HEARST 

POSSIBLY  5J  men  of  the  25,000  engaged  in 
Journalism  have  completed  50  years  in  ac¬ 
tive  work  and  are  still  active.  Offhand, 
and  from  a  cursory  examination  of  our  files,  we 
•could  not  name  a  score.  That  alone  would  make 
March  4,  1957,  a  date  to  be  marked  on  calendars 
as  the  Mth  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  into  daily  Journalism. 
Consider  with  that  bare  fact  the  rude  outline  of 
what  Hearst  has  meant  in  the  annals  of  American 
newspapers  since  1887,  and  you  have  a  slory  that 
has  no  parallel  in  Journalistic  history.  Other 
pages  of  this  issue  tell  the  story  of  Hearst  the 
editor  in  word  and  picture.  They  represent  a 
sincere  effort  to  evaluate  the  professional  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  man,  over  a  half  century,  and  neither 
the  occasion  nor  available  space  warranted  ex¬ 
ploration  of  his  political  and  other  controversial 
affairs. 

Hearst  may  be  the  greatest  Journalistic  figure 
of  all  time  to  date,  as  some  of  his  biographers 
believe;  he  may  have  all  the  noxious  qualities 
attributed  to  him  by  the  enemies  he  has  made 
during  his  unique  half-centiuy  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  newspaper  enterprise  in  the  world. 
These  pages  make  no  effort  to  determine  the 
mean  between  ti'.ese  extremes,  nor  to  present  a 
basis  for  their  determination.  They  offer  no 
formula  which  the  ambitious  of  1937  can  follow 
to  the  goal  that  Hearst  may  have  foresseen  for 
himself  in  1887.  But  if  they  do  not  explain  all 
the  secrets  of  the  Hearst  success,  they  do  include 
some  of  the  principles  which  have  guided  him  in 
the  development  of  a  Journalism  that  differed 
radically  from  any  that  preceded  it,  and  which 
have  kept  it  distinct  from  contemporaries  of  two 
generations.  We  believe  the  story  of  prime  inter- 
«st  to  all  newspaper  people  for  that  reason,  and 
lay  it  before  our  readers  with  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  to  its  central  figure. 


CITATION 

Liquor  advertising  may  have  been  the  mar¬ 
gin  between  black  ink  and  red  for  a  good 
many  publications  since  1933.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  it  plugged  a  large  cap  in  the  revenues 
coming  from  general  and  automotive  advertisers, 
but  it  has  been  accepted  with  misgivings  by  many 
a  publisher.  Not  many  remain  of  the  large 
minority  which  refused  absolutely  when  prohi¬ 
bition  was  repealed  to  accept  copy  that  the  law 
allowed,  but  there  are  some  who  still  regard 
serenely  the  parade  of  whisky  dollars  flowing  past 
their  doors  to  competitive  media.  Their  reward 
must  be  mainly  that  of  a  satisfied  conscience,  for 
the  community  can  do  little  to  express  any  ap¬ 
preciation  it  feels  for  a  publication  which  puts 
public  duty  above  legitimate  gain. 

Rare,  then,  if  not  unique,  is  the  tribute  paid 
last  week  to  Rufus  Woods,  publisher  of  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World.  He  has  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  publish  advertising  of  intoxi¬ 
cants.  His  paper  seems  to  prosper  without  the 
liquor  revenue,  but  a  group  of  his  fellow  citizens 
decided  that  more  pointed  recognition  than  routine 
use  of  the  World’s  advertising  columns  was  in  or¬ 
der.  Some  27  of  them  signed  a  statement,  group¬ 
ing  themselves  as  “friend  of  the  youth  of  North 
Central  Washington,"  bought  a  page  in  the  World, 
and  let  Wenatchee  know  that  it  was  served  by  a 
distinguished  journal  and  Journalist 

It  was  a  restrained  document  Its  signers  were 
prominent  merchants,  professional  men  and  edu¬ 
cators — ^not  at  all  the  stove-pipe  hat  fanatics  who 
made  Prohibition  impossible  by  their  haste.  They 
represent  the  community  admirably.  The  original 
was  framed  and  presented  to  Mr.  Woods. 

That  may  be  a  small  event  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who,  more  than  any  other,  campaigned  for  the 
construction  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and 
visioned  the  recreation  of  a  great  fertile  area 
from  a  now  waterless  desert.  The  spontaneous 
recognition  may  be  even  embarrassing  to  a  man 
who  does  not  set  his  personal  convictions  apart 
from  his  business  conduct,  but  we  suspect  that 
Rufus  Woods  will  treasure  that  framed  page  ad 
long  after  all  of  his  other  mementos  have  crum- 
.bled  and  lost  meaning. 
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WATCH  THIS  BILL 


Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  hut  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away. — Matthew,  XXIV ; 
35. 


MORE  PHONY  TAXES 

Legislatures  now  in  session  are  evidently 
anxious  to  add  a  few  more  curves  and 
angles  to  the  Jig-saw  structure  of  local, 
state,  and  national  taxation.  Ihe  gasoline  and 
cigarette  taxes  have  been  worked  to  a  fare-ye- 
well  in  many  states,  real  estate  groans  perpetual¬ 
ly  under  its  burden,  sales  taxes  are  a  widespread 
pest  and  burden,  income  taxes  and  kindred  levies 
are  on  their  way  to  the  limit  of  tolerance.  So  the 
legislators,  racking  their  brains  for  new  victims, 
in  several  states  are  considering  high  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  against  the  so-called  luxu¬ 
ries,  especially  candy,  chewing  gum,  tobacco, 
and  beer. 

Some  of  the  ideas  come  from  the  panicky  de¬ 
pression  programs  of  European  states.  The  beer 
tax,  for  instance,  is  proposed  against  breweries  in 
other  states,  partly  for  revenue,  and  partly  with 
the  naive  notion  of  protecting  local  industry.  If 
that  idea  is  fallacious  as  between  bordering  na¬ 
tions,  it  is  even  sillier  as  applied  between  states 
of  the  American  tmion. 

Newspaper  opposition  to  these  measures  has 
been  intelligent  and  ^ective  in  Tennessee,  Idaho, 
Texas,  and  Oregon,  to  name  a  few  where  the  pres¬ 
ent  legislatures  are  scratching  hard  for  new  taxa- 
bles.  Since  most  of  the  prospective  taxables  are 
nationally  advertised  goods,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  normal  newspaper  interest  in  tax  ques¬ 
tions  has  been  whetted  by  calls  for  help. 

Some  of  the  advertisers  in  the  path  of  the  tax 
barrage  are  consistent  users  of  other  media  than 
newspapers,  but  none  of  them  have  any  hesitation 
in  turning  out  the  newspaper  guard  when  their 
need  is  quick  and  effective  guidance  of  public 
opinion.  Often  we  have  wondered  why  some  of 
these  people  do  not  realize  the  preventive  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advertising — institutional  copy  which 
will  build  into  the  public  mind  so  strong  and 
friendly  an  impression  of  service  and  equitable 
dealing  that  tax-hungry  solons  would  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  victims.  The  idea  might  be 
worth  investigation. 


From  the  congressional  Record  of  Feb.  24  Itc*^  ^ 
we  learn  that  in  the  Senate,  "the  bill  (s 
1485)  to  prohibit  the  making  of  photo-  ^ 
graphs,  sketches,  or  maps  of  vital  military  ant 
naval  defensive  installations  and  equipment,  ani 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  h 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thin 
time,  and  passed  .  .  .”  United 

If  the  press  services  have  considered  this  ne«i  ^ 
worth  filing,  none  of  the  papers  we  read  reguliff 
has  considered  it  worth  printing.  It  is  a  messon 
that  specifically  provides  for  naval  and  militir  ^ 
censorship  in  peace  time.  Its  terms  are  so  genen  ] 

as  to  make  any  civilian  or  newspaper  photography, 
ignorant  of  its  provisions  subject  to  a  fine  d  "*****+1 
$1,000,  a  year  in  prison,  or  both,  for  taking  or  dh. 
tributing  a  forbidden  picture.  The  president  i  ,  r 
empowered  to  define  what  shall  be  protected 
his  Jurisdiction  is  extended  to  wherever  the  Ann 
and  Navy  operate.  Permission  of  the  immediai  fr 
conunanding  officer  or  higher  authority  must  U  )|n.  Ha 
sought  for  making  and  distribution  of  any  picturei  tioD. 
sketches,  etc.,  and  the  item  must  bear  clear  indi- 
cation  that  it  has  been  censored.  ^ 

Newspapers  are  second  to  no  group  in  thei  pn.ianH 
regard  for  the  national  defense.  If  the  necessih  p^ss,  m 
for  these  stringent  measures,  reminiscent  of  thi  Ciiroll, 
notorious  Japanese  prohibited  areas,  can  be  den-  a  sixth 
onstrated,  there  is  no  question  that  editors  wil  tioo,  M 
cooperate  with  the  armed  forces  to  make  th  vrho  w( 
regulations  workable.  No  necessity  has  yet  beei  <"0 
demonstrated  in  public,  and  the  bill  seems  to  havi  If  28  v 
been  hurried  too  quietly  through  the  Senate.  F.  J. 

We  don’t  do  things  that  way.  We  don’t  set  u|  (Sisk.) 
peace-time  censors.  We  worried  through  the  wc  preside 
on  a  voluntary  censorship,  and  we  do  not  me  Gallery 
need  a  regime  which  mi^t  arrest  an  aviator  fa  ^  ^ 
flying  over  fortifications  whose  existence  he  dit  the  R< 
not  suspect.  Both  Army  and  Navy  have  kep  elected 
their  secrets  effectively — they  certainly  kixrv  a  . 

much  about  other  national  armaments  as  ant 
potential  foes  know  of  ours — and  we  can  get  aloie 
quite  well  without  this  legislation,  which  is  prob- 
ably  the  product  of  some  intelligwice  ofCoe  the  ^ 

fears  its  brains  will  rust  in  peace-tinte  idkocK 


NEARING  A  DECISION 

NO  reasonable  union  member  can  find  fault 
with  the  public  statement  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  it  in  negotiations  with  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild.  It  is  a  fair,  temperate  and  ac¬ 
curate  statement,  contrasting  strongly  in  those 
aspects  with  the  guild  manifesto  which  called  it 
forth. 

The  guild’s  position  is  not  tenable  when  it  denies 
to  the  publisher  the  exclusive  right  to  choose  his 
editorial  staff.  Its  claim  that  the  management  is 
establishing  a  company  union  by  making  the 
paper’s  guild  unit  a  party  to  the  contract,  with 
the  city  guild  as  a  bargaining  agent,  seems  flimsy 
and  legalistic.  The  management’s  proposals  are 
generous  to  a  degree  that  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  six  months  ago,  and  the  contract  could 
be  signed  today  with  the  guild  in  a  far  stronger 
position  than  its  past  record  warrants. 

Whether  or  not  a  disinterested  third  party  de¬ 
termines  the  guild  is  principal  or  agent,  as  the 
management  suggests,  the  paper’s  unit  and  the  city 
chapter  should  receive  the  decision  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  consider  the  contract  as  a  major  advance, 
and  leave  the  publisher  undisturbed  in  his  right 
to  name  and  select  his  reporters  and  editors.  A 
decision  should  be  near. 


F.  P.  A. 

The  Eugene  Field  dyiusty  in  JoumaliB 
comes  to  an  end  as  Franklin  Pierce  Adaia 
steps  down  from  Ihe  Conning  Tower  oi 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  young  F.  P.  A 
spent  his  boyhood  in  a  Chicago  that  aspired  b 
its  present  metropolitan  proportions,  bulged  will 
modem  ideas  and  ambitions,  but  kept  a  want 
place  in  mind  and  affection  for  the  classici  a 
Field,  and  later,  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  interpretec 
them.  F.  P.  A.  came  along  in  1903,  wrote  piece 
for  the  Chicago  Journal  for  a  year  and  then  begK 
an  iminterrupted  New  York  career  of  daily  com¬ 
ment,  verse,  criticism,  gentle  satire,  campaigns  oi 
elementary  flaws  in  Manhattan’s  cosmos,  and  i 
weekly  diary  in  the  manner  of  Pepys. 

Not  even  F.  P.  A.  knows  how  many  young  me: 
have  had  their  first  pieces  printed  in  his  column 
on  the  Mail,  the  World,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Hr- 
aid  Tribune,  and  gone  on  to  distinction  in  litera¬ 
ture.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  were  influencec 
in  habits  of  writing  and  thought  by  his  pungee 
comments,  but  they  have  been  many. 

He  has  been  a  credit  to  his  profession  at  al 
times,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does  not  s 
strongly  regard  himself  as  the  "aged  bard”  as  b 
believe  that  his  newspaper  writing  is  finished.  Hi 
is  a  pioneer  of  a  long  line  of  column  conducton 
but  he  has  left  no  direct  successor — and  it’s  ov 
humble  opinion  that  journalism  is  the  better  f« 
writing  of  the  Field-Taylor-Adams  type. 


NEWS  VALUE 

WHEN  Matthew  Arnold  began  his  lecture 
in  America,  he  was  worried  about  whai 
the  American  papers  would  say  of  hi® 
for  his  criticism  of  certain  phases  of  American 
culture  which  he  had  handled  rather  severely, 
but  was  relieved  to  find  that  the  papers  had 
large  headlines  reading,  “Matthew  Arnold  has  side 
whiskers.” 

Cyril  Clemens  in  “Mark  Twain  and  Mussolini 
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Personals 


A,  Zimmerman  and  Son  Executives 


On  Plainfield  (N,  f)  Courier-News 


^  ^T^OLLOWING  in  his  father’s 
I  footstep”  is  a  saying  well  ap- 


ANNE3^BERG,  publisher, 

.  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  J.  Uavid 
the  Record;  John  C.  Martin, 
tZmauj  Ledger;  Robert  McLean,  Bul- 

Lee  Ellmaker,  Daily  News.  ,  ‘  T 

appointed  by  Mayor  s!  ^  ^  Zimmerman,  ad- 

Wilson  to  the  Executive  Com* 

0^  which  will  have  charge  of 
pUladelphia’s  celebration  of  the  150th 
ggaiversary  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
tjnitri  States. 

Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
NfM  publisher,  returned  to  Chicago 
^week  from  an  extended  vacation 
ig  Florida. 

W.  E.  Page,  president,  Columbus 
(Qi.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  has  been 
jigBcd  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
qgyimittee  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
y^bors  Congress. 

Julian  Harris,  executive  editor, 

Cksttsnooga  Times,  was  a  visitor  in  vertising  director  of  the  Plainfield  than  30  years 
jaeksonville,  Fla.,  Feb.  27,  en  route  (N.  J.)  "  “  ~ 

bgoe  from  Lakeland,  where  he  and  paper. 


Alpsed  Zimmebman  Wallace  Zimmeeman 


life  in  newspaper  work,  starting  a' 
a  newspaper  boy  on  the  “four  comers” 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Later,  he  established  one  of  the 
largest  newsdealer  deliveries  in  the 
same  city  and  in  his  twenties  became 
circulation  manager  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News.  Following  the  News 
connection  he  was  associated  with  the 
New  York  World  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

His  World  connections  on  the  World 
Almanac  took  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  seeking  advertising  for  this 
publication. 

In  1927  Zimmerman,  Sr.,  severed 
his  connection  with  the  World  to  as¬ 
sume  his  present  relations  in  the 
town  he  has  called  his  home  for  more 


Courier-News,  a  Gannet 


gn.  Harris  have  spent  a  winter  vaca- 
tioB. 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  publisher,  La- 
(MM  (N.  H.)  Daily  Citizen,  and  New 
England  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press,  will  oppose  Mayor  Charles  E. 
CirroU,  Republican,  who  is  seeking 
a  sixth  term  at  the  Laconia  city  elec- 
tico,  March  9.  Publisher  Gallagher, 
«lw  won  the  Democratic  nomination 


Identified  with  the  same  publication 
is  his  father,  Alfred  Zimmerman, 
business  manager,  who  has  spent  his 


Wallace  Zimmerman,  his  son,  joined 
the  Courier-News  in  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  more  than  18  years  ago  after  a 
brief  experience  in  New  York  City 
in  the  classified  held. 


Hollie  Moore  has  left  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Saint  John 
(N.  B.)  Evening  Times  Globe  to  join 
the  Civic  Power  Commission. 

Bert  Crane,  formerly  western  ad- 
_  vertising  representative  of  the  New 

M  month,  was  nosed  out  by  Carroll  York  Mirror,  has  been  appointed  west- 
bf  28  votes  at  the  last  election.  ern  advertising  manager  of  Simplicity 

r.J.  Workman,  editor.  Moose  Jaw  Publications,  with  headquarters  in  1112 
(Smk.)  Times  Herald,  was  elected  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 


to  join  the  Pawtucket  Rhode  Island 
Daily  Star  as  advertising  manager. 
Morris  Shorr,  of  the  circulation  staff 
since  1930,  becomes  acting  circulation 
manager,  succeeding  John  V.  Connor, 
resigned  to  join  the  Pawtucket  Daily 
Star  as  circulation  manager. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


president  of  the  Saskatechewan  Press 
Galloy  Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ia|  in  February.  J.  W.  Fairley  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  was 
elected  vice-president;  Leo  McGil- 
Ihrny  of  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star 
Pkoenix,  secretary,  and  A.  R.  Stevens 
of  the  Regina  (^sk.)  Leader-Post, 
tretourer.  Members  of  the  associa- 
tioos  are  those  daily  newspapermen 
who  cover  the  activities  of  the  Sas¬ 
katechewan  legislature. 

In  the  Business  Office 


Homer  Carr,  advertising  manager, 
Westwood  Hills  (Cal.)  Press,  last 
week  won  hrst  prize  in  a  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Meyer-Both  Co.,  for 
new  advertising  and  mat  service  ideas. 
His  entry  was  based  on  the  problems 
he  had  to  meet  with  a  weekly  paper 
bordering  the  metropolitan  dailies 
area. 

Charles  E.  Flynn,  managing  editor 
and  advertising  manager,  the  Duquoin 
(Ill.)  Daily  News,  has  assumed  his 
new  duties  as  an  assistant  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  He  succeeds  Elbert  L.  Herron, 


CARL  M.  SAUNDERS,  managing 
editor,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot,  has  been  appointed  publicity 
committee  chairman  for  the  annual 
seal  sale  of  the  Jackson  County  Crip¬ 
pled  Children’s  Society,  which  starts 
March  10. 

Karl  Stoffel,  city  editor,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  World,  has  joined  the  Seattle 
Post-lntglligenger  ^itorial  depart¬ 
ment  Robert  ’Thomas,  World  tele- 1 
graph  editor,  has  also  gone  to  Seattle  | 
where  he  joined  the  Associated  Press.  | 
Si  Burick,  sports  editor,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  left  by  motor  re¬ 
cently  for  a  vacation  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Roy  Harding,  former  manager  and 


by  O.  B.  Campbell,  former  city  editor, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Chaney,  formerly  of  the  Medford 
(Okla.)  Patriot  Star. 

Wellington  G.  Jones,  sports  editor, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


C\\LLi.x€i  All  Dogs 

by  .41bert  Payson  Terhune 

is  the  sensational  daily  feature  of  1937. 

It’s  brief — and  it  has  what  it  takes  to  get  reader 
interest. 

MR.  TERHUNE  is  recognized  as  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  dog  man. 

And — more  than  three-fourths  of  your  readers 
love  dogs! 

MelVau^ht  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


FB.  CUNNINGHAM,  advertising  who  has  jomed  the  personnel  division 
.  manager,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company, 
rgpfflj  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Toledo,  O.  George  Perlukas  succeeds  editor  of  the  Vinita  (Okla.)  Leader 
New  York  City  and  other  eastern  advertising  manager.  Journal,  became  publisher  and  editor 

ofices  of  the  Capper  Publications.  W.  W.  Ferris  and  Fred  D.  Ferris  Broken  A^ow  (Okla.)  Ledger 

G.  B.  Williams,  business  manager,  *“ve  joined  the  Middleport  (N.  Y.)  March  1.  At  Vmita,  he  was  succeeded 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  has  an-  Herald  advertising  staff. 

Dounced  the  appointment  of  Frank  James  A.  Mahoney,  of  the  Provi- 
Abbey  to  handle  national  advertising  dence  (R.  I.)  News-Tribune,  has  been 
accounts.  named  local  advertising  manager  of 

John  C.  Marscher,  advertising  di-  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  succeed- 
rector,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  re-  S.  Harrington,  who  resigned 

«ntly  became  honorary  president  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  Square  Club  of 
Riiladelphia,  made  up  of  newspaper¬ 
men  who  are  Masons.  Francis  W.  S. 

I*e,  financial  editor.  Evening  Ledger, 

»as  elected  president. 

J.  Vance  Thompson,  general  man- 
>*er,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  is  back 
at  his  desk  after  being  confined  to  his 
by  illness. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  business  manager, 

Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder,  is  serving 
on  a  Rotary  Club  committee  incident 
to  an  attendance  contest  Mr.  Bedient 
»  a  past  president  of  the  club. 

IVank  E.  Davis,  business  office  em¬ 
ploye  and  former  circulation  manager, 
wfalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  and 
me  paper’s  oldest  employe,  observed 
bis  79th  birthday  March  5. 

BVank  L.  Holian,  formerly  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  resort  and  travel 
•kpartment  has  joined  the  same  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  effective  March  1. 

S.  M.  Archibald  has  shifted  from 
^Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  to  the  Saint 
John  (N.  B.)  Citizen  as  circulation 


“We  have  in  our  two  papers 
practically  every  newspaper 
feature;  your  column  is  un¬ 
qualifiedly  the  most  popular” 

— T.  M.  Storke,  president  and 
general  manager,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  News  and  Press. 


n\ie 


“Accept  my  congratulations 
for  the  swell  job  you  boys  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  every  day  in  the 
column” 

— Purser  Hewitt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarios^ 
Ledger. 


“We  want  to  congratulate  you. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  features 
we  have  ever  used” 

— C.  W.  Gardner,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  Index- 
Journal. 

These  are  excerpts  from  recent 
letters  to  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen,  co-authors  of 
The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round.  For  samples  of  the 
column,  and  terms  please 
write  to 

“iLiitLiL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  special  column  on  the  sports 
page,  “Welly’s  Whispers.” 

Wade  Ison,  sports  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carolina  Independent 
Baseball  League,  succeeding  Gene 
Lawing,  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  sports  staff,  who  resigned  to 
take  a  similar  post  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  Class  D  League. 

Frank  MacDonell,  Detroit  Times 
sports  writer  and  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Athletic  Con¬ 
trol,  has  started  a  crusade  against 
unlicensed  boxing  and  wrestling  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

George  Greenfield,  editor  of  the 
Wood,  Field  and  Stream  column  in  the 
New  York  Times,  covered  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  at  St. 
Louis,  March  1-4.  From  St.  Louis 
Greenfield  went  te  Los  Angeles  to 
vacation  with  his  parents  and  to  gather 
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some  material  for  his  column.  The 
April  issue  of  The  American  Maga¬ 
zine  contains  an  article  by  Greenfield 
entitled  "101  Ways  to  Catch  a  Fish.” 

Roul  Tunley,  reporter.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  sailed  for  a  six- 
week  vacation  in  Austria  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Edward  James  Caldwell,  formerly 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  is 
now  in  promotional  advertising  work 
in  New  York.  He  is  also  doing  a 
special  weekly  theatrical  column  for 
the  Telegraph. 

Dick  McCrone,  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News,  is  writing  a 
sports  column  for  the  recently  insti¬ 
tuted  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Sunday  Star. 

Ian  Solanders,  of  the  Saint  John 
(N.  B.)  Evening  Times  Globe,  has 
been  transferred  temporarily  to  the 
Fredericton  Bureau  of  the  Telegraph 
Journal,  morning  publication,  to  head 
the  paper’s  staff  at  the  Provincial 
Legislature. 

Fred  Maguire  has  joined  the  Saint 
John  (N.  B.)  Evening  Times  Globe 
desk  staff. 

W.  H.  Sutherland,  of  the  Fredericton 
(N.  B.)  Gleaner  staff,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  New  Brunswick  Department 
of  Education  administrative  staff. 

W.  B.  McClaran,  radio  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Michigan 
State  Rifle  Association. 

Kenneth  S.  Thomas  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  state  desk,  is 
conducting  an  “Outdoors”  column  in 
that  paper,  catering  to  fishermen, 
hunters,  golfers,  etc. 

Gerard  Sullivan,  formerly  a  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Ledger,  and  Carroll  W.  McPherson, 
formerly  a  rewrite  man  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  have  joined  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  rewrite  staff. 

Roger  P.  Butterfield  and  Charlies  E. 
Zimmerman,  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  rewrite  staff,  have  re¬ 
signed,  Butterfield  to  become  full¬ 
time  Philadelphia  news  representative 
of  Time  and  Fortune  magazines,  and 
the  latter  to  join  the  Norristoum 
Times-Herald.  Hal  Borland,  copy 
desk,  also  has  resigned  to  join  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  staff. 

Louis  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  staff  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  North  Carolina  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture. 

Mrs.  Laurel  Elliott,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  society  staff,  has 
been  appointed  social  editor  of  the 
Kenmore  (N.  Y.)  Independent-Record. 

Ralph  W,  Williams,  feature  writer, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  publicity  staff 


of  the  Hagenback-Wallace  Circus. 

James  A.  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  News  Leader  staff, 
has  joined  the  Newport  News  Times 
Herald.  Milton  Gwaltney  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  succeeds  him. 

Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith,  author 
of  ‘‘Men  Who  Run  America”  and  many 
other  bigraphical  works,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

Robert  H.  Van  Gelder,  book  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Claude 
A,  Jagger,  financial  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  have  been  elected  to 
the  Alunmi  Federation  Board  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Both  Mr.  Van 
Gelder,  ’27,  and  Mr.  Jagger,  ’23,  were 
graduated  from  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism. 


Folk*  Worth  Knotvii 


Wedding  Bells 


Roland  McNITT,  circulation 

manager.  Southbridae  (Mass.) 


1  V  manager,  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  to  Miss  Natalie  Morey, 
Feb.  20  at  Southbridge. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Pelisek,  circulation 
manager,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Times,  to  Ole  Friis,  chief  warrant  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  radio  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  in  Chicago,  Feb.  23. 

Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Jochims,  re¬ 
porter,  Milwaukee  Leader,  to  Gilbert 
G.  Matthews,  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Feb. 
20. 

Seward  Webb  Pulitzer,  son  of  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  New  York,  former  publisher, 
to  Mrs.  Jane  Martin  of  Rockville,  Md., 
March  1  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Walter  W.  Fuller,  fraternal  editor, 
Detroit  News,  to  Miss  Helen  Oakman, 
of  Detroit,  Feb.  11. 

Edith  Carroll,  Los  Angeles  Times 
national  advertising  department,  to 
Joseph  Albert  Berg,  Feb.  12. 


Although  he  has  never  woriced 
on  a  weekly  newspaper,  Profes- 
sor  Osman  C.  Hooper,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity  School  of 
Journalism  and 
book  editor  of 
the  Colutnbai 
(O.)  DispotcHji 
credited  wifii 
doing  more  for 
Ohio’s  counby 
newspapers  ^ 
any  other  persa 
When  the  OHj 
Newspaper  A*, 
sociation  met  ft 
Columbus,?^  4 

Osman  C.  Hoope*  and  5,  it 

a  resoluttoQ  k 
show  its  gratitude  and  apprecitk*  foi 
Professor  Hooper’s  contributkos  to 
Ohio  newspaper  progress. 

Professor  Hooper  was  the  found« 
of  the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Paae 
He  is  editor  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper, 
monthly  publication  of  “shop  talk* 
which  serves  as  an  exchange  of  ida* 
among  publishers  of  the  state,  and  ii 
the  author  of  the  first  comprehei^li 
history  of  Ohio  journalism,  tracing  d;, 
development  of  the  Buckeye  ptoi 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the 
present  era. 

In  1879  Professor  Hooper  was  giad> 
uated  from  Denison  University,  sdild; 
presented  him  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  in  19U, 
From  1880  to  1886  he  was 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
for  the  next  seven  years  he  was  editor 
and  part-owner  of  the  Columkei 
News.  From  1893  to  1917  he  was  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Dispatch. 

Since  1918  Professor  Hooper  hM 
been  a  member  of  the  jnnmnHi 
faculty  at  Ohio  State. 


fuenojj 


Absolute  Auction 


Machinery  &  Equipment 


BROOKLYN  TIMES  UNION 

540  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  6,  1937 

at  10  A.  M.  on  the  premises 


Thedasle  oolamn  (ortr-4wo  line  rate  maker  eord  at  a  ooat 
o(  316  par  weak  eatna  aa  low  a  rata  on  a  52  time  baola  aa 
any  otlwr  aebednla;  nomalr,  $163  per  pace;  385  half  pate; 
355  ouaftor  pofa 

Claaafieii*'  tea:  75e  per  asote  line  one  time;  60e  p«  asita 
line  foer  tlmea 

Sltuatleiia  wonted:  50e.  par  acata  line  one  time;  40e.  per 
icote  line  three  timaa  (count  dx  worda  to  the  line). 
Sohoeciption  ratea:  By  mall  payable  in  adranoe  United 
SMea  and  Uand  Pomaariona,  34  per  year;  Canada.  34.50; 

Foiela.  $6- 

Clnb  ratea:  Three  anhoeriptlona  to  oaparate  oddreoaea  for 
one  yoar  aaeh  or  ona  oubaertption  for  thiea  yean,  $10; 
lee  aubaeriptloaa  to  dlflerent  addraeaaa  for  ona  yew  eaeb 
or  one  anbaaiiption  (or  fire  yean,  315;  ten  auhaeripUooa 
one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yean,  325.  Member 
Aaeoolatod  Bodnam  Papan. 

Chnetor  Uombar  of  tho  Audit  Buiean  of  Cheuiatloaa 
with  an  aToiwa  aortUied  net  paU  ‘‘A3.C.”  aa  foUowt; 


O 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT— 28  Intertypes,  Models  C, 
eSM,  DSM,  &  ESM,  Serials  6900  to  7600.  Ludlow,  Elrod  & 
Monotype  casters.  500  fonts  Intertype  &  Ludlow  Matrices.  Wesel 
&  Vandercook  Proof  Presses.  Miller  Trimmers.  Hamilton  &  Key¬ 
stone  all  steel  composing  stands,  type  cabinets,  make-up  tables,  lead 
&  slug  racks,  cut  &  galley  cabinets,  etc.  Brass  &  Steel-top  Transfer 
Tables  with  chases,  steel  machinists’  bench,  etc. 


TYPE  METAL — 30  tons  Linotype  &  Stereotype  metal. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT— Monarch  Dry  Mat  Roller  (late 
model).  Monorail  Saw  &  Trimmer.  Hoe  Shaver.  Jig  Saw.  Job  & 
Ingot  Pots.  Flat  casters,  etc. 


DELIVERY  TRUCKS— 26  International,  G.M.C.  &  Ford  54  to  2 
ton  Delivery  Trucks.  2  Ford  Coupes. 


MISC.  EQUIPMENT — Sirius  Etching  Machine.  Royle  Router.  Zinc 
Saw.  24'’x24'  damera  complete.  Guillotine,  etc.  Lathe,  Large  quantity 
office  furniture,  typewriters,  etc. 


By  Order  of  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Tiinet,  owners 
To  be  sold  in  piecemeal  lots  only — Immediate  delivery. 
Descriptive  illustrated  catalog  upon  application  to 

Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  Auctioneers 

1808-10  Chaataat  St  27  William  St,  80  Federal  St 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW' YORK  BOSTON 


i 
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YOU  DOO  klOW  THIS  MM... 


bnl  he  tan  help  yon  print  a  heller  newspaper 


ARMED  with  the  tools  of  precision 
the  Hoe  inspector  is  the  customers’ 
watch-dog.  Through  his  array  of  mi¬ 
crometers,  precision  calipers,  ring 
gauges,  plug  gauges  and  other  sensitive 
measuring  devices  must  pass  every  ele¬ 
ment  that  enters  into  the  construction 
of  Hoe  Presses.  Strategically  located  in 
every  department  of  the  Hoe  plant,  he 
is  proud  of  his  discerning  eye  and  the 
critical  standards  to  which  he  adheres. 

To  him  goes  the  credit  for  preserving 
unaltered  the  skill  of  Hoe’s  designing 


engineers.  He  is  your  assurance  of  the 
highest  standards  of  press  construction 
and  smooth  co-ordination  of  working 
parts  . . .  two  features  of  every  Hoe  Su¬ 
per-Production  Newspaper  Press  which 
produce  fine  quality  presswork,  reduce 
press  maintenance,  and  minimize  power 
consumption. 

You  do  not  know  this  man,  but  he 
is  waiting  to  serve  you  at  the  World’s 
Largest  Press  Manufacturing  Plant 
whenever  you  need  new  pressroom 
equipment. 


Dramatic  example  of  Hoe  engineering  skill 
■ . .  and  evidence  of  the  extensive  Hoe  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  construction  of  the  unusual .  .  .26 
Unit  Super-Production  Multi-Color  Newspa¬ 
per  Press  . . .  the  world’s  largest . . .  fastest . . . 
and  most  modern  .  .  .  recently  produced  for 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


K.  H4bK  Jk  In««.  Ottirvms  MIO  E.  lilUth  Kt.{at  Eaiit.  Riva^r) 

Xew  York  City 

B0MT0:N'  •  •  <'HI«'.%«pO  •  HI  K .M  I  .WO H  A !H  •  LONDON 
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RADIO  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

....  By  PRANK  A.  ARNOLD - :  ~ 

What  Is  All  This  Fuss  About? 


r'  is  only  when  an  industry  gets 
out  of  the  “red”  and  begins  to 
nudce  some  real  money  that  competi¬ 
tion  sets  up  a  “howl,”  claiming  that 
it  is  being  deprived  of  something  ex¬ 
clusively  its  own. 

Apropos  of  this,  Mr.  George  Henry 
Payne,  of  the  FCC,  speaking  before 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism,  made  the  following 
significant  statement: 

"Radio  will  affect  the  profits  that 
come  from  advertising  as  aviation  will 
affect  the  profits  of  carriers  on  the 
ground  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
^lonopoly  of  transportation. 

'“nie  basis  of  the  objection  to  news¬ 
papers  owning  broadcast  stations  is 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  legis¬ 
lators  that  radio  should  be  a  check 
on  the  newspapers  and  not  under 
their  control.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if 
85%  of  the  papers  in  the  country  are 
opposed  to  one  candidate,  the  only 
protection  he  has  against  unfair  play 
is  the  fact  that  he  can  go  to  the  people 
over  the  air. 

“It  is  this  critical  attitude  that  has 
given  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
opposed  to  newspapers  owning  radio 
stations.  The  number  of  those  who 
hold  this  view  has  greatly  grown  in 
the  last  six  months.  As  we  of  the 
Federal  Commtmications  Commission 
have  never  had  to  meet  the  situation, 
the  problem  has  remained  in  the 
realm  of  general  discussion.  Person¬ 
ally  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going 
to  frame  a  constitutional  law  fftat  will 
bar  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  from 
operating  a  broadcast  station  if  you 
allow  numufactimers  of  this  article  or 
that  to  do  so. 

“Up  to  date,  however,  I  have  not 
heard  of  anyone  seriously  attonpting 
to  draft  such  a  law,  although  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  legislator  believes  that 
such  a  law  could  be  upheld  as  con¬ 
stitutional — as  was  the  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  railroads  from  owning  the  coal 
mines.  When  that  bill  is  drafted,  the 
debate  will  be  bitter  and  illuminat¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  light  of  my  last  week’s  ar¬ 
ticle  this  utterance  is  illuminating; 
first,  as  showing  Mr.  Payne’s  un¬ 
awareness  of  the  approaching  legis¬ 
lative  storm  and,  sec<md,  as  express¬ 
ing  his  personal  opinion  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question. 

If,  and  when.  Senator  Wheeler 
brings  his  bill  before  Congress,  he  is 
sure  to  stir  up  a  hornet’s  nest  which 
will  probably  result  in  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  radio  broadcasting  from  top 
to  bottom.  But  why  pick  on  the 
newspapers?  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  a  newspaper,  if  it  so 
wishes,  should  not  add  a  radio  station 
to  its  facilities  for  much  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  it  buys  a  new  printing  press 
or  modernizes  the  equipment  of  any 
other  portion  of  its  plant. 

•  •  • 

This  also  raises  the  question:  Why 
should  a  newspaper  desire  to  own 
a  radio  station?  The  broadcasting 
business  is  different  from  newspaper 
publishing  in  every  way.  A  good 
newspaperman  is,  by  the  same  token, 
a  poor  radio  director.  A  cracker-jack 
news  editor  would  probably  be  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  as  a  program  manager. 
Moreover,  the  two  are  so  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  as  to  render  impractical  the 
operation  of  radio  broadcasting  as  a 
department  of  a  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion.  Ihis  was  tried  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  prominent  paper  in  the  South¬ 
west  that  argued  in  this  way.  Otw 


newspaper  organization  has  its  vari¬ 
ous  fixed  departments  —  editorial, 
news,  advertising,  art,  mechanical,  etc. 
— all  working  toward  the  common 
purpose  of  producing  an  up-to-date 
newspaper  satisfactory  to  the  reader 
and  paying  a  reasonable  pr<^t  to  the 
owner.  Now  we  have  radio  which  is 
looming  on  the  horizon.  Why  not 
buy  a  station  and  operate  it  as  the 
radio  department  of  our  news¬ 
paper? 

The  plan  looked  good  on  paper  and 
was  actually  put  in  operation.  But 
when  it  came  to  working  out  the  de¬ 
tails,  it  proved  to  be  a  failiu'e.  The 
result  is  that  newspaper  publishing 
and  radio  broadcasting  are  now  every¬ 
where  conducted  as  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  lines  of  business.  ’The  news- 
papw  stands  for  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness,  cold  type  and  regular  read«^. 
Radio  broadcasting  is  made  up  of  the 
human  equation — artistic  tempera- 
moit  and  a  fickle  public.  There  is 
no  more  chance  of  mixing  these  two 
than  of  obtaining  satisfactory  resiilts 
from  mixing  oil  and  water. 

Back  of  all  this  is  the  primary  urge 
of  the  newspaper  in  its  progressive 
development.  At  first  the  newspaper 
confin^  itself  largely  to  news;  then 
it  broadened  into  the  financial  field 
and  other  allied  departments  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Later  the  growing  interest 
in  the  suburban  home  resiilted  in  fea¬ 
turing  the  garden,  house,  and  interior 
decoration.  Magazines  began  to  bid 
for  a  share  of  the  reading  public,  and 
there  immediately  developed  the  mag¬ 
azine  section  in  practically  every 
paper  that  published  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

Die  American  public  evidenced  an 
appetite  for  short  stories  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  newspaper  went  into  the 
field  of  fiction.  And  so  one  might 
cite  actual  examples  in  nearly  every 
field  of  human  activity  represented  in 
the  modern  newspaper.  When  radio 
came  along  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
somewhere,  it  was  natural  that  the 
question  should  be  asked  by  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher:  Why  not  annex  radio 
and  if  it  does  not  assimilate  as  a  de¬ 
partment  of  our  nevr^wper  enterprise, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  op¬ 
erating  it  as  a  separate  business. 

•  •  * 

The  real  reason  back  of  the  whole 
proposition,  I  suspect,  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  the  advertising 
slump  hit  the  newspapers  in  their 
most  viilnerable  spot  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  radio  netwm'ks  had 
taken  the  major  portion  and  in  some 
instances  the  entire  appropriation  of 
national  advertisers,  ''^ile  looked  at 
broadly  this  was  undoubtedly  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise,  for  it  served  to  con¬ 
tinue  appropriations  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  cancelled,  yet  at 
that  particular  time  no  newspaper 
advertising  manager  had  a  good  word 
for  broadcasting.  From  that  time  \m- 
til  the  present  mommt  there  has  been 
a  quiet  but  steady  trend  toward  the 
purchase,  control,  or  affiliation  of  radio 
stations  by  newspaper  interests. 

It  seems  absvu-d  to  bring  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  unfair  competition  against 
a  newspaper  that  either  o\ms  or  op¬ 
erates  a  broadcasting  staticm  just  be¬ 
cause  another  newspaper  in  the  same 
city  either  cannot,  or  does  not,  im¬ 
prove  the  same  opportunity.  In  my 
opinion,  newspaper  ownership  of 
radio  stations  has  increased  the  value 
of  these  stations  to  the  listening  pub¬ 


lic.  Moreover,  newspaper  ownership 
has  in  many  instances  stopped  cut¬ 
throat  competition  and  senseless  rate¬ 
cutting  and,  at  the  same  time,  giv«i 
the  advertiser  better  value  for  his 
money.  Hie  fact  that  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspaper  had  vision  enough  to 
look  ten  years  into  the  future  and 
recognize  the  potentialities  of  radio, 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  cen¬ 
sured  by  interests  \riuch  failed  to  take 
advants^e  of  the  same  opportunity. 
As  I  look  at  it,  the  newspaper  with  a 
radio  outlet  has  two  strings  to  its  bow 
and  in  a  perfectly  proper  way  con¬ 
trols  within  its  coverage  the  approach 
both  by  eye  and  ear  to  the  families 
of  its  community. 

*  •  * 

Take  as  an  outstanding  example 
WGN  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  This  station  with 
its  new  studios  and  an  organization 
operating  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  newspaper  and  adding  to  its  pres¬ 
tige  in  every  way,  has  also  built  up 
for  itself  an  audience  clientele  fully 
in  line  with  an  equal  to  that  which 
reads  the  Tribune  every  day.  Again, 
look  at  WSB,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  field  and  which  for  more  than 
ten  years  has  been  the  radio  voice  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  in  Atlanta,  I  sat  down  with  the 
publisher  of  the  Journal  to  find  out 
just  how  serious-minded  he  was  in 
his  dabbling  with  radio,  and  I  found 
that  he  not  only  took  radio  seriously, 
but  considered  it  in  the  light  of  an 
upbuilding  adjunct  to  the  Joiumal  and 
in  fact  its  speaking  voice  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  read  his  paper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  link¬ 
ing  of  radio  with  the  newspaper  forms 
an  ideal  contact  with  the  home  circle, 
and  by  the  proper  interchange  of  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  radio  audience,  obtains  a 
well-rounded  out  program  in  which 
the  daily  service  of  the  newspaper  is 
complemented  by  the  witertainment 
sent  out  from  the  broadcasting  studio. 

•  •  * 

SO  1  say,  why  all  this  fuss  about 
newspaper-owned  radio  stations? 
There  is  certainly  nothing  illegal 
about  it  and  th^e  would  seem  to  be 
plenty  of  precedent  in  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  industrial  fields.  It  is  only 
as  we  approach  the  realm  of  politics 
that  perhaps  we  obtain  some  light  on 
the  subject.  Up  to  within  a  few  years 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  have 
exerted  the  dominating  influence  in 
politics.  Today  a  change  has  taken 
place  and  a  candidate  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  press  may  still  take  his 
cause  directly  to  the  firesides  of  the 
American  people  with  extraordinary 
results  at  the  ballot  box.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
whether  a  radio  station  is  owned  by 
a  newspaper  or  not,  the  rulings  which 
apply  to  the  use  of  time  by  political 
parties  operate  just  the  same  and  all 
political  parties  buy  time  on  the  same 
commercial  basis.  I  think  this  is 
right  and  this  principle  should  be  per¬ 
manently  safeguarded  by  government 
regulation  to  prevent  any  exercise  of 
monopoly  in  times  of  political  com¬ 
petition. 

With  this  exception,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  Congress  should  exercise  it¬ 
self  unduly  just  because  a  certain 
number  of  newspapers  have  added 
radio  stations  to  their  organizations 
as  a  means  of  better  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  their  own  commimity. 


PUBLISHES  TELEPHONE  LIST 

The  Branham  Company,  publishers’ 
representatives,  of  420  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  have  published 
the  1937  telephone  directory  which 
lists  the  numbers  of  representatives, 
farm  papers’  representatives,  general 
agencies,  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  New  York. 


The 

PITTSBURGH 

Post-Gazette 

RECEIVED 

almost 

5,000 

REPLIES 

when  they  asked  their 
hoy  and  girl  readers— 

“What  Would 
You  Like 
to  Have 
Happen  to 
Orphan  Annie 
In  1937 


THESE  LETTERS  reveaW 
not  only  the  children's  amuin; 
familiarity  with  Orphan  Atmie'i 
past  history  hut  also  how  deeply 
concerned  they  are  with  what  tht 
future  holds  for  the  little  tykt 
with  the  stiff  upper  lip.  It  » 
reader  interest  of  this  kind  that 
has  put,  and  kept,  Annie  amoni 
the  top-flight  comics  of  tht 
country. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNOICATE,  INC. 

I  ARTHUR  W.  CRAWfCRD 

>>er^rai  Monogef 

News  SIdg.,  220  East  42nd  C)' 
NEW  VORK 
^^U^rQy  Hill  2  123't 
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37  PRESENT  OR  FORMER  NEWS  MEN 
ARE  MEMBERS  OF  75th  CONGRESS 


Eight  Senators  and  29  Representatives  Assisting  in  Making 
Nation’s  Laws — One  Guild  Member  in  House — 
Many  Continue  Their  Writing 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Mar.  1— At 
least  37  seats  in  the  75th  Con- 


r  V  least  37  seats  in  the  75th  Con¬ 
gress  are  occupied  by  men  who  either 
are  now,  or  have  been,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  as  publishers  or  re¬ 
porters. 

More  than  one-half  the  membership 
of  both  houses  lists  the  profession  of 
law,  with  agricultural  pursuits  coming 
next  in  numerical  importance.  Jour¬ 
nalism  probably  is  third  in  line,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  banking,  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  in  about  equal  numbers.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  membership  are  one 
filling  station  operator,  a  city  fire¬ 
man,  and  a  hatchery  operator. 

Newspaper  connections  now  held 
are  indicated  by  the  following: 

Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  is 
piesident  of  Carter  Glass  &  Sons,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Advance,  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions — the  only  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  city. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Bjrrd  of  Virginia, 
has  been  a  publisher  since  he  was  15 
years  of  age.  He  publishes  the  Har¬ 
risonburg  News-Record,  and  the  Win¬ 
chester  Star,  both  in  Virginia. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas, 
has  been  in  newspaper  work  for  more 
than  half  a  centuj^.  In  1884  he  learned 
the  typesetting  trade  on  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  later  was  reporter  and 
city  editor,  served  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  a  member  of  its  local  staff 
before  becoming  its  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  published  the  North 
Topeka  Mail,  a  weekly,  and  later  com¬ 
bined  it  with  the  Kansas  Breeze.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  he  returned  to  his  first 
newspaper,  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
as  its  owner  and  publisher.  He  also 
publishes  numerous  farm  papers. 

Representative  Norman  R.  Hamilton 
of  Virginia,  was  a  carrier  for  the 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  became  a  re¬ 
porter,  then  editor,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  that  publication. 

Representative  Alfred  N.  Phillips  of 
Connecticut,  is  owner  and  publisher, 
Darien  (Conn.)  Review,  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  for  13  years. 
He  broke  into  newspaper  work  while 
d  student  at  Yale  University. 

Representative  Braswell  D.  Deen  of 
Georgia,  is  the  owner  of  the  Alma 
(Ga.)  Times,  a  weekly. 

Representative  Henry  G.  Teigan  of 
Minnesota,  claims  to  be  the  only 
American  Newspaper  Guild  member 
in  Congress.  He  h^  published  week¬ 
lies  in  North  Dakota,  and  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Minnesota  Leader  at  St 
Paul. 

Representative  Harold  Knutson  of 
Minnesota,  publishes  the  Wadena 
Pioneer  Journal. 

Representative  James  H.  Gildea  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Coaldale  Observer. 

Representative  Dudley  Allen  White 
of  Ohio,  is  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Reflector-Herald  at  Norwalk, 
and  vice-president  of  Sandusky  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Register 
and  Star-Journal,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  serving  Sandusky. 

Representative  Francis  H.  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Custer  County  Chronicle. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  past  in  publishing 
or  reportorial  capacities,  some  of 
whom  are  still  contributors  to  news¬ 
papers,  include: 

Representative  Franck  Roberts  Hav- 
eimer  of  California,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  Post  news  staff. 


Representative  John  Steven  Mc- 
Groarty  of  California,  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Los  Angeles  Times  for  30 
years. 

Representative  Thomas  Francis 
Ford  of  California,  was  magazine  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  from  1919  to  1929. 


Representative  Charles  J.  Colden  of 
California,  edited  and  published  Mis¬ 
souri  weeklies  for  10  years. 

Representative  Karl  Stafan  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  was  connected  with  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Daily  News  as  columnist  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  until  his  election  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1934.  He  has  continued  to 
write  for  that  newspaper  and  sends  a 
weekly  column  to  about  25  weeklies  in 
his  district. 


Representative  Brooks  Fletcher  of 
Ohio,  is  former  editor  of  Alliance  (O.) 
Leader-News,  and  in  1907  was  the 
youngest  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  the  United  States.  He  also  worked 
on  the  Canton  (O.)  News,  and  owned 
the  Marion  (O.)  Tribune  until  1922 
when  he  sold  to  the  Brush- Moore 


group. 

Representative  Jed  Johnson  of 
Oklahoma,  is  a  former  editor  and  part 
owner  of  Walters  (Okla.)  New  Era, 
and  former  editor  of  Cotton  County 
Enterprise,  both  weeklies.  He  left 
newspaper  work  when  he  was  elected 
state  senator  in  1921. 


Representative  Edouard  V.  M.  Izac 
of  California,  was  advertising  manager 
for  the  San  Diego  Union  from  1922  to 
1927,  and  had  had  some  experience  in 
reportorial  work.  In  1933  and  1934  he 
wjote  veterans’  news  for  that  paper. 

Representative  Otha  D.  Wearin  of 
Iowa,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Wal¬ 
lace  farm  papers  at  Des  Moines,  and 
the  Meredith  publications,  also  agri¬ 
cultural  papers.  In  1927  he  wrote  a 
syndicated  series  on  agriculture  as 
practiced  in  Europe,  which  ran  in 
weeklies.  In  1930  he  wrote  a  syndi¬ 
cated  travel  series  from  Mexico. 

Representative  Charles  J.  Colden  of 
California,  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  Parnell  (Mo.)  Sentinel  from  Aug. 
1,  1896,  to  Nov.  1,  1900.  He  also  was 
publisher  of  a  weekly  at  Maryville, 

Representative  Paul  S.  Shafer  of 
Michigan,  worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Kalamazoo  Telegraph-Press  from  1911 
to  1913.  In  1913  he  went  to  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald;  next  was  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Muskegon  Times;  in 
1914  was  sports  editor  of  the  Battle 


STREAMLINED 

INTERTYPESA 


Creek  Moon  Journal,  becoming  city 
editor  in  the  same  year;  in  1917  was 
managing  editor  of  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
view;  in  1921  was  part  owner  and  city 
editor  of  Flint  (Mich.)  Tribune;  in 
1922  was  owner  and  publisher  of  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Saturday  Night,  a  weekly;  in 
1S23-1928,  was  editor  of  Battle  Creek 
Moon  Journal,  and  also  correspondent 
for  Detroit  Free  Press,  United  Press, 
Detroit  News,  and  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  1929  he  was  appointed  municipal 
judge,  but  continued  free  lance  Writ¬ 
ing- 

Representative  Lawrence  Lewis  of 
Colorado,  was  employed  by  newspa¬ 
pers  at  I^eblo  and  Denver  from  1901 
tc  1906,  when  he  entered  the  practice 
of  law. 

Representative  John  A.  Martin  of 
Colorado,  formerly  was  editor  of  the 
La  Junta  Times. 

Representative  Louis  Ludlow  of  In¬ 
diana,  was  Washington  correspondent 
cf  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  when 
elected  to  the  71st  Congress.  He  had 
formerly  worked  for  the  Indianapolis 
Sun,  and  later  for  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
was  correspondent  at  Boston  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  in 
Washington  for  the  Herald  Tribxme 
and  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan,  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
until  his  appointment  to  the  Senate  in 
1928. 

Representative  James  G.  Scrugham 
of  Nevada,  published  the  Reno  Nevada 
State  Journal  from  1927  to  1932. 

Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North 
Dakota,  has  published  newspapers  at 
Hortonville,  Wis.,  Creston,  la..  Fry- 
burg  and  Cooperstown,  N.  Dak. 

Representative  William  R.  Thom  of 
Ohio,  was  United  Press  correspondent 
in  Washington  in  1915  £ind  1916  and 
has  worked  on  Canton,  O.,  newspapers. 

Representative  James  W.  Mott  of 
Oregon,  states  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  he  was  employed  as  a  re¬ 
porter  before  taking  up  the  study  of 
law. 

Representative  Jennings  Randolph 
of  West  Virginia,  served  on  editorial 
staffs  of  Carksburg  Daily  Telegram, 
and  West  Virginia  Review  (Charles¬ 
ton).  He  is  head  of  the  journalism 
department  of  Davis  and  Elkins  Col¬ 
lege. 

Representative  Joe  L.  Smith  of  West 
Virginia,  published  the  Raleigh  Reg¬ 
ister  at  Beckley,  Va.,  for  20  years. 


Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  oi 
Wyoming,  was  city  editor  of 
Cheyenne  State  Leader  in  191$ 

Representative  Kent  E.  Keller  of 
Illinois,  is  the  former  owner  and  editn. 
of  the  Ara  (Ill.)  Advertiser. 

Senator  Josiah  H.  Bailey  of  Norft 
Carolina,  was  editor  of  the  Biblica 
Recorder  from  1893  to  1907. 

Representative  Ira  W.  Drew  o* 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  copy  reader  oc 
the  Boston  Herald  while  preparing  f* 
the  medical  profession  which  he  no. 
follows. 

Representative  John  H.  Tolan  o< 
California,  was  a  typesetter  on  Ana! 
conda,  Mont.,  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  C!(«. 
gress  listed  above,  the  “Little  Con. 
gress,”  composed  of  secretaries  d 
Senators  and  Representatives,  has  i 
large  membership  of  former  newspa¬ 
permen  who  left  that  field  to  tak« 
over  political  secretarial  duties. 


BEAUMONT  WAGE  INCREASE 


Charleaton  Arbitration  Also  Iftiji 
to  Wage  Boost 

A  wage  increase  of  nine  cents  pet 
hoiu*  was  granted  the  typograf^iical 
imions  of  Beaumont  and  Port  Artiiur, 
Tex.,  recently  by  an  arbitration  can- 
mittee.  The  award,  retroactive  to  Jan. 
18,  1937,  is  effective  imtil  the  same 
date,  19^.  Old  rate  was  95  cents  day 
and  $1.00  night  which  was  raised 
by  the  award  of  $1.04  day  and  $1.09 
$1.09  night. 

The  publishers  of  the  Beaumont  £«• 
terprise  and  Journal  and  Port  Arthur 
News  have  filed  notice  of  appeal  to 
the  International  Arbitration  Board 
The  established  scale  is  nine- tenths  oi 
a  cent  above  the  peak  day  scale  and 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  above  the  peak 
night  scale. 

An  arbitration  board  in  Charleston. 
S  C.,  recently  granted  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  three  cents  per  hour  to  tht 
typographical  employes  of  tht 
Charleston  Evening  Post  and  the 
News  and  Courier.  The  award  is  re¬ 
troactive  to  June  5,  1936.  The  scak 
is  one-third  of  a  cent  above  the  1929 
scale  but  one  cent  under  the  peak 
scale  paid  in  1930  and  1931. 


KANSAS  ADOPTS  AMENDMENT 

Kansas  became  the  twenty-eighth 
state  to  adopt  the  federal  child  lalxa 
rmendment  when  its  legislature  ap¬ 
proved  the  measure  Thursday. 


P.  I  OJ  E  E  R  S 


"OEGINNING  22  years  ago  with  very  little  more 
^  than  the  desire  to  serve — ^the  Wood  Flong  Cor¬ 


poration  today  is  the  nation’s  largest  producer  of 
dry  mats — meeting  the  stereotypers’  most  critical 
standards  of  quality,  uniformity  and  dependability. 
Wherever  clean-cut  newspaper  reproduction  is  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  Dry  Mats  are  in  demand. 


"'Always 


Uniform' 


•  Till 


NEWSPAPBitS  IN 


CIrcu-  IJM 
latiofl  linM 

MA88ACHi;SETTS— (CantinuMi) 

•Ha*trhlll  OualU . (E)  U,»M  .87 

tHolyakaTranacript . (E)  I74M  .M 

•Lawranca  EatlfTrlbunt . (ME)  38.UI  .11 

•Lynn  Itam . (E)  17.118  .87 

'Lowall  Cauriar-CItlsan  and  Eaanini 

Laadar . (M*n  24.887  .88 

•Tha  Lowall  8un . (E)  I4J84  .88 

*Naw  Badferd  Standard  TImat  and 

Marcury . (M&E)  11.488  .IS 

*Naw  Btdford  Sunday  Standard  Tlmaa 

(8)  27.881  .18 

•Nawburynort  Dally  Nawa . (E)  4,888  .88 

•North  A^ma  Tranacrlpt . (E)  1 1 .287  .88 

•PIttaSald  tola . (E)  28.888  .87 

•Quincy  Pat^t  Ladsar . (E)  IIJ27  .87 

•talam  Nawa . (E)  18.888  .88 

ITaunton  Oaaatta . (E)  8.847  .8M 

tWakaflald  Itam . (E)  8482  .828 

•Waltham  Nawa  TrIbuna . (E)  8.484  .84 

•Worcaatar  Talatram  and  Evanlna 

Oaaatta . (MAE)  112484  .81 

•Worcaatar  Sund»  Talaaram . (S)  81,488  .28 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population  887.487 

•Pawtuckat  Tlmaa . (E)  88,418  .88 

•Prorldanca  Bullatin . (E)  88.888  .28 

•Providanca  Journal . (M)  44,l78  .12 

•Prorldanca  Journal . (S)  88414  .28 

•Prorldanca  Nawa*Trlbuna . (E)  28,481  .18 

•WaatarlySun . (EftS)  8482  .84 

•Woonaockat  Call . (E)  18.888  .88 


3 


'  1 

L/  oa± 

‘•AMERI€A’S 
SUPER  MARKET’* 
^tock  YOUR 

*Tood  J^toduct 


Hoir  Jonathan  Yankee^* 

COMPARES  WITH 

**Mrm  17#  S.  Average  Citizen” 


CLASSIFICATION  ! 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

U.  8. 

Syiaduble  Incttnu  195$  ! 

$S9S 

ISIS 

Baak  Deposits  193S 

7B1 

4B1 

Savings  DopeaiU  193S 

SS7 

IBS 

Ufa  las.  Salas  (Eel.)  1938  1 

69 

BA 

lif^  lufto  Ib  F«rc«  1955 

774 

1  6SO 

ladies  Owned  (1980  Census) 
By  %  e(  Total  Faaalllas 

1  S3.S% 

1  40.8% 

BstaU  Feed  Salas  (19.13) 

S86 

BBS 

A59«r«l  1m«  Sh»M  (1953) 

as 

16 

For  footl  sales.  New  England  ranks  as  America’s  Super  Maiv 
ket.  Where  the  nation  spends  $55.00  per  capita  for  food, 
the  customers  of  the  New  England  Super  Market  each  buy 
eighty-six  dollars’  worth  per  year.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  food 
manufacturer?  More  sales^  per  dollar  of  advertising,  per  dollar  of  sales 
and  merchandising  effort. 

Important,  too,  are  these  facts:  (1)  most  of  New  England’s  food  comes 
from  outside  New  England;  (2)  the  compactness  of  New  England’s  popu* 
lation  makes  food  products  and  other  products  easier  to  sell,  easier  to 
merchandise,  easier  to  “check  up”  on. 

The  fact  that  they  live  better,  spend  more  on  living,  makes  the  readers  of 
New  England  Newspapers  better  prospects  for  food  products  and  many 
other  things.  (See  the  column  at  the  left).  Are  New  England  News* 
papers  in  the  place  they  deserve  on  your  schedules?  Any  of  the  leading 
papers  listed  below  will  gladly  supply  you  with  detailed  market  information 


Editor  &  H  ublisher  for  M  arch  6,  1937 


CONNECTICUT— IHipuUtioa  1488.888 

•Bridgeport  Po>t  Ttl#tram . (MAE)  84488  .128 

•Brldgrport  Poet . (8)  24481  .88 

•Bridgtpert  TlmM.4tar . (E)  28,788  .88 

tDunbury  N#ir*-TlmM . (E)  18,817  .88 

•Hartford  Courant . («C  88,781  .12 

•Hartford  Couraat . (»  U484  .17 

t  Hartford  Tim  M . 81.141  .17 

•Marldan  Record . (Im  8.718  IH 

eMIddlotown  Preee . (E)  18,188  .888 

•New  BriUln  Herald . (E)  18,488  .88 

tNew  Harofi  Regliter . (EAn  88488  .17 

•New  London  Day . (B)  18488  ,88 

•Norwalk  Hour . (E)  7.821  .848 

tNorwIch  Bulletin  and  Record . .  (MAE)  18488  .88 

tStamford  Adrocate .  (E)  11.824  .888 

•Wate^ury  Republican  A  Amer.(MAE)  82.178  .18 
•WaterburyRcpubllcaa  AAmer.lEAS)  88,782  .18 


Co  mbinatlon  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Eren  Ing  Bulletin — 88c. 
Sold  only  In  combination  with  Saturday  or  Monday  Amer. 
Rates  apply  to  8.888  lines  and  transient  respectively. 

Rates  apply  to  1.488  lines  and  open  rate. 

Rates  apply  to  1.488  linea  and  4,288  lines. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement.  Oct.  I,  1888. 
tPubllshers'  Affidavit,  Oct.  1, 1888. 


CIrcu.  2488  18,888 
latkm  lines  Unas 
MAINE— Population  787.428 

tSjMW  Dally  News . (M)  28484  .88  .88 

'™™So8  Press-Herald  bprasa  Sundu 

Telegram . (MAE)  82,882  .28  .17 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtlon  481488 

tKwae  Sentinel . (B  4.821  .888  .828 

'Reacbsster  Unlon-Leader . (MAE)  82,882  .11  .12 

..  VERMONT  PopuUtlon  828,811 

Times . (E)  8,718  .84  .88 

iponlngtan  Banner . (E)  8417  .88  .82 

'■Attleboro  Reformer . (E)  8.788  .84  .828 

.JSttgtw  Free  Press . (M)  17,718  .881  .8U 

'"ttlaad  Herald . <M)  14,481  .88  .88 

•a, Massachusetts— PopuUtlon  4448,814 

.!***tty  Evening  Tlmaa . (E)  4484  .888  .881 

.rtts"  ftening  American . (E)  2U.I88  .88  .18 

Sunday  Advartlsar . (S)  122488  .88  .88 

.g^Ojobe . (MAE)  288.248  .18  .88 

.SSSS*®*** . <S)  888.741  .11  .11 

ttwoU-Travelar . (MAE)  888,488  .11  .11 

. (M)  881477  .88  .88 

.JS^geet . (S)  278474  .11  .11 

Record . (M)  888,882  .18  .18 

•Cfeg*  ^•••Pf'»«-Tlmas . (E)  8I.7U  .18  .18 

•sHi’’*' U*"*''*  News . (E)  28,188  .11  .11 

Sentinel . 11488  .88  .841 

IS**>"8ham  News . (E)  1,248  .881  .881 

ajgy.et  Times . (E)  7.812  .84  .888 

'‘AsaStld  Recorder-Oasette . (E)  7,884  .841  .841 
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40-SYNDICATES 


AMELIA  EARHART’S  FLIGHT  STORIES 
BOUGHT  BY  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


been  condensed  into  10  installments,  early  age  because  of  their  amusint 
The  syndicate  is  also  prefMring  for  Elnglish.  After  attending  the  Uni^? 
release  next  week  a  new  Vida  Hurst  sity  of  California  he  wandered  about 

serial  story,  “Sin  for  Short.”  This  as  a  newspaper  feature  writer,  movi* 

story  will  be  in  35  installments.  dialogue  writer,  pressman  in  pn^, 

•  •  •  shops,  in  addition  to  doing  other 

things 

rp  HIS  week  United  Fbature  Syndi-  1923  he  became  a  radio  enter 

i  CATE  Started  service  to  15  news-  nn  KFT?r 

paper,  of  '•Oh,  So!  Says J^.ok  W,U-  .iTo  ^ 

1!*”®’  one  of  the  few  writers  that  has  started 

- 100 -word  hu-  h.  radio  and  found  hU  way  to 

morous  c  o  m  -  papers.  The  picture  shows  him 
ment  on  the  ^p  glasses  and  false  teeth. 


nabe”  is  the  ^entral  Press  Association  has  ob> 
oriental  name  tained  the  serial  rights  for  thi 
for  Ed  Holden,  a  late  Edgar  Wallace’s  last  book,  ‘"Hu 
product  of  Cali-  Mouthpiece.” 

fomia  radio  sta-  Unfinished  at  the  time  of  tha  au. 

tions.  As  an  thor’s  death,  the  serial  has  been  cc» 

Oriental  house  pleted  by  Robert  Curtis,  Wallacrt 
boy,  Holden  has  secretary  for  many  years.  He  wm 
been  imperson-  selected  by  the  Wallace  family  to  «vhb- 
ating  “Frank  plete  several  unfinished  Waling 
Watanabe”  for  ects  because  he  knew  Edgar  ^"”11^1 
over  five  years  on  West  Coast  radio  ideas  so  well. 

stations.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  Serial  ri^ts  were  obtained  from 

Holden  translated  his  character  into  Wallace  estates  whose  Amerlcin 

a  brief  daily  feature  for  newspapers,  agents  are  Brandt  and  Brandt  Rrm 
The  Hollywood  Citizen  and  Los  Ange-  release  by  the  syndicate  will  be  Mirth 
les  News  took  it  up  and  Holden  began  19. 

to  syndicate  his  own  work  in  the  Central  Press  will  send  its  q>ock 
Coast  cities.  United  Feature  Syndi-  writer.  Bill  Barucher,  to  all  Ka«»i«il| 
cate  took  it  off  his  hands  for  syndi-  training  camps  this  spring  accompt- 


Amelia  Earhart, 
pictured  in  New 
York  immediately 
after  visiting  Mayor 
LaCuardia  prior  to 
her  departure  for 
California  to  make 
final  preparations 
for  her  flight.  With 
her  are  George 
Palmer  Putnam 
(left),  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  Lester 
Stone,  secretary  to 
Mayor  LaGuardia. 


Ed  Holden 


sold  through  the  Herald  Tribune  Syn-  toonist  says  he  is  a  great  admirer  of 
DiCATE.  the  President  and  that  he  would  be 

The  arrangements  for  the  story  had  willing  to  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  half 
been  completed  when  Miss  Earhart  dozen  heads,  but  not  six  “supreme” 
made  the  announcement  of  her  pro-  heads, 
posed  27,000-mile  trip  on  Feb.  11.  Ac-  *  •  • 

cording  to  Harry  Staton,  editor  and  "pyUE  to  a  misunderstanding  last 
manager  of  the  syndicate,  ten  pa-  week,  erroneous  facts  were  given 

pers  were  signed  up  for  the  series  to  Editor  &  Publisher  concerning  the 
within  24  hours,  and  up  to  the  mid-  of  King  Features  Syndicate’s  ar- 
dle  of  this  week  26  papers  in  the  tists  and  writers  for  comic  advertising 
United  States  Euranged  to  take  the  purposes  which  were  published  in  a 
stories.  lead  story  in  this  column. 

The  Pori*  Soir  has  also  contracted  j.  y.  Connolly,  president  of  King 
for  the  series.  Features  Syndicate,  stated  Monday 

Miss  Earhart  is  expected  to  leave  that  the  facts  presented  to  this  writer 
from  the  West  Coast  before  March  15  were  not  correct  and  issued  the  fol- 
and  will  fly  west  around  the  earth  lowing  statement: 
crossing  the  equator  four  times.  Her  “fjo  King  Features  Syndicate  artist 
first  stop  after  Hawaii  will  be  How-  or  writer  is  available  for  advertising 
land  Island  in  the  Pacific  where  her’s  writing  or  drawing.  King  Features 
will  be  the  first  plane  to  land.  A  Syndicate  employs  an  advertising  art 
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COKlAKr  SOON 


ED  WHEELAHS  SENSATIONAL 

CIRClil®  COKIC  , 


World  Premiere — 

Monday,  Mar*  29,  1937 

BIG  TOP  is  a  natural,  of  universal  appeal, 
rich  in  human  interest  and  comedy,  drawn  from 
an  unfailing  source.  It  is  clean,  without  crime, 
bloodshed,  hard  luck,  or  horror  episodes.  And 
its  creator  is  the  veteran  who  first  pioneered 
continuity  in  comic  strips  years  ago  in  “Minute 
Movies.”  BIG  TOP  will  take  a  major  rank  in 
comics  before  the  year  is  up!  Buy  the  original, 
before  you  have  to  buy  its  imitators!  Phone, 
wire  or  write  NOW  for  reservations! 

5  col.  or  6  col.  Daily — March  29 
Sunday  Color  Page — coming  in  May 

FRANK  JAY  MARKEY  Syndicate,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  iVet®  York  City 
Phone  Murray  Hill  6-3997 


Shout  one  million  readers  and 
scores  of  editors  praising  “THE 
WILD  WORLD”!  Guaranteed 
to  be  the  finest  feature  on  wild 
life  ever  released!  A  new 
wallop  to  lick  your  circulation 
problems  and  brighten  your 
paper! 

Wire  or  write  for  proof! 


The  BUoxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald,  has  published  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  and  only  jig¬ 
saw  cartoon.  Its  composite  parts  are 
from  five  cartoons  by  Herblock  of 
NEA  Service,  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Herald  Feb.  8,  10,  16,  17  and  20. 

W.  G.  Wilkes,  co-publisher,  had  an 
idea  for  a  cartoon  and  as  the  news¬ 
paper  had  no  artist  to  draw  it  he 
thought  possibly  he  would  build  it 
from  cartoons  which  already  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper,  and  in  a  half 
hour’s  time  foimd  the  parts  to  con¬ 
struct  the  cartoon. 


SHORT  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

1438  Carlisle  Avenu* 
RaciB*.  WisconsiR 
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Active  Buying  Age 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  recent  maga- 
nne  studies  concerning  the  most 
“buying  ages,”  the  Atlanta 
Qfgrgian  comes  throu^  with  a  com- 
^ilitnsive  study  of  its  own  on  the 
affTiwbiect 


request  to  interested  advertisers.  And 
strangely  enough  (or  so  it  seems  to 
us),  the  last  few  pages  contain  charts 
on  the  volume  of  advertising  carried 
by  Atlanta  Georgian  in  important 
classifications.  These  charts  strike  us 
as  an  anti-climax  because  they  show 
the  Georgian  a  good  distance  behind 
the  first  paper.  But  the  information 
about  the  ages  of  the  Georgian’s  read¬ 
ers  is  impressive,  and  constitutes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  newspaper 
research. 

*  •  * 

Gold 

I^ROM  the  aggressive,  pugnacious 
Times  of  Chicago,  comes  “Thar’s 
gold  in  them  thar  Hills!”  It’s  a  four- 
page  folder  of  letterhead  size,  the  out¬ 
side  pages  of  which  are  printed,  ap¬ 
propriately  enough,  in  gold  and  black. 
The  inside  pages  contain  a  chart 
(“Nuggets  to  you”)  showing  the 
Times’  rise  in  circulation,  some  copy 
about  the  “golden  opportunity”  which 
the  Times  offers  and  a  loose  page  from 
the  Times  ABC  report.  The  front 


Chief  conclusion:  the  active  buying 
agi  it  between  20  and  40  years:  39.5 
per  cent  of  the  Georgian  readers  are 
a  this  group;  14  per  cent  are  just  be- 
lov  (14  to  19  years) ;  12.4  per  cent  are 
jHt  above  (40  to  49)  years) ;  only  10 
per  cent  are  above  M  years  of  age. 

To  get  the  answers  to  the  question 
it  wanted  answered,  the  Georgian  in- 
stfted  on  Oct.  9,  1936,  a  questionnaire 
in  each  of  the  40,348  copies  delivered 
by  carrier  to  the  residential  sections 
of  Atlanta. 

The  questionnaire  was  a  foiur-page 
abir  printed  on  heavy  dark-blue 
stock  measuring  about  Wz  by  11 
indies.  The  first  page  contained  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Herbert  Porter,  the  publisher, 
giving  the  reasons  for  the  question¬ 
naire,  urging  readers  to  fill  it  out,  of¬ 
fering  "reliable,  artistically  fashioned 
thermometer”  to  those  who  answer  the 
questions.  Readers  were  told  that  the 
carrier  boys  would  call  for  the  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires  in  a  day  or  two. 
Of  the  40,348  questionnaires  distrib¬ 
uted,  17,214  were  returned. 

The  questionnaires  did  not  have  to 
be  signed.  The  questions  touched  on 
many  points  besides  the  age  of  readers. 

(  Do  you  own  an  automobile,  a  radio, 
a  vacuum  cleaner,  etc.?”  .  .  .  “Do 
you  read  the  advertising  in  the  Geor¬ 
gian?"  .  .  .  “What  other  Atlanta  pa¬ 
pers  do  you  read?”  .  .  .  "How  much 
do  you  pay  for  dresses,  shoes,  coats?” 

The  findings  regarding  the  age  of 
the  Georgian’s  readers  is  presented  in 
a  32-page  book  of  letterhead  size. 
Ihe  stiff  board  cover  is  printed  in 
dark  blue  with  the  title  (“I  think 
they’ve  got  something  there”)  in  re¬ 
verse  white.  Part  of  the  cover  design 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  short  article 
from  Tide  conunenting  on  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Cosmopolitan  and  other 
tnagMines  to  analyze  the  question  of 
buying  ages. 

The  material  in  the  book  is  well  ar¬ 
ranged;  the  copy,  set  in  large  type  and 
amply  leaded,  is  easy  to  read.  There 
sre  many  charts  showing  the  Geor¬ 
g’s  circulation  by  age  groups,  and 
^wing  how  closely  its  distribution 
by  age  groups  matches  the  buying 
of  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators, 
*®shing  machines  and  other  com- 
modities  by  age  groups. 

There  are  other  important  tables 
and  charts  in  the  book.  There  is  the 
statement  that  the  answers  to  ques- 
regarding  price  range  of  mer- 
®andise  purchased  will  be  sent  on 


cover,  with  its  sharp  white  mountains 
against  the  gold  backgroxmd,  is  a  stop¬ 
per.  The  back  cover  shows,  with  bar 
charts,  the  1936  gains  and  losses  in 
Retail,  General,  Department  store  and 
Grocery  advertising,  for  the  Chicago 
News,  American  and  Times.  ’The  in¬ 
formation  in  the  folder  is  something 
that  many  advertisers  will  want  to 
keep.  It  is  attractively  presented. 


CaatinK  for  Bix  Fish 

WITH  a  large,  colorful  mailing 
piece,  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  drives  home  its  large  fol¬ 
lowing  among  the  business  men  of  the 
Central  West.  The  book  is  called  “Do 
more  of  your  casting  where  they  rise,” 
contains  24  pages  and  cover,  measures 
131^  by  16  inches,  is  printed  in  black 
and  four  colors.  On  the  solid  black 
cover  a  small  drawing  in  reverse  white 
shews  a  big  fish  rising  out  of  the 
waters,  and  the  two-line  title  isi 
printed  in  orange.  It’s  an  attractive 
arrangement. 

Most  of  the  inside  pages  are  given 
over  to  reproductions  of  typical  pages 
and  features  from  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  with  titles,  drawings  and  copy 
in  bright  color  to  add  life,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  salient  points.  Most  impres¬ 
sive  are  the  pages  in  the  back  which 
give  a  list  of  some  of  the  business 
concerns,  arranged  by  states  and  cities, 
whose  executives  read  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  the  pages  which  con¬ 
tain  an  impressive  list  of  advertisers 
who  used  ^e  Journal  in  1936. 

Allen  French. 


How  would  you 
answer  These  Questions  ? 

During  February,  2  bankers,  1  lawyer,  1 
investment  counselor,  1  market  research 
official,  11  agency  officials,  7  national 
advertisers,  and  about  15  local  advertisers 
asked  us  many  questions.  Newspaper 
officials  and  their  representatives  are 
invited  to  supply  the  missing  answers. 


Question:  How  long  does  an 
evening,  morning  or  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  live  in  the  average  home? 
Answer:  . 

Q.  What  %  of  each  dollar  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  publisher  comes 
from  — (a)  circulation,  (b)  local 
advertising,  (c)  general  or  na¬ 
tional,  (d)  classified? 

A . 

Q.  Does  a  paper  with  a  large 
classified  section  help  or  hinder 
local  or  general  advertising? 

A.  We  think  it  helps  greatly. 
Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  10 
national  advertisers  other  than 
medical  who  have  used  frequent 
insertions  of  100  lines  or  less— 
continuously  for  many  years. 

A.  Guldens  Mustard  and  Sa- 
lada  Tea.  Our  question,  are 
there  8  more? 

Q.  Why  did  Wrigleys  stop 
their  daily  ads  next  to  comics? 

A . 

Q.  Is  there  any  correlation 
between  newspaper  expenditures 
and  net  earnings  over  a  five  year 
period? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  about  22 
studies  of  national  advertisers 
that  prove  this  to  be  true. 

Q.  Can  a  retailer  in  a  low 
rent  location  use  dailies  at  a 
profit? 

A.  Yes.  More  than  60  com¬ 
plete  studies  in  five  cities,  cover¬ 
ing  the  past  7  years,  show  how 
retailers  paying  full  rates,  but 
using  only  a  fraction  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  have  built  sotind,  profit¬ 
able  businesses. 

Q.  Have  any  studies  been 
made  of  how  often  women  switch 
from  one  brand  of  coffee  to  an¬ 
other? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  women  switch  from  one 
flour  to  another  as  often  as  they 
change  their  face  powder? 

A.  Our  guess  is  no. 

Q.  From  a  banker — Are  there 
any  agencies  known  as  news¬ 
paper  agencies,  specialists  in  this 
m^um,  that  spend  practically 
all  of  their  clients’  money  in 
newspapers? 

A.  Not  that  we  know  of. 


Q.  How  does  a  newspaper 
measure,  appraise  or  test  the 
value  of  its  syndicate  material? 

A.  One  paper  places  annually 
10,000  four-page  questionnaires 
in  the  hands  of  their  subscribers; 
listing  all  features.  About  35%  of 
the  questionnaires  are  returned. 
From  these,  the  editor  decides 
for  or  against  a  feature  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of 
agency  officials  to  your  presen¬ 
tation  of  “the  newspaper  story”? 

A.  We  think  favorable,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inunediate  requests 
we  receive  for  data,  proofs,  copy 
and  tear  sheets  of  ^e  100  odd 
campaigns  we  have  prepared  for 
retailers  and  national  advertisers. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
gains  in  radio  time  sales? 

A . 

Q.  Why  did  the  So  &  So  Com¬ 
pany  abandon  newspapers  in  1933 
and  go  from  $^,000  in  ’34  to  $1,- 
280,000  in  ra^o  expenditures  in 
1936? 

A . 

Q.  Is  there  any  university  or 
graduate  business  school  in  the 
coimtry  now  doing  research  work 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
newspaper  advertising? 

A.  We  know  of  none. 

Q.  What  would  1,000  retailers 
vote  for  if  a  national  advertiser 
asked  their  advice  regarding  the 
media  that  would  best  help  them 
over  a  year’s  selling  campaign? 

A . 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  five  200- 
line  ads,  nm  five  days  a  week,  are 
better  than  a  1,000-line  ad  nm 
once  a  week,  over  a  six  months’ 
period? 

A.  Because  two  items  tested, 
one  for  20  months,  the  other  for 
17  months,  show  sales  increases 
ahead  of  any  previous  tests  used 
by  these  manufacturers. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  many  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  are  adaptations 
of  large  magazine  schedules? 

A.  Often  true. 


Here  Are  the  8  Test  Markets 

Circulsstion  Circulation  Cireulaiion 


Paper 

<Uinton  Repunitory  . E 

Erie  UiHpatch-Herald  . E 

Kansas  City  Star  . E 

Kansas  City  Times  . M 

Kansas  City  Star  Weekly  . W 

Montreal  Dally  Star  . C 

Family  Herald  &  Weekly  Star  (Montieal)  •  .  .  W 

Peoria  Jonmal-Transeript  . MAE 

Providence  Bolletin  . E 

Providence  Journal  . M 

Toronto  Star  . E 

Toronto  Star  Weekly  . W’ 


DaUy 

45,446 

37,516 

312,411 

310,493 

Sunday 

44,365 

27,387 

324,586 

123,157  . 

43,011 

42,505 

98,662 

99,180 

43,314 

248,869 

1M,268 

136,860 

1,392,147 

674,883 

(Circulations  based  on  most  recent  ABC  statements.) 

Publishers  are  invited  to  have  their  national  representatives 
examine  82  test  campaigns  that  have  run  or  are  now 
running  in  the  above  listed  publications.  Important — this 
service  is  designed  to  assist,  and  not  to  supersede  or  replMe 
any  service  now  being  rendered  by  the  publisher  or  his 
representatives. 

Frank  E.  Fehiman 

Counsel  on  Newspaper  Advertising 

no  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  6,  1937 


President  Gives  Krock  Exclusive 

Interview,  But  Takes  Parity  Vow 


tor.  W.  R. 
publisher. 


Matthews  is  editor  and 


A.  O.  ANDERSSON  RETIRES 


Picture  Cup  to  Examiner',  I 
Prizes  to  Photographen\  Q£'r 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  2— 
For  the  first  time  in  four  years, 
President  Roosevelt  broke  a  standing; 
rule  of  news  paiity  by  giving  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview,  setting  forth  the 
Roosevelt  philosophy  of  government 
and  the  objectives  behind  the  contro¬ 
versial  Supreme  Court  plan. 

The  story  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Times,  creating  tremendous  interest  in 
Washington  and  among  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  With  the  exception  of  a 
lead  quotation  the  Krock  story  dif¬ 
fered  from  most  orthodox  interviews, 
in  that  statements  of  the  President 
were  phrased  in  the  objective — not 
directly  attributed  to  him. 

At  the  Monday  morning  conference 
of  correspondents  with  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Stephen  Early,  it  was  admitted 


President,  uncolored  by  the  necessary 
political  phrasing  required  of  pub¬ 
lic  utterances,  would  be  important 
news. 

In  this  interview,  Krock  drew  from 
the  President  the  objectives  sought  in 
his  second  term  as  President,  his 
philosophy  of  government,  and  how 
his  plan  to  reorganize  the  federal  judi¬ 
ciary  system  fitted  into  complete 
Roosevelt  program. 

After  the  story  was  written  it  was 
sent  to  the  President,  who  personally 
approved  it.  It  was  learned  that  the 
President  even  went  so  far  as  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  heads  of  the  story, 
which  was  due  to  appear  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

Because  the  White  House  flagrantly 
broke  its  own  rule  on  news  parity, 
this  matter  was  brought  up  at  the 


Dallas  Dispatch  President  Who 
Established  Daily  Resigned  Feb.  28 

Alfred  O.  Andersson  annoimces  in 
the  Dallas  Dispatch  of  Feb.  28  his 
resignation  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  his  re- 


Alfsed  O.  Ani>f.sss(>.n 


tirement  from 
active  journal¬ 
ism.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  Dallas 
Dispatch  under 
the  auspices  of 
the  S  c  r  i  p  p  s  - 
Mc-Rae  League 
in  1906  and  has 
successive  ly 
served  three 
generations  o  f 
the  Scripps  fam¬ 
ily.  A  desire  to 
“make  room  at 


officially,  but  without  explanation,  that  Tuesday  press  conference  with  the 
the  story  had  the  White  House  au-  President. 


thorization  and  blessing. 

Early  promised  that  the  incident 
would  never  be  repeated — that  all  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  were  hence¬ 
forth  on  an  equal  plane. 

About  a  week  ago,  Krock  obtained  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  fact  which  was  not  known 
to  other  newspapermen.  It  was 
learned  that  the  President  fell  in  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  that  the  real  views  of  the 


J.  Fred  Elssary,  chief  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  Bureau,  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent 

“Mr.  President  was  the  story  of  Mr. 
Krock’s  in  last  Sunday  New  York 
Times  an  ‘inspired’  or  ‘authorized’ 
story?” 

Ihe  President  would  only  answer 
the  question  with  an  “off  the  record” 
explanation  to  the  correspondents. 
Under  the  press  procedure,  his  answer 
is  regarded  as  confidential. 


PRIZE  WINNING  IDEAS 


Oklahoma  Croap*  CivM  Awards  for 
Businast  Producing  Copy 

John  E.  Bemis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  managers’  division  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  at  the  annual 
spring  meeting  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Feb.  28. 
B«nis  succeeds  Harold  Belknap,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript,  as  chairman.  Bemis  was 
secretary  of  the  organization  last 
year.  Leroy  Night,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.)  News, 
was  named  secretary. 

Prizes  in  the  annual  “idea”  contest 
of  the  association  were  announced  at 
the  afternoon  session.  Frank  Pfeiffer, 
national  advertising  manager,  Altus 
Times-Democrat,  won  first  prize  for 
suggesting  to  a  chain  store  in  his  city 
two  special  sales,  a  silk  sale  and  a 
blanket  sale,  on  which  he  sold  the 
chain  store  the  idea  of  putting  on 
these  sales  and  following  the  success¬ 
ful  results  by  rvuining  house  ads  in 
his  paper  containing  laudatory  letters 
from  the  store  manager. 

Second  prize  went  to  Dale  Nease, 
national  advertising  manager.  Chick - 
asha  Express,  whose  idea  sold  fifty- 
two  ads  to  a  grain  company  rotating 
around  the  idea  “a  certain  eminent 
authority  says,”  so  and  so,  about  the 
company’s  flour. 

Third  prize  was  won  by  W.  R.  Rice, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Lawton 
Constitution,  for  selling  several  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  which  aided  the  chamber 
to  get  back  several  old  and  secured 
new  members  and  promoted  the 
chamber  in  that  city. 


376  PAGES  TELL  OF  PROGRESS 

Progress  editions  have  been  in  order 
the  past  month.  The  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening  and 
Morning  News  supplement  styled 
“Delaware  Tomorrow”  issued  Feb.  27 
running  44  pages  in  both  papers,  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
state  and  also  marked  the  completion 
of  its  new  plant.  The  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Bulletin  progress  edition  pub- 
ished  Feb.  24  ran  96  pages.  The  edi¬ 
tion  was  the  largest  since  1930.  Car¬ 
rying  58,000  lines  of  advertising,  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram  pub¬ 
lished  its  “Romance  and  Progress” 
Jan.  30  totaling  64  pages,  was  the 


the  top”  was  given  by  Andersson  as 
the  reason  for  his  action. 

Andersson,  besides  establishing  the 
Dallas  Dispatch  for  the  Scripp-McRae 
League,  promoted  in  1911  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Houston  Press.  His  work 
in  connection  with  Dallas  and  Hous¬ 
ton  caused  the  Scripps- McRae  people 
to  put  him  in  charge  also  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press,  which  has 
now  become  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers.  For  a  short  time  also  Ander¬ 
sson  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Denver 
Express  until  the  World  War  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  concentrate  upon 
his  Southern  interests. 

In  1919  Andersson  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Elnterprise  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cleveland,  and  shortly 
after  finishing  his  work  there  retiumed 
to  Dallas  and  to  management  of  the 
Dallas  Dispatch. 

No  other  changes  are  contemplated 
ir  the  Dallas  Dispatch  organization. 
The  paper  will  continue  to  be  nin 
by  L.  W.  Bailey,  editor,  and  C.  W. 
Melton,  business  manager. 


Dan  Lane  (left)  Atlanta  Geor^m 
American  photographer,  receiviai  tk 
$25  Hear»t  award  for  one  of  tbe  pife 
pictures  of  the  year.  Award  is  pretsMk 
by  Tracy  Mathewson,  Ceorgian-Aaal 
can  picture  editor,  while  J.  H.  Uk 
(left  renter)  father  of  Dan,  and  W.  C 
Lane  (right  center),  the  young 
uncle,  both  Ceorgian<Amercian  pkali|. 
raphers,  look  on. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  1m 
been  awarded  the  1936  cup  a6snc 
for  the  best  photographic  UIm 
tions  in  any  Hearst  paper.  Hi 
award  was  on  the  basis  of  tte  ynm’i 
showing  and  not  as  a  result  of 
individual  activity.  Last  year  Ik 
cup  was  won  by  the  Los  Aagtiii 
Examiner  and  the  year  before  by 
the  Chicago  American. 

Individual  cash  prizes  \ 
awarded  to  Hearst  photograpliBi 
for  outstanding  pictures  of  the  year 
Dan  Lane,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgita- 
American  staff  photographer,  r^ 
ceived  a  $25  award  for  a  picture  ht 
made  after  an  Atlanta  fire  last  fill 
The  picture  showed  the  body  of  i 
young  woman  victim  being  lowenc 
by  ropes  from  the  building. 


KELLY  SPORTS  EDITOR 


New 


Spwti 


COOPERATE  IN  NEA  FILM 

Chicago,  March  3 — Cooperating  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  the  eight-reel 


largest  number  of  pages  in  the  history  educational-entertainment  film,  spon- 


of  the  paper.  Commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  Lake  County,  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  ran  its  100  page  centennial  edi¬ 
tion  on  Feb.  16.  Greater  Alexandria 
was  portrayed  in  picture  and  story  in 
the  special  edition  of  the  Alexandra 
(Va.)  Gazette  Feb.  15.  With  14,000 
lines  of  local  advertising  promoting 
farm  implements,  poultry  and  other 
farm  necessities,  the  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  and  the  Madison 
Capital  Times  published  their  annual 
Spring  Farm  Tabloid  on  Feb.  25  in 
16  pages.  The  Stuart  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  on  Feb.  27  published  a  40  page 
magazine  section  with  a  green  cover 
presenting  a  panorama  of  the  new 
Stuart-Ft.  Myers  Waterway,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf. 


sored  by  the  National  Editorial  Asso 
elation  in  its  motion  picture  cooking 
school  program  for  non-metropolitan 
dailies  and  weeklies,  were  announced 
here  today.  Those  taking  part  in  the 
film  are  Pillsbury  flour;  Lipton  teas; 
Lever  Brothers  (Spry  shortening). 
Lux  and  Rinso;  Fruit  Dispatch  (ba¬ 
nanas)  ;  Knox  gelatine;  Robertshaw 
thermostats;  Frigidaire,  and  Dodge 
automobiles.  Advertising  linage  on 
each  of  these  products  will  appear  in 
newspapers  sponsoring  NEA  motion 
picture  cooking  schools.  The  spring 
schedule  of  shows  will  run  through 
April,  May  and  June,  with  a  fall 
schedule  starting  in  September.  The 
plan  is  being  promoted  by  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Service  Corp.,  New  York. 


York  Times  Assistant 
Editor  Is  Promoted 

Raymond  J.  Kelly,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  i 
member  of  the  Times’  staff  for  M 
years,  was  appointed  sports  edHoi 
Thursday  to  fill  the  vaccincy  made  bj 
the  death  of  Bernard  Thomson,  Marck 
1. 

Kelly  attended  Fordham  UnivCTdtj 
and  wrote  sports  there  for  the  New 
York  Herald.  Later  he  served  with 
the  New  York  Tribune  for  a  year  and 
for  most  of  his  14  years  with  the 
Times  he  has  served  as  assistant  sports 
editor. 

Laiu-ence  J.  Spiker,  with  the  Timet 
for  12  years,  has  been  made  assistant 
sports  editor  and  Joseph  Bshara,  with 
the  Times  for  about  eight  years 
takes  his  place  as  third  man  in  lint 


TWO  JOIN  CULLEN  COMPANY 

E.  N.  Hart,  imtil  recently  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen,  and  D.  F.  Skinner,  formerly 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tributie, 
have  joined  the  sales  staff  of  John  W. 
Cullen  Company,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Mr.  Hart  is  opening  a 
Columbus  office  for  the  firm.  Mr. 
I^inner  has  been  assigned  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff. 


118  PAGES  RODEO  EDITION 

Running  118  pages,  the  largest  in  its 
history,  the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star 
published  its  1937  Rodeo  Edition,  Feb. 
20.  The  edition  ran  16  pages  larger 
than  last  year’s  edition  and  58  pages 
more  than  the  Star’s  first  rodeo  edi¬ 
tion.  The  edition  which  ran  in  8  sec¬ 
tions  carried  143,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Elach  section  had  its  own  cover 
page  to  portray  its  contents  and  other 
pictures  and  illustrations  used 
throughout  the  entire  section  inter¬ 
preted  the  theme  of  the  edition.  The 
art  work  on  the  various  cover  pages 
were  by  Harry  Jackson,  Tucson  adver¬ 
tising  man.  A1  Wilke,  formerly  of  the 
Star  and  present  news  editor  of  the 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch  was  edition  edi- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY- 


smaller  paper  photographers 

get  tips  from  CLEyER  FREE-LANCE  '"t^sSrai^Srpubushe,  = 

S^l.  and  Effective  ^pedienl.  De.cribed-Hair  Dryer  I.  “““ 

Used  to  Dry  Negatives,  Because  Photographer  Once  for  pictures  stories  which  are  accepted 

Lost  Valuable  Picture  When  Using  Them  Wet  published.  The  volume  of  re- 

_  spouses  was  so  heavy  that  the  paper 

R  I  Are  PRirp  delegated  Ralph  Fordney,  the  staff 

^  photographer,  to  devote  his  entire 

Many  times  the  free  lance  camera-  turned  on  while  in  use.  By  holding  time  to  answering  and  covering  the 
man  is  called  upon  to  speed  up  the  negative  at  an  angle  after  allowing  tip  service.  The  paper  publishes  a 
^  production.  He  is  in  somewhat  the  surplus  water  to  drip,  the  film  is  picture  of  Fordney  in  a  one  column 
the  same  predicament  as  a  staff  man  dried  in  a  few  minutes.  When  dried  cut  under  which  is  typed:  “You  give 
^  is  under  pressure  on  an  important  the  negative  is  clean  and  without  the  tip,  he  takes  the  picture.” 

aan.  Although  the  independent  lens-  streaks  if  handled  with  ordinary  care.  ocrvopi- TTcr*  onn  votfp*; 
^  When  asked  why  he  preferred  to  dry  SEGREGATED  81,000  VOTERS 

his  negatives  instead  of  printing  them  i.r  .  ,  ,  ,  „  .c  i 

wet  the  cameraman  explamed:  v 

“I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  printing  Release  Held  for  Evening  Papers 
my  negatives  while  wet  but  one  day  To  beat  an  official  release  destined 


SEGREGATED  81,000  VOTERS 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ‘Scoops’ 
Release  Held  for  Evening  Papers 

To  beat  an  official  release  destined 


I  met  with  an  accident  and  the  most  for  evening  publication,  the  Albany 


important  negative  was  lost. 


(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  staff 


then  I  preferred  to  lose  a  few  min-  morning  daily,  tabulated  the  enroll- 
utes  rather  than  take  a  chance  on  ment  of  the  city’s  81,000  voters, 
losing  many  dollars.  We  free-lancers  Officials  of  the  board  of  elections 
receive  pay  for  the  work  we  deliver,  held  back  the  official  tabulation  Irom 
hence  we  must  make  every  pictxire  the  morning  paper  to  effect  simul- 
count.  After  I  lost  that  wet  negative  taneous  release  in  the  two  evening 
I  tried  drying  my  negatives  in  aicohol,  dailies.  The  Knickerbocker  Press  staff 
which  was  a  satisfactory  method  but  went  to  work  on  the  enrollment  books 

really  did  not  save  much  time.  I  of  the  19  wards  on  Friday  night  and 

decided  to  work  out  a  system  whereby  had  the  table  prepared  for  Monday 
I  could  wash  my  negatives  fuily  and  morning  publication.  It  was  four 
dry  them  in  a  speedy  and  simple  man-  days  ahead  of  the  board’s  release 
ner.  All  this  I  accomplished  by  the  showing  the  breakdown  of  Republi- 
20-cent  washing  gadget  and  the  $3.00  can,  Democrat  and  independent  voters, 
hair  dryer.  This  system  has  been  ■ 

working  fine  in  all  sorts  of  weather  MARKET  AVERAGES  BOOKLET 
and  I  advise  those  who  are  in  a  sim-  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
ilar  position  to  try  it.  issued  for  special  sale  to  financial 

•  u  •  -.u  course  I  do  not  believe  it  will  news  readers  its  Market  Averages 

fuhing  a  negative  hurried  T  ■  work  out  so  well  in  a  plant  where  a  supplement  for  1936.  Special  market 

20<eiit  gadget  w  ic  pernii  s  ei  er  large  quantity  of  negatives  are  han-  averages  pamphlets  issued  by  the  pa- 

ipra>  or  »  ea  y  ow  o  w  e  .  died,  but  for  the  shop  where  a  few  per  now  trace  the  course  of  selected 

negatives  are  put  through  at  a  time,  stocks  on  the  New  York  exchanges 
these  gadgets  will  serve  the  purpose  for  the  past  12  years, 
most  efficiently.  The  last  step  of  dry¬ 
ing  the  prints  is  not  new  but  effective 
and  that  is  the  electric  method  of 
ferrotyping.  This  machine  is  bought 
ready  made  and  while  a  chap  may  be 
handy  enough  to  build  one,  I  suggest 
the  most  economical  way  of  solving 
this  problem  is  to  buy  the  machine 
new.” 

After  observing  this  free-lance  at 
his  work  with  his  inexpensive  ap¬ 
paratus  we  can  heartily  reconunend 
his  methods  for  photograph  depart¬ 
ments  which  have  a  staff  of  one  or  two 
men.  This  is  the  type  of  ingenuity 
which  has  been  the  forerunner  for  sci¬ 
entific  developments  of  recent  years. 


This  Raises  a  Freedom 
of  the  Stomach  Issue 

Fellow  Tennessee  coll.ge  editors 
united  this  week  in  defense  of  Joe 
Guess,  editor  of  the  West  Tennessee 
State  Teachers  College  weekly  publi¬ 
cation,  Tiger  Rag,  who  was  deposed 
on  Feb.  22,  by  the  faculty  after  print¬ 
ing  an  article  which  criticized  food 
served  in  the  college  cafeteria. 

'The  trouble-causing  article  charged 
dishrags  and  screen  wire  had  been 
foxmd  in  mashed  potatoes,  pieces  of 
glass  in  sweet  milk,  and  that  the  food 
generally  was  not  tasty  and  very 
carelessly  prepared.  Because  it  was 
anonymous,  the  faculty  dismissed 
Editor  Guess  on  the  grounds  that  the 
printing  of  an  unsigned  article  was 
in  violation  of  a  pledge  made  by  Edi¬ 
tor  Guess  last  fall. 

College  Bursar  O.  H.  Jones  charac¬ 
terized  the  article  as  “a  veiled,  vi¬ 
cious,  sarcastic  attack,”  but  emphat¬ 
ically  denied  Editor  Guess  was 
discharged  for  criticism.  He  added 
that  a  thorough  investigation  would 
be  conducted  and  all  stadents  given 
an  opportimity  to  substantiate  the 
charges  of  the  article  as  well  as  ver¬ 
bal  charges  made  since  the  contro¬ 
versy  arose. 

NAFZIGER  WINS  AWARD 

Prof.  Ralph  Nafziger  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  awarded  first  honors 
in  the  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi  re¬ 
search  award  contest  sponsored  by  the 
national  journalism  fraternity,  it  was 
annoimced  this  week  by  Alfred  M. 
Lee,  Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  chairman,  research 
committee.  Prof.  Nafziger  submitted  a 
comprehensive  study  on  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  and  Public  Opinion  During 
the  World  War,  1914  to  April,  1917.” 


0^, 


Simple  method  of  drying  a  negative 
with  a  hair  dryer. 

lad  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
equipment  and  organization,  he  still 
must  conquer  the  time  element. 

Recently,  while  watching  one  of 
these  chaps,  we  were  amazed  at  the 
speed  wiA  which  this  photographer 
turned  out  his  work.  He  was  able 
te  develop  and  print  his  stuff  as  speed¬ 
ily  and  efficiently  as  any  staff  man  on 
a  large  newspaper.  The  simplicity  of 
his  equipment  attracted  attention. 

As  is  well  known,  the  development 
of  a  negative  is  a  standard  matter  as 
fw  as  time  goes,  but  in  printing  the 
difficulties  enter.  This  free-lance 
handled  his  negatives  in  a  most  pro¬ 
ficient  style.  Instead  of  printing  the 
wet  film,  he  washed  it  under  a  gadget 
which  he  purchased  in  the  “five  and 
fihne”  store  and  dried  it  with  a  hair 
dryer  such  as  is  found  in  many  homes. 

The  washing  gadget  cost  20  cents. 
With  this  appliance  the  photographer 
can  wash  his  negative  thoroughly  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  serves  a  two  fold 
purpose,  delivering  either  a  regular 
faucet  stream  or  a  shower,  "nie  hair 
dryer  costs  a  few  dollars,  but  is  worth 
its  cost  many  times  over. 

The  heating  element  of  the  dryer  is 


The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  has  worked  out  a  most 
practical  and  simple  method  of  aug¬ 
menting  their  picture  assignment 
schedule.  The  innovation  not  only 
provides  the  paper  with  up  to-the- 
minute  tips  on  local  news  but  aids 


,  C  LI  N 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.  211  W*ir  Wocker  Driv* 
New  York.  2'’0  Eo»t  42nd  Street 
San  Francisco:  1st  Nat  I  Bonk  Bldg 


Wm  C.  Gitene  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and 
nis  photograph  "New  York 
from  Brooklyn.  ’  prize-win¬ 
ner  at  the  New  York  Press 
Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  Show. 

Send  today  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  Graflex  and  Graphic 
American-made  Cameras 
and  Accessories.  Use  cou¬ 
pon  at  the  right,  if  you 
desire.  Folmer  Graflex 
Corporation.  Dept  EP-15, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


WINS  AGAIN! 

Whether  you  want  fast  action  shots  or  fine 
pictorial  studies — Speed  Graphic  “has  what 
it  takes"  to  win  the  prizes!  That's  why  Wm.  C. 
Greene  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  uses 
a  Speed  Graphic.  He  was  a  prize-winner  in 
the  pictorial  classification  at  the  Second  Annual 
Show  of  the  New  York  Press  Photographers' 
Association.  Congratulations,  Mr.  G  eene! 

And  locJc  at  this  outstanding  record!  14  out  of  the  18  prizes 
awarded  at  the  show  were  wt30  by  photographers  using  Graflex 
and  Graphic  American-made  cameras!  At  ycxir  Graflex  dealers'. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  EP-15.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  describing  Graflex 
and  Graphic  American-made  Cameras  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  No  obligation  whatsoever. 
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HEART  DISEASE  AND  INDIGESTION 
ARE  PERILS  FOR  NEWS  WORKERS 

Ravages  of  Both  Can  Be  Checked  By  Early  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment — Ulcers  Due  to  Irregular  Diet 
Also  a  Menace 

By  LAWRENCE  C.  SALTER  and  DON  W.  CUDAKUNST,  M.D. 

(Editor’s  Note;  This  is  the  second  and  final  article  prepared  for  readers 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  dealing  with  the  principal  health  factors  of  journalists, 
authors  and  others  allied  with  the  newspaper  field.) 


IS  the  first  article  it  was  stated  that 
natural  death  is  one  of  the  rarest 
occurrences  in  civilized  life  today; 
that  people  don’t  live  long  enough  to 
wear  out. 

Natural  death  is  one  to  be  sought 
after  yet,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  only  one  person  out  of 
166  finds  it. 

Despite  constant  advice  from  in¬ 
surance  companies,  public  health  offi¬ 
cials  and  physicians  to  the  contrary, 
the  average  American  goes  blithely 
on,  paying  a  doctor  to  cure  him  when 
he  becomes  ill  instead  of  following  the 
more  sensible  and  generally  less  cost¬ 
ly  method  of  paying  a  doctor  to  keep 
him  well.  Regular  physical  examina¬ 
tions  by  competent  physicians  are 
essential  to  an  efficient  and  normal 
life. 

One  of  the  principal  killers  of  the 
readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  heart 
disease.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
scourges  of  today.  Tuberculosis,  as 
a  cause  of  death,  is  on  the  wane, 
diphtheria  and  other  ailments  that 
once  ravaged  mankind  have  almost 
disappeared  from  vital  statistics  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  nation,  but  heart  disease 
continues  far  out  in  front  as  a  cause 
of  death. 

That  heart  disease  is  much  more 
general  than  most  people  realize  is 
revealed  not  only  by  its  high  death 
rate,  but  was  shown  in  the  draft  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  World  War.  Out  of 
5,000,000  men  of  military  age  exam¬ 
ined,  more  than  200,000  were  dis¬ 
qualified  for  service  because  of  heart 
defects. 

A  survey  of  life  insurance  examina¬ 
tion  records  reveals  its  insidiousness 
still  more  effectively.  Such  a  sur¬ 
vey  shows  that  2%  of  the  applicants 
are  rejected  because  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  people 
who  know  they  have  a  cardiac  disease 
are  not  likely  to  make  application  for 
insurance. 

No  one  can  compute  the  loss  of 
efficiency,  of  health  or  happiness  that 
precede  the  end  for  heart  victims. 
In  almost  every  case  of  heart  disease 
there  is  a  history  that  is  most  tragic 
— neglect  of  health,  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  very  presence  of  the  con¬ 
dition  that  causes  the  trouble,  and 
lack  of  care  that  might  well  have  led 
to  many  years  of  comfortable,  satis¬ 
factory  living. 

Heart  disease  can  be  prevented, 
and  while  it  cannot  always  be  “cured” 
it  can  be  helped! 

Everyone  approaching  middle  age 
should  have  a  general  physical 
examination.  Those  who  in  the  past 
have  had  certain  family  or  personal 
histories  of  diseases  should  have  a 
most  searching  examination  of  their 
hearts.  ITie  most  common  cause  of 
heart  disease  is  infection.  Those  who 
in  their  earlier  days  have  had  re¬ 
peated  attacks  of  tonsilitis  or  who 
have  had  rheumatic  fever  are  the 
ones  already  marked  as  potential 
victims. 

What  the  medical  profession  calls 
foci  of  infections — chronically  diseased 
tonsils,  chronic  sinus  diseases  or  ab¬ 
scessed  teeth — slowly  pour  into  the 
system  poisons  that  damage  and 
destroy  not  only  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  but  the  heart  muscle  itself. 
Those  who  have  had  certain  of  the 


so-called  children’s  diseases,  such  as 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  are  an¬ 
other  group  marked  for  heart  dam¬ 
age.  Sometimes  the  poisons  from 
these  diseases  are  so  great  that  they 
kill  at  the  time  of  sickness.  At  other 
times  it  may  take  two  or  three  dec¬ 
ades  for  the  full  damage  to  the  heart 
to  be  realized.  Alcohol  and  certain 
drugs  are  other  poisons  that  collect 
their  toll  from  the  heart.  Heredity 
is  another  factor,  certain  families  be¬ 
ing  notorious  heart  families. 

Most  of  the  damage  from  the  above 
can  be  avoided  or  reduced  to  the 
minimum  by  proper  medical  care, 
but  it  must  be  administered  early. 
’The  treatment  of  heart  disease  does 
not  ordinarily  call  for  much  if  any 
medicine.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  in  two  lines  of  attack. 

First,  the  physical  output  of  energy 
must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  strength  of  the  heart  muscle. 
There  must  be  an  orderly  planning 
of  life  activities  that  will  allow  for 
this.  ’This  does  not  mean  a  life  of 
invalidism  or  hardship.  There  are 
certain  things  that  can  be  substituted 
for  the  more  strenuous  activities  that 
might  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

Second  is  exercise.  This  is  not  a 
contradiction  of  the  first  statement. 
’The  heart  is  a  muscle  not  so  very 
different  from  other  muscles  and  it 
can  be  trained  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Here  the  training  is  not 
done  in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  field 
of  sport,  but  rather  in  the  doctor’s 
office. 

Chief  of  other  causes  of  heart 
disease  is  syphilis.  Untreated,  un- 
curred  syphilis  will  lie  dormant  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  only  to 
come  to  the  fore  in  middle  age  to 
strike  down  its  victim. 

If  the  true  story  were  told  on  the 
death  certificates  of  the  land  signed 


The  present-day  newspaper  worker 
is  not  the  “drinker”  that  those  of 
yesteryear  were.  However,  the  very 
nature  of  the  work  makes  relaxation 
imperative  and  alcoholic  drinks  are 
the  means  of  relaxation  frequently 
used.  Most  any  doctor  will  agree  that 
a  few  common-sense  rules  about 
drinking,  if  followed,  would  greatly 
alleviate  the  dire  consequ«iccs  of 
such  form  of  dissipation. 

If  you’re  going  to  drink,  eat! 

If  you’re  going  to  drink,  take  your 
alcohol  diluted.  A  highball  is  much 
less  damaging  than  a  cocktail. 

Alcohol  is  less  damaging  ofter  eat- 
ting  and  is  still  less  damaging  if  there 
is  a  high  fat  content  in  the  food, 
because  alcohol  and  fat  mix. 

If  one  possibly  can,  after  drinking, 
get  some  exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 
Walk  or  dance,  because  alcohol  is 
eliminated  in  two  ways,  oxydized  as 
fuel  and  expelled  through  the  lungs, 
thus  the  more  exercise  and  fresh  air 
one  has  the  quicker  the  alcohol  is 
eliminated. 

One  of  the  worst  things  to  do  is 
to  take  alcohol  to  get  warm  when  out¬ 
doors.  It  dilates  the  blood  vessels  in 
the  skin,  pushes  the  blood  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  resulting  in  a  flushed  or  red 
face.  One  doesn’t  feel  the  cold  but 
the  blood  is  cooled  too  much  and  that 


by  the  doctors  who  attend  patients 
in  their  last  heart  disease,  all  too 
many  of  them  would  have  the  word 
“syphilis”  given  as  a  contributing 
cause  of  death.  The  fact  that  it  is 
not  written  means  little.  Sometimes 
the  doctor  doc^sn’t  know  it  and  at 
times  it  is  deliberately  left  off  because 
of  the  stigma  attached  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  disease. 

Venereal  disease,  especially  syphilis, 
is  one  of  the  great  unconquered 
plagues.  Our  approach  to  its  control 
has  been  fanatical  and  emotional 
rather  than  scientific,  educational, 
logical  and  epidemiological.  ’The 
number  of  people  who  suffer  from  it 
is  staggering  and  the  number  who 
die  because  of  it  should  make  the 
world  shudder  with  shame,  but  it 
doesn’t  ’The  venereal  disease  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  a  na¬ 
tional  disgrace  because  it  so  easily 
can  be  brought  under  control. 

’The  fact  that  local,  chemical  or 
mechanical  prophylactic  measures, 
properly  applied,  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  incidence  of  syphilis  is  well 
established.  Thus,  common  sense 
dictates  that  all  three  should  be  used. 

Newspapers  of  the  coimtry  which 
have  recently  run  articles  on  the 
treatment  and  control  of  venereal  di¬ 
seases  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  contribution  to  public  health. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  are 
last  on  the  list  of  major  death  factors, 
to  be  treated  in  these  articles.  Of 
these  ulcers  are  the  most  important. 
The  extent  of  this  ailment  may  be 
realized  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
various  pathologists  report  that  of  all 
cases  of  adult  deaths  coming  to  them 
for  autopsy,  fully  10  to  15%  show 
signs  of  active  or  healed  ulcers  of 
the  stomach  or  duodenum. 

Medical  science  is  not  agreed  yet  on 
just  what  causes  ulcers.  Of  all  the 
possible  causes  unbalanced  diet  pro¬ 
vides  the  greatest  factor  for  specula¬ 
tion.  Ulcers  are  extremely  rare 
among  primitive  people  and  in  all 
animals  living  in  their  native  state. 
Newspapermen  are  notorious  for  their 
irregular  eating  habits,  a  sandwich 
grabbed  here  and  there,  between 
stories,  being  a  common  practice. 
Regular  hours  for  eating  and  proper 
diet  will  go  a  long  way  toward  mini¬ 
mizing  the  ulcer  risk. 

The  state  of  mind  or  mental  health 
undoubtedly  plays  a  leading  role  as 


is  dangerous  as  one  is  apt  to  get 
pneumonia,  etc. 

Food  in  the  stomach  delays  ab¬ 
sorption  of  alcohol.  Fats  absorb  some 
and  take  it  into  the  intestinal  tract 
vhich  makes  the  general  absorption 
still  slower. 

Good  liquors  and  wines  not  only 
taste  better  but  they  do  not  hurt  so 
much  and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  cost 
less.  It’s  the  higher  alcohols  or 
fusel  oils  in  poor  liquors  that  are 
poisons. 

Hot  baths  afterwards  re-establish 
the  normal  circulation  in  the  skin 
and  correct  the  clamminess  caused 
by  the  skin  getting  chilled. 

Although  a  “pickup  shot”  the  next 
morning  may  apparently  work,  it  is 
dangerous  because  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards  the  system  is  more  tired 
than  ever.  The  best  thing  is  a  quick 
physic,  a  hot  shower,  followed  by  a 
cold  one  and  a  rubdown.  Ordinary 
baking  soda  or  any  alkalizing  agent 
generally  will  get  rid  of  the  “hang¬ 
over”  headache. 

If  one  must  get  drunk  then  don’t 
do  it  too  frequently.  Alcohol  helps 
destroy  nerve  tissue  and  it  takes  at 
least  three  days  for  the  system  to  re¬ 
grow  the  tissue  thus  destroyed.  Give 
the  body  a  chance  to  correct  the  dam¬ 
age  before  it  is  punished  again. 


If  You  Must  Dr  ink  f  Here*  s  How 


one  of  the  causative  factors  of 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  digertiBi 
is  directly  influenced  by  the  state  d 
mind.  It  is  not  possible  to  enjoy  gog^ 
digestion  when  one  is  worried,  angry 
or  disturbed  by  any  other  great 
tion.  But  the  effect  of  the  mind  oe 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  in  pjg. 
ducing  ulcers  is  not  as  simple  as  thii 
Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  the 
researches  and  theories  of  the  psychol. 
ogists  and  psychiartrists  are  that  cer¬ 
tain  emotions  under  certain  conditkes 
will  cause  bodily  reactions  leading  to 
a  change  in  structure.  When  the  «- 
pression  of  the  emotions  is 
when  mental  conflicts  and  great  die- 
appointments  develop  because  one  h 
unable  to  face  a  social  or  economic 
situation  with  which  he  cannot  cope 
then  grave  trouble  follows. 

Almost  any  type  of  physka]  or 
bodily  derangement  can  occur,  not  the 
least  frequent  of  which  is  an  uktr 
Nerve  impulses  “get  on  the  wrong 
track”  and  may  cause  increased  a^ 
tion  in  the  stomach,  leading  to  is- 
creased  secretion,  spasm  of  the 
of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  ntkfi 
difficulties,  producing  a  true  uker. 

The  usual  and  common  symptomt 
of  ulcer  are  distress  and  bloating  of 
the  stomach.  ’Die  pain  may  be  any. 
thing  from  a  slight,  dull  ache  to  the 
most  intense  pain.  This  usually  i^nmin 
on  from  one  to  four  hours  a^  eat¬ 
ing  and  is  relieved  by  food.  In  no 
instance  should  self-medication  for 
ulcers  be  attempted. 

The  best  insurance  against  them  is 
avoidance  of  anything  which  will  irri¬ 
tate  the  stomach,  such  as  improper 
and  irregular  diets;  worry,  emotional 
unrest  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  lead¬ 
ing  to  physical  and  nervous  strain. 

Constipation  is  another  factor  in 
digestive  tract  ailments.  It  has  been 
referred  to  in  two  extreme  ways.  On 
one  hand  we  are  told  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  mankind  today,  and 
on  the  other,  that  laymen’s  attempts 
to  cure  it  are  the  biggest  menace. 

Among  the  things  to  do  to  avoid 
constipation  are: 

1.  Be  sure  there  is  no  obstruction, 
mechanical  in  nature,  or  any  otha 
disease,  in  the  intestine.  This  can  be 
determined  by  a  very  careful  exami¬ 
nation  by  a  doctor. 

2.  Avoid  the  use  of  all  cathartics, 
except  on  competent  medical  advice 
and  never  develop  the  “cathartic 
habit.” 

3.  Above  all  do  not  worry  if  there 
is  not  daily  elimination.  One’s  nor¬ 
mal  may  be  once  every  four  or  more 
days,  which  would  be  pm^ectly 
healthy. 

4.  Eat  regularly,  more  small  meals 
rather  than  one  large  meal,  and  do  so 
in  comfortable,  peaceful  surroundings, 
since,  worry,  haste  and  nervousness 
stop  or  retard  normal  secretions 
needed  for  all  bodily  fimctions. 

5.  Eliminate  when  the  body  de¬ 
mands  it. 

6.  Drink  lots  of  water.  The  m- 
testines  need  not  only  bulk  but  mois¬ 
ture. 

7.  Place  no  faith  in  any  quack  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  popular  constitpation 
cure. 

8.  Have  a  regular  time  for  elimina¬ 
tion  and  follow  it! 

9.  Exercise  regularly.  The  setting¬ 
up  exercises  such  as  used  in  the 
Army,  will  help  materially  in  avoid¬ 
ing  constipation. 

A  regular  health  examination,  such 
as  has  been  advocated  throughout 
these  two  articles,  is  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  for  this  and  all 
other  maladies.  Early  diagnosis  of 
any  ailment  is  the  only  safe  way  of 
m^ing  a  cure  possible. 

Be  sensible  about  your  health,  check 
on  it,  conserve  it  and  guard  it,  for 
only  through  it  can  any  kind  of  hap¬ 
piness  be  possible. 
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NEWS  MEN  ASKED  TO  HELP  CHECK 
SENTIMENT  AGAINST  AUTOMOBILES 

[Rational  Automobile  Dealers  Association  Requests  Editors 
to  Help  Put  Blame  on  Drivers  and  Pedestrians,  Not  on 
Machines — Thousand  Bills  in  Legislatures 


The  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  through  its  dealer 
memberships  is  making  a  plea  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  to  help 
correct  the  growing  sentiment  against 
automobiles  which  it  says  has  arisen 
la^ly  through  the  handling  of  auto 
gecident  news  and  which  is  liable  to 
j^usly  handicap  the  industry  in 
pioduction  and  sales. 

The  NADA  states  that  it  is  not 
jriticizing  the  newspapers  but  rather 
tlie  attitude  of  the  public  which  is 
reflected  in  the  treatment  of  this 
oews.  Safety  drives,  it  declares,  has 
i^ted  this  winter  in  a  record  flood 
of  bills  in  state  legislatures  to  restrict 
the  motor  v^cle. 

Newspapers  have  been  asked  that 
in  their  headlines  and  stories  they 
bdp  change  the  attitude  that  the  mo¬ 
tor  car  is  a  menace  to  life.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  association,  the  car  should 
not  be  condemned  but  the  motorist 
or  pedestrian. 

i^proximately  1,000  bills,  under 
the  general  heading  “Open  season  to 
gun  for  automobiles,”  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  up  to  Feb.  20  in  some  40  of  the 
state  legislatures,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  from  NADA’s  legal  department. 
Many  more  thousands  of  bills,  it  is 
declared,  pertain  to  such  things  as 
fees,  taxes,  diversions  and  highways 
in  general,  but  are  of  automotive 
character.  Bills  pertaining  to  auto¬ 
motive  operations  totalled  2,500  the 
fint  six  weeks  of  1937. 

Of  the  1,000  bills  listed,  only  10  deal 
with  pedestrians  in  a  restrictive  sense. 

“The  usual  police  expression,  ‘run 
down  by  a  motorist,’  is  taking  its 
toll  in  the  legislative  halls,”  the  state¬ 
ment  reads,  “and  if  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  against  the  automobile  in  acci¬ 
dents  is  not  changed  soon,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  going  to  receive  a  set-back 
in  sales  and  production  that  may  take 
many  years  to  overcome.” 

A.  N.  Benson,  general  manager  of 
NADA,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
human  element  of  carelessness  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  cause  of  accidents. 

“There  is  no  more  justification,”  he 
said,  “for  saying  a  child  is  run  down 
by  a  motorist,  when  the  child  steps 
off  the  curb  directly  into  the  path  of 
the  car,  than  it  is  to  say  that  a  mother 
broke  a  child’s  arm  when  she  care¬ 
lessly  left  a  broom  on  the  cellar  steps 
and  the  child  fell  over  it. 

“The  other  day  in  Detroit  two  per¬ 
sons  were  fatally  injured.  One  was 
‘struck  by  an  automobile,’  but  the 
otho-  ‘walked  into  the  path  of  a  back¬ 
ing  switch  engine.’  Get  the  differ¬ 
ence?  This  week  a  girl  nine  years 
old  was  ‘mm  down’  by  a  watchful 
drivCT  and  was  not  scratched.  The 
driver  was  praised  by  the  police  for 
his  quick  thinking,  the  little  girl 
took  all  the  blame,  yet  the  driver, 
in  the  newspaper  story,  “ran  her 
down.” 

“It  is  not  a  matter  of  splitting  hairs, 
it  is  very  serious,  as  shown  by  the 
iinod  of  legislation  restricting  the  au¬ 
tomobile,  and  if  it  continues  at  the 
pr^nt  rate  the  automobile  is  either^ 
going  to  be  legislated  out  of  business’ 
in  time,  or  the  public  will  be  afraid 
to  buy  the  cars. 

“There  has  persisted  a  horse-and- 
buggy  attitude  toward  the  automo’oile, 
the  same  attitude  as  when  the  public 
thou^t  every  motorist  should  be  .shot 
on  sight.  Now,  the  general  public  is 
the  motorist,  and  both  need  a  little 
^ucating.  Most  motorists  are  ‘per¬ 
fect  ladies  and  gentlemen’  otherwise 


until  they  assume  control  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  Just  ordinary  courtesy 
that  is  displayed  in  the  office,  ele¬ 
vator,  street  car,  or  even  walking  on 
the  street,  too  often  becomes  the  at¬ 
titude  of  ‘get  out  of  the  way’  as  soon 
as  one  starts  driving. 

“I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  this  in¬ 
dustry  that  newspapers,  in  their  head¬ 
lines  and  stories,  help  change  the  atti¬ 
tude  so  often  imconsciously  expressed 
in  terms  that  indicate  the  motor  car 
is  a  menace  to  life,  and  that  we 
should  emphasize  the  real  cause  of 
highway  or  street  accidents.  It  is 
seldom  speed,  but  what  is  back  of 
that  speed — the  reckless  driver  who 
lacks  proper  judgment,  or  perhaps 
physical  requirements  to  be  safe  even 
at  30  miles. 

“Sixty  miles  in  many  places  is  safer 
than  30  in  others.  The  reckless  driver 
is  the  num  who  rocks  the  boat  and 
is  drowned,  who  points  an  ‘unloaded' 
gun  at  a  person  and  kills  him,  who 
lights  a  match  to  see  if  the  gas  is 
leaking  and  blows  up  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  a  proper  place  for 
him,  and  it  is  not  behind  the  wheel 
of  any  motor  car.  If  taken  off  the 
highway  permanently,  two  more  safer 
ones  will  be  induced  to  drive. 

“Aviators  are  groimded  when  they 
become  a  menace.  Their  planes  are 
not,  necessarily.  Let’s  ground  the 
automobile  driver  who  becomes  dan¬ 
gerous  to  himself  and  everyone  else 
— but  don’t  blame  the  automobile  as 
an  institution,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  inference,  or  some  of 
these  days  we  may  be  so  restricted 
that  the  industry  will  be  throttled 
to  death.” 

CLARIFIES  DETROIT  POLICY 

Times  Welcomes  Discussion  on 

Grievances,  Says  Statement 

Clarification  of  the  Detroit  Times 
posted  notice  of  employment  policy, 
signed  last  week,  indicates  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  man¬ 
agement’s  present  policy  on  griev¬ 
ances. 

“The  management  continues,”  the 
policy  statement  said,  “to  welcome 
discussion  on  grievances  with  its  em¬ 
ployes  or  their  representatives.” 

There  were  other  clauses  in  the 
announcement  covering  minimxim 
wages,  overtime,  sick  leave,  vacations 
and  dismissal  pay.  This  latter  pro¬ 
vision  said:  “In  consideration  of  the 
schedule  of  dismissal  pay  hereinafter 
set  forth,  employment  and  tenure  of 
employment  shall  be  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  management.  Pro¬ 
vided,  the  managanent  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  to  join  any  organization  of  their 
own  choosing  or  to  refuse  to  join 
and,  therefore,  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
charge  of  employes  of  the  staff  solely 
for  exercising  such  prerogatives.” 

GAINS  7  POUNDS  IN  JAIL 

Kenneth  McArdle,  San  Francisco 
Newi  reporter,  got  himself  sentenced 
to  10  days  in  jail  to  obtain  opportu¬ 
nity  for  investigation  of  purported 
“swankiness”  existent  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Coimty’s  Jail  No.  2,  just  opened 
recently.  Mr.  McArdle  gained  seven 
pounds  during  his  stay,  enjoyed  a 
life  of  comparative  luxury  and  was 
offered  smuggled  narcotics  and  liquor 
by  cellmates,  he  reported  in  a  series 
of  articles  written  eifter  his  re¬ 
lease. 


NEWSPAPERS  CLICK  FOR 
IRON  FIREMAN 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

always  available,  and  around  500  of 
our  dealers  order  the  mats  and  do 
consistent  newspaper  advertising.  That 
means  that  the  dealers  are  using  ten 
times  as  many  newspapers  as  we  do 
ourselves.  And  every  newspaper 
advertisement,  locally  or  nationally 
placed,  names  one  or  more  dealer  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  reader.” 

Illustrative  of  the  significance  which 
Iron  Fireman  attaches  to  the  dealer 
advertising  is  the  argument  addressed 
to  dealers  in  the  advertising  pros¬ 
pectus.  ’This  reports  a  survey  made 
among  988  persons  in  20  cities.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  “Do  you  know 
what  an  Iron  Fireman  is?”  84.3  per 
cent  said  Yes,  and  15.7  per  cent  No. 
But  in  reply  to  the  second  ques¬ 
tion,  “Do  you  know  who  sells 
them  in  your  city?”  only  40.9  per 
cent  said  Yes,  while  59.1  per  cent 
said  No. 

Many  who  knew  the  dealer  didn’t 
know  he  sold  Iron  Fireman,  for  when 
the  dealer  was  named  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked,  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  this 
dealer  in  your  city?”  the  Yes  replies 
numbered  67.8  per  cent.  No  322  per 
cent 

Citing  these  figrures,  the  prospectus 
urged: 

“Be  known  in  yoiu:  community  as 
the  outstanding  automatic  heating 


man.  Keep  a  steady  schedule  of  the 
smaller  advertisements  running  in 
your  home-town  newspaper.  Smash 
through  at  strategic  times  with  one 
of  the  four-column  or  five-column 
advertisements.  Have  your  com- 
mimity  fully  aware  of  your  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  and  keep  all  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  commxmity  sold  on  the 
fact.” 

McCLELLAND’S  TRAILER  BURNS 

Plans  of  J.  M.  McClelland,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Longview  (’Wash.)  Daily  News, 
and  his  bride,  Ruth  Pepper,  for  a 
Florida  honeymoon  were  terminated 
at  Merced,  Cal.,  March  2,  when  a  fire 
destroyed  their  house  trailer  contain¬ 
ing  all  their  luggage.  Mrs.  McClel¬ 
land  jumped  to  safety.  McClelland 
was  overcome  in  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
cue  belongings  from  the  trailer  and 
was  carried  to  safety  by  his  chauf¬ 
feur. 

SALES  TAX  UPHELD 

The  1934  act  of  the  New  Mexico 
legislature  placing  a  two  per  cent  tax 
on  retail  sales  in  the  state,  including 
gross  receipts  of  newspapers,  has  been 
upheld  in  a  state  supreme  court  de¬ 
cision  reversing  a  judgment  given  to 
Western  Livestock  by  the  Santa  Fe 
district  court  against  the  state  revenue 
commission.  The  decision  declared 
that  the  act  does  not  transcend  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution. 


Hunger 

Thirst 

Sex 

Money 

Shelter 

Death 

We’ll  guarantee  that  you  won’t  find  any 
mention  of  these  in  this  book  —  But  when 
you  want  to  know  in  a  hurry . 
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WimUnc  Advertising 
Report  Nearly  Ready 

The  Window  Display  Research  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation  has 
been  completed  insofar  as  technical 
work  is  concerned  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  sponsoring  committees 
for  editorial  consideration  and  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  report  includes  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  various  groups  dealing 
with  window  display  advertising  such 
as  agencies  and  specialists,  national 
advertisers,  lithographers,  and  various 
branches  of  the  retail  trade. 

The  principal  portions  of  the  re¬ 
search  have  been  directed  to  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  circulation  charac¬ 
teristics  of  window  display  advertising. 
Laboratory  studies  have  been  carried 
on  in  19  cities  of  varying  size. 

The  report,  as  prepared  by  the 
technical  staff,  will  be  given  editorial 
consideration  by  the  general  sponsor¬ 
ing  committee  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  Turner  Jones,  vice-president  of  the 
Coca  Cola  Company,  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  window  display  adver¬ 
tising  representing  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  whose  chairman 
is  H.  K.  McCann,  president  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  lithographic 
and  related  industries  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Ralph  Thomas  of  the 
Forbes  Lithograph  Company. 

Six  New  Accounts  for 
CampbeU-Ewfdd,  Chicago 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
Campbell  -  Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
announced  before  leaving  on  an  ex- 
toided  tour  of  the  West  Coast  states 
the  acquisition  of  several  new  ac- 
coimts  which  will  be  serviced  by  the 
Chicago  branch  of  die  agency.  The 
accounts  include: 

Bakerite  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  Wilson  &  Co.  (packers),  Chicago, 
maker  of  “Baerite  140”  for  home- 
type  cakes  and  icing;  also  the  Bakery 
Division  of  this  company  which  proc¬ 
esses  all  kinds  of  fats  for  bakeries; 
and  the  Dog  Food  Division. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Madison,  Wis.,  which  issues 
licenses  for  the  Steenbock  process 
of  irradiation  with  Sunshine  Vita¬ 
min  D.  Myron  T.  Harshaw  is  con¬ 
tact  executive  on  these  four  accounts. 

Wheary  Trunk  Company,  Racine, 
Wis.,  handled  by  Gerald  Page-Wood. 
General  Screen  Advertising,  Chicago. 
M.  S.  Charlton  is  Chicago  branch 
manager  of  Campbell-Ewald.  The 
agency  branch  offices  in  the  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Building,  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  are  being  enlarged. 

NAMED  AFA  PROGRAM  CHIEF 

H.  B.  LeQuatte,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  has  accepted  the  general 
chairmanship  of  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  for  ^e  33d  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  June  20-23. 

N.  C.  AD  FUND  ADVANCES 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  March  2 — Having 
hurdled  its  principal  obstacle  by  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Senate,  the  Gravely  bill 
making  a  biennial  appropriation  of 
$250,000  for  advertising  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  expected  to  pass  the  House  soon 
and  be  enrolled  for  ratification. 

TEXAS  KILLS  LIQUOR  AD  BAN 

(By  telegraph  to  Eotroa  &  Publisher) 
Austin,  Tex.,  March  1 — Texas  house 
of  representatives  killed  the  Kem  bill 
to  prohibit  advertising  of  liquor  in 
Texas  newspapers,  magazines,  bill¬ 
boards  and  radio. 


HEADS  4-A  COMMITTEE 

Fred  H.  Wilson  of  Arthur  Kudner 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Me¬ 
chanical  Production  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Members  of  the  conunittee  include: 
John  F.  Aldinger,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  New  York;  T.  J.  Camese,  Benton 
&  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York;  G.  B. 
Deamley,  McCann-Elrickson,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Ernest  Donohue,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York; 
G.  Finley,  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York;  W.  T.  Geller,  Ferry- 
Hanly  Company,  New  York;  Charles 
G.  Ickrath,  Newell-Emmett  (Company, 
Inc.,  New  York;  S.  A.  Levyne,  Joseph 
Katz  Company,  Baltimore;  George  W. 
Speyer,  J.  W^ter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  V.  Spiegel,  Lord  & 
Thomas,  New  York;  and  A.  A.  Thomas, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York. 


McGlVENA  TO  TALK  MARCH  12 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Forum  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  to  be  held  Friday, 
March  12,  will  be  Leo  E.  McGivena, 
promotion  manager  of  the  New  York 
News.  The  title  of  his  talk  will  be 
“The  Shoemakers’  Children.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


in  color,  will  launch  the  1837  pan  I 
paign  in  every  distributor  terrltor*  TOOI 
Norge  will  also  use  national  ma». 
zines,  supplemented  by  full-page  col«  TH 
advertisements  in  American  WecUR 
and  This  Week.  Outdoor  advertising  fwidei 
of  Norge  products  will  be  guadnipi^ 

Trade  and  business  paper  schedule 
have  also  been  increased.  A  nation- 
wide  radio  program  will  be  undw 
distributor  control. 


JWT  LAUNCHES  “PEOPLE” 

The  first  issue  of  People,  new 
monthly  thirty- two  page  illustrated 
magazine  of  the  J.  Walter  TTiompson 
Company,  has  been  issued  and  future 
copies  will  appear  on  the  twentieth  of 
every  month,  dated  the  month  ahead. 
Unusual  photographs  in  People  pic¬ 
ture  people  in  their  various  activities 
and  moods  of  work,  rest  and  play. 
The  articles  reflect  studies  and  anal¬ 
yses  made  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  edited  by  a  group  in  the 
New  York  office. 


WILL  RENEW  SALES  TAXES 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  2 — Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  sale  of 
liquor,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  and 
its  two-cent  levy  on  each  package  of 
cigarettes,  which  were  both  “tem¬ 
porary”  measures  to  expire  May  31, 
will  be  renewed  for  another  two  years, 
according  to  financial  plans  of  the 
state.  'The  necessary  legislation  to 
extend  the  taxes  has  already  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 


TWO  new  accoimts,  the  Herbert  K. 

Dodge  Funeral  Service  of  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  and  the  Heckscher  Camps 
of  the  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  New  York,  have  been  placed 
with  the  Frank  Kieman  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York.  George  Butterly 
is  account  executive  on  the  former 
and  Patricia  Jacob  on  the  Heckscher 
Camps. 

Appointment  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  to  handle  a  $225,0(X)  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  iceberg  lettuce  is 
announced  by  Bruce  Church,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Committee  of 
the  Western  Growers  Protective  As¬ 
sociation.  Cooperating  in  the  drive 
are  85  per  cent  of  the  growers  and 
shippers  of  Yuma  and  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
the  Imperial  Valley  and  Salinas,  Cal. 
Newspapers  and  radio  will  be  used 
in  the  campaign.  The  advertising 
budget  is  on  the  basis  of  $5  per  car 
and  the  industry  yearly  ships  approxi¬ 
mately  45,000  cars  of  lettuce  east. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  is  launching 
a  $1,000,000  advertising  campaign  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  during 
March  and  April  for  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.  Copy  will  be  placed  in  87 
newspapers  in  64  cities  and  in  more 
than  50  magazines.  Newspapers  will 
carry  Sunday  color  comic  strips  and 
full  and  half-page  advertisements. 

Rose  Bernie,  sister  of  the  “maestro,” 
Ben  Bemie,  announces  that  advertis¬ 
ing  for  her  Reducing  and  Health 
Studios  is  being  handled  by  Equity 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 
J.  J.  Pollack  is  accoimt  executive. 


NIN 


Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  i 

York,  has  been  engaged  to  handle  the  A  pai 
advertising  of  the  Bernson  Sox  Mim  Rubber  ( 


New  York  and  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

The  largest  national  billboard  cam¬ 
paign  ever  accorded  a  single  motke 
picture  is  announced  by  Wauq 
Bros,  for  Mervyn  LeRoy’s  productka 
of  “The  King  and  the  Chorus  GirL" 
The  four-week  campaign  is 
uled  to  start  March  15  in  1,200  se¬ 
lected  cities  from  coast-to-coast  Fan 
magazines  will  also  be  used.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  record  billboani 
campaign  will  in  no  way  affect  War¬ 
ner  Bros.’  expenditures  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  which  takes  the 
major  portion  of  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  budget,  it  is  explained 


FULL  PAGE  FOR  SINGLE  SKIN 

Chicago,  Mar.  1 — “Have  you  seen 
twenty  -  nine  eighty  -  nine?”  asked 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  last  week  in  a 
full  page  newspaper  ad,  displaying  a 
beautiful  silver  fox  pelt,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  copy,  was  purchased  at 
Fromm’s  auction  for  $2,100.  While 
the  pelt  was  not  sold,  the  ad  attracted 
more  than  1,000  people  daily  to  Field’s 
fur  department  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 


JWT  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 
Robert  Zeh,  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  production  staff  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company’s  St.  Louis 
office.  H.  H.  Jaeger,  account  repre¬ 
sentative,  will  divide  his  time  between 
the  Chicago  and  St  Louis  offices  of 
JWT.  Lyle  T.  Johnston,  account 
representative,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  office 
of  the  agency. 


KRAFT  CASE  CLOSED 

With  counsel  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  deciding  not  to  submit  re¬ 
buttal  testimony  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  hearing  involving  Kraft 
Phenix  Cheese  Corporation,  Chicago, 
the  case  was  declared  closed  this  week. 
Kraft  corporation  was  charged  with 
discriminatory  practice  in  the  matter 
of  discounts  to  dealers  on  Kraft 
products. 


Oakleigh  R.  French  Advertising 
Agency,  St  Louis,  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
coimt  of  the  Roberts  Aviation  School, 
at  Lambert-St.  Louis  Municipal  Air¬ 
port,  and  will  use  space  in  scien¬ 
tific  magazines  to  advertise  training 
courses.  Myrtle  E.  Leary,  former  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  of  An- 
fenger  Advertising  Agency,  is  now  in 
charge  of  production  for  the  former 
agency. 

Lloyd  R.  Worden,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Kabin  Koach  Com¬ 
pany,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Martin,  Inc.,  Detroit  as  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  an  advertising  campaign,  includ¬ 
ing  national  publications  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Arrow  Safety  Device  Company, 
Medford,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  di¬ 
rectional  signals  for  trucks  and  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  of  the  Arrow  Fog 
Lamp,  has  appointed  Jerome  G.  Gray 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  advertising 
counsel. 


AD  ART  EXHIBIT  APRIL  16 

Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York 
will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Art  April  16  to 
May  8.  Entries  must  reach  Risa  Hey- 
man,  exhibition  secretary.  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club,  115  East  40th  Street,  New 
York,  not  later  than  March  15. 


Health  Products  Corporation, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  the  Car- 
ter-Thomson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  the 
agency  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
Clo-Trate,  a  cod  liver  oil  concentrate. 

R.  B.  Davis  Sales  Co.  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  Charles  Dallas 
Reach  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  handle 
all  advertising  for  Cut-Rite,  nationally 
advertised  wax  paper.  S.  E.  Van  Wie, 
advertising  manager,  said  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  start  immediately  in  news¬ 
papers,  consumer  magazines  and  trade 
magazines. 

First  Newspaper  copy  of  the  most 
ambitious  advertising  program  of 
Norge  Division,  Borg-Wamer  Cor¬ 
poration,  broke  this  week  in  125  cities. 
Enlarged  space,  including  full  pages 


Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago  packer,  used 
full-page  advertisements  in  plant 
cities  and  display  copy,  339  to  220 
lines,  in  other  points  this  week  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  product,  Wilson’s  Certi¬ 
fied  Smoked  Ham.  The  announcement 
in  119  cities,  marked  the  first  of  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  on  this  new 
product,  which  is  the  third  phase  of 
the  Wilson  ham  advertising  campaign. 
Wilson  has  previously  introduced 
ready-to-serve  ‘Tender  Made  Ham' 
and  ‘Tender  Made  Ham”  in  tins.  The 
advertising  is  placed  by  United  Statee 
Advertising  Corporation,  Chicago. 

’Thomas  J.  Litton,  Inc.,  is  beginning 
an  extensive  newspaper  campaign 
throughout  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Twenty-four-sheet  pos¬ 
ters  will  also  be  us^  in  34  cities  on 
the  Coast.  In  support  of  this  news¬ 
paper  and  posting  campaign,  farm  and 
small-town  magazines,  the  Americsa 
Weekly  and  Family  Circle  will  be 
used.  The  plans  for  1937  call  for  the 
largest,  most  concentrated  advertising 
effort  ever  placed  behind  Lipton’s  Tea. 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  Yoric, 
is  the  agency. 

Borland  International,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation  of  Chi¬ 
cago  to  place  advertising  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Zeni^  Radio  hat 
announced  the  appointment  of  Jas. 
F.  Weldon,  Chicago,  as  export 
manager. 

The  Finley  H.  Greene  Advertising 
Agency,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  handling 
broadcasting  accounts  of  the  Italum 
&  French  Wine  Co.,  distributor  in 
Western  New  York  for  the  Roma  Wine 
Co.  of  California,  and  for  J.  F.  Adams, 
Inc.,  Buffalo  photographic  supply 
house. 

Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  distillers,  have  started  an 
intensive  sales  campaign  in  Ohio, 
Maine,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Florida.  Newspapers  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  medium.  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
has  been  reappointed  as  the  agency 
in  charge. 

John  O.  Young,  co-founder  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  has  appointed  Paul  Frank 
&  Associates,  New  York,  to  handle 
'  publicity  and  public  relations  for 
Pomay  Rx7,  ’Iliis  is  a  new,  medical^ 
indorsed  reducing  treatment  which  is 
being  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Cutasy  Laboratories,  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Young  is  president. 

A  new  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign  is  being  formulated  for 
Phillips  Milk  or  Magnesia  face 
creams  by  the  ’Thompson-Koch  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Cincinnati. 
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GOODYEAR  PLACING  OWN  CAMPAIGN 

through  agency,  not  dealers 

Decides  Control  of  Its  Advertising  Is  Worth  National  Rate, 
and  Will  Use  1,000  Dailies — Urges  Dealers  to 
Advertise  Other  Lines  Than  Tires 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

i  NINE-MONTH  newspaper  cam-  dealers  to  do  the  job  of  building  up 
A  paign  for  Goodyear  Tire  &  the  Goodyear  name.  We  ought  to  do 
Rubber  Company,  with  weekly  inser-  the  big  job  in  the  newspapers  our- 
QQDS  from  the  middle  of  March  on,  selves,  as  we  have  done  in  the  maga- 
jj  being  placed  this  year  through  zines.  We  believe  that  by  using  a 
Goodyear’s  advertising  agency,  Arthur  group  of  newspapers  in  all  cities  over 
Kudner,  Inc..  New  York,  at  national  10,000  population  we  get  pretty  thor- 
g^Ncrtising  rates.  uugh  coverage  of  the  nation. 

Hut  is  good  news  to  newspapers  on  “So  we  tell  the  dealer  that  we  will 
tJie  schedule,  and  to  their  advertis-  carry  the  burden  of  advertising  the 
iug  representatives  in  New  York —  merits  of  Goodyear  tires,  but  that  it  is 
aod  also  to  the  agency  and  to  Good-  highly  important  for  him  to  advertise 
ytir  itself.  his  other  lines  of  business  and  make 

For  several  years  Goodyear  and  all  possible  contacts  with  the  public, 
other  big  tire  companies  have  been  If  a  motorist  drives  in  occasionally 
following  a  depression- bom  policy  for  lubrication,  or  a  battery,  or  ac- 
of  placing  their  newspaper  advertis-  cessories — or  if  he  comes  in  regularly 
ing  through  their  local  deeders  and  for  gas — the  dealer  had  a  good  chance 
vfberever  possible  at  local  rates.  With  to  sell  him  tires  when  he  needs  them. 
Goodyear  at  least,  the  dealers  con-  “Of  course,  we  hope  the  dealer 
tribuled  half  the  cost  on  a  50-50  ar-  will  say  in  his  ads  that  he  sells 
nngement.  But  while  some  money  Goodyears,  and  we  tell  him  it  is  good 
wa  saved  on  rates  in  cities  where  business  to  advertise  that  he  sells 
newqap^  permitted,  there  was  ac-  Goodyears  on  time  payments.  But 
coopanying  inefiSciency  and  grief.  the  main  thing  for  the  dealer  to  do 
Wbat  the  other  tire  makers  may  do  under  the  new  system  is  to  build  up 
about  the  matter  is  not  evident  as  attendance  at  his  station.” 
ytt,  but  some  at  least  are  watching  Goodyear  salesmen  frequently  take 
the  Goodyear  plan  with  keen  interest  local  newspapermen  with  them  nowa- 
to  see  how  it  works.  days  when  discussing  this  year’s  ad- 

*  *  *  vertising  program  with  a  dealer. 

The  Dealer’s  Part  They  offer  advertising  copy  on  almost 

Not  all  newspapers  are  gainers  by  any  kind  of  service  that  a  tire  deal- 
the  change  in  policy.  ’Diis  year’s  ei  might  offer — wrecker  service,  radi- 
scbedule  takes  in  practically  all  cities  ator  repairs,  etc.  They  offer  mats  of 
of  10,000  population  or  more — some  Goodyear  products  and  point  out  to 
IjlOO  newspapers,  including  a  few  the  dealer  that  he  can  obtain  other 
weeklies  were  essential  to  fill  out  mats  from  his  other  manufacturers 
natioD-wide  coverage.  But  under  the  or  from  his  newspaper.  ’They  urge 
oid  plan  about  3,800  or  3,900  Goodyear  him  to  make  a  definite  advertising  ap- 
dealm  cooperated  in  newspaper  ad-  propriation  and  plan  what  he  will  do 
vertising  last  year,  using  dailies  clear  with  it  this  year.  And  they  fill  in  on 
down  to  the  smallest,  and  a  consid-  a  special  blank  what  the  dealer’s  ad- 
enble  number  of  weeklies.  vertising  plan  is — how  often  he  will 

Thus,  while  Goodyev’s  newspaper  take  newspaper  space  and  what  he 
expenditure  this  year  is  said  to  be  15  will  feature  in  it,  what  direct  mail  he 
or  20  per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  will  send  out,  etc.  Goodyear  district 
it  will  be  concentrated  in  a  smaller  managers  study  these  forms,  and  if 
liirtrf  newspapers.  How  the  other  necessary  send  the  salesman  back  to 
newipapers  will  come  out  depends  urge  improvements  in  the  advertising 
what  the  Goodyear  dealers  do  plan.  ’Thus  far,  however,  the  reports 
widi  the  advertising  money  they  have  indicated  an  enthusiastic  re- 
would  otherwise  be  called  upon  to  sponse  by  the  dealers,  we  were  told, 
contribute.  Goodyear  has  no  inten-  *  •  • 

tioo  of  letting  its  dealers  put  this  Worth  the  Rate 

into  a  hip  pocket  and  wait  for  -1 1  THAT  about  the  newspaper  rate 
whole  load  VV  differential  in  all  this?  Has 
contrary,  the  whole  Goodyear  decided  that  direct  control 
Goodyear  sales  force  is  y£  j^g  advertising  campaign 

*1.  ^  system  for  encour-  jt  worth  while  to  pay  the  na- 

^  the  dealers  to  advertise  m  their  ^^naX  rate  without  evasion? 
l(^nev^a^rs,  on  posters,  and  in  ‘yes,”  Mr.  Harper  replied.  “There 
fart/,-,’  campaign  is  the  ^gs  terrific  waste  in  several  ways  in 

^  towns  of  less  cooperative  plan.  A  dealer  might 
’  agree  to  use  26  to  30  ads,  and  we 

would  send  the  mats;  but  when  we 
figured  up  his  credits  they  might 


were  some  unpleasant  rate  mix-ups. 
A  few  dealers  boosted  the  rate  lo  us 
and  charged  more  than  they  were 
paying  the  newspaper. 

“Running  our  own  campaign,  we 
get  continuity  in  our  advertising.  It 
appears  where  we  want  it,  and  on 
the  days  we  name.  If  we  send  it 
through  our  agency  it  goes  direct  to 
the  newspaper  and  there  is  nobody 
in  between  to  stop  it.  We  think  the 
new  plan  is  going  to  be  better  for  us 
than  the  old  one.” 


Among  Advertising  Folks 

Ralph  ROSSITER  of  the  Ralph 
Rossiter  Agency,  has  joined 
Kelly,  Nason  &  Winsten,  Inc.,  New 
York.,  as  vice-president. 

M.  F.  O’Shea  has  been  appointed 
in  charge  of  the  new  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  meat  division  of 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Chicago, 
according  to  F.  E.  Wilhelm,  general 
sales  manager.  Both  the  advertising 
and  public  relations  departments  are 
under  the  direction  of  D.  J.  Donohue, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising.  ’The  change 
does  not  affect  the  department  han¬ 
dling  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  advertising. 

Helen  Hinckley,  formerly  a  radio 
commercial  writer  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  has 
taken  a  similar  position  with  Benton 
&  Bowles,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 

Frank  J.  Enright  has  joined  the  A. 
F.  Holden  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  manufactiu-er  of  heat  treating 
baths,  as  director  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising.  He  has  resigned  as  advertising 
manager  of  Metal  Progress  and  the 
American  Society  for  Metals  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  for  the 
past  six  years. 

John  M.  Peterson,  formerly  director 


ol  national  advertising  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  is  now  associated 
with  David  A.  Smart,  publisher  of 
Coronet  and  Esquire.  Coronet,  now 
ready  to  sell  advertising,  has  opened 
offices  at  400  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Louis  W.  'Thomas,  formerly  with  J. 
Sterling  Getchell,  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

Charles  W.  Frank,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Akron  Times- 
Press,  has  opened  a  new  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  development  ser¬ 
vice  with  headquarters  at  415  First- 
Central  Tower  Building,  Akron. 

Harry  L.  Adams  has  joined  Klau- 
Van  Pietersom-Dvmlap  Associates, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee  agency,  as  an  accoxmt 
executive.  He  has  b^n  associated 
with  Baer-Bigler-Van  DeMark  & 
Adams,  Inc.,  Cincinnati  agency,  and 
served  for  six  years  as  vice-president 
of  Proctor  &  Collier,  Cincinnati. 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  has  made 
three  appointments  to  its  business 
staff.  R.  Merlin  Weed,  former  vice- 
president  of  Rhodes-Weed  Comply, 
publishers’  representatives,  has  joined 
the  Fawcett  office  in  Chicago.  George 
O.  Pritchard,  former  vice-president  of 
Philip  Ritter  Company,  advertising 
agents,  and  more  recenUy  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Gentle¬ 
woman,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Fawcett  eastern  sales  staff.  Gene 
MuUica,  since  1934  with  The  Spur  and 
Etude,  has  been  appointed  to  ffie  Chi¬ 
cago  sales  staff  ol  the  Fawcett  Wom¬ 
an’s  Group  of  magazines. 

Joseph  K.  Close  of  the  Sun  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  and  the  Toledo  Associates 
was  awarded  the  Toledo  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce’s  annual  gold 
achievement  key  last  week  for  his 
efforts  in  publicizing  the  virtues  of 
Toledo  in  recent  years. 


'‘Attendance”  Campaigns 


/^Troir»TTo  u  V  1  T,  ,  ngured  up  nis  credits  tney  mignt 

logical  IS  the  fact  to  $2.50  or  $4,  or  so.  That 


^  that  this  factory  push  is  not  con 
much  with  getting  the  dealers 


meant  the  dealer  had  nm  one  ad  and 

-J. _ ..  ,v  V,'  quit.  Which  meant  money  thrown 

„  Goodyear  tires.  H.  G.  g^gy — actually  wasted.  Then  there 


ll“Per,  the  Goodyear  advertising 
™®oager,  explained  the  paradox  to 
ux^this  week  by  phone  from  Akron. 

An  exJ^ustive  survey,”  said  Mr. 
o*n>er,  “confirmed  what  we  had 
raown  already — that  people  don't  buy 
^*8  oftener  than  once  a  year.  If  I 
^  a  new  car  now.  I’m  not  a  pros- 
for  tires  imtil  next  year  at  the 
^li«t  A  dealer  can  advertise 
“^year  tires  until  he  is  black  in 
face  without  selling  me  anything 
this  year. 

W  course  the  advertising  may  be 
a  preference  for  Goodyear 
®  ®y  mind  so  that  I  will  buy  Good- 
when  I  do  need  tires;  but  we 
t  feel  that  we  ought  to  ask  our 
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HEARST  CELEBRATES  SOTH 
YEAR  IN  JOURNALISM 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


adequate  funds,  universal  military 
service.  Despite  bitter  outcries  of  his 
foes.  Secret  Service  probing,  and  a 
Senate  investigation,  it  has  never  been 
proved  that  Hearst’s  critical  attitude 
toward  the  Allies  and  his  objections 
to  the  United  States  entering  the  war 
were  other  than  the  expressions  of  a 
free  editor.  During  the  Senate  investi¬ 
gations  when  his  telegrams  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  editors  were  introduced 
Mr.  Hearst  wrote  a  letter  to  Arthur 
Brisbane  in  which  he  e^lained  his 
war  attitude. 

“Before  America  entered  this  war 
I  was,  as  I  have  frequently  said  in  my 
instructions  to  the  editors  of  my  pa¬ 
pers,  neither  pro-English  nor  pro- 
German.  My  attitude  was  that  of 
Mercutio — ^“A  plague  o’  both  your 
houses.’ 

“I  could  see  nothing  but  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  both  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  involve  the  United  States  in 


Most  tragic  hour  of  San  Francisco's  history,  the  fire  following  the  earthquake 


the  war  and  use  the  United  States  as  center  rear  is  the  Hotel  Winchester  afire.  At  the  left  is  the 

•>  ,1 _ ......  San  Francisco  Examiner  building,  at  the  right  the  CM  building,  both  of  which 


a  catspaw  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.” 

It  has  taken  years  for  the  American 
public  to  realize  it,  but  there  is  scarce- 


were  destroyed  by  the  advancing  flames. 


“  ‘Fm  sorry  you’re  hurt,  but’ — and  graceful,  lucid  writing  style  gained. 


In  a  message  to  his  editors  on  the 
type  of  newspapers  he  wanted  to  pub¬ 
lish  he  once  said: 

“Crusades  against  public  evils  nutt 
be  conducted.  But  I  want  to  eliminiie 
entirely  all  other  attacks  and  unduly 
severe  criticism. 

“Constructive,  helpful  editorials  an 
not  only  much  more  interesting^ 
much  more  valuable — especially  when 
they  are  based  on  accurate  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Make  your  departments 
and  reliable  so  that  the  reader  wiO 
know  that  he  can  find  a  thing  jg 
your  paper  and  that  he  can  find  ii 
right. 

“Make  a  paper  for  the  Nicest  Kno 
or  People — for  the  great  middle  claa 
Don’t  print  a  lot  of  dull  stuff  that  they 
are  supposed  to  like,  and  don’t 

“Omit  things  that  will  offend  nkt 
people.  Avoid  slang  and  a  low  tone 

“Be  fair  and  impartial.  MaVf  , 
paper  for  all  the  people  and  give  un¬ 
biased  news  of  all  creeds  and  partiet 

“News  and  editorial  character  an 
built  on  reliability  of  statement  Wt 
cannot  hope  to  build  advotising  on 
any  other  basis. 

“No  man  who  misrepresents  facli 
must  be  allowed  on  our  newspapers 
Honesty  is  a  form  of  common  aetse 

“Our  newspapers  must  sell  adver- 


ly  anyone  now,  viewing  the  results  of  his  face  was  radiant  with  enthusiasm  perhaps  during  his  days  at  Harvard,  twing  only  by  tlwir  printed  rate  card 
the  war  both  to  Europe  and  the  United  —‘wasn’t  it  a  splendid  fight?  We  coupled  with  a  fine  appreciation  and  “  yoim  rate  card  is  wrong,  change  It 


States,  who  would  not  agree  with  must  beat  every  paper  in  the  world!’  ”  knowledge  of  art,  learned  first-hand  ^ 


Hearst’s  war  stand. 


If  there  have  to  be  wars  and  in  his  earlier  European  travels. 


of  it.  There  should  be  no  doubk 
standard  of  morality  involving  buyer 


In  an  earlier  dav  Hear<rt  had  been  ^ar  correspondents,  few  editors  will  these  and  his  knowledge  of  metro-  standard  of  morality  involvii^  bujw 

attacked  for  fomenting  war  rather  dispute  that  is  the  kind  of  a  corre-  politan  eastern  journalism  were  fine  and  seller  of  advertismg.  Men  who 

tSi  Spoking  it,  Srlt  is^’t  deSJS  indent  to  have.  equipment  tor  an  editor  in  the  eighties  m^e  genUemen  s  ^ments 

at  the  sensationalism  of  both  the  It  seems  a  paradox  that  Hearst,  the  time 


that  the  sensationalism  of  both  the  It  seems  a  paradox  that  Hearst,  the  ana  sm^  mar  «me  ^naoipn  — — •  ^ 

New  York  Journal  and  New  York  editor,  first  served  a  pubUcation  as  Hearst  has  n^er  ce^  to  study  and  tismg  wtoch  is  detrimental  to  the 
World  were  prominent  factors  in  in-  business  manager,  but  it  was  in  this  learn.  It  is  ^e  he  had  vast  su^  to  P  j  ,, 

citing  this  country  to  war  with  Spain,  connection  he  first  glimpsed  the  power  spend  for  talent  and  equipment,  but  Our  readers  trust  us.  We  would 
Hearst  has  never  heard  the  last  of  hLs  of  print,  met  brilliant  young  men  of  weight  of  money  could  never  not  deceive  them  in  our  news  or 

reply  to  a  cable  from  Frederic  Rem-  Uterary  tastes.  It  was  while  he  was  have  pri^uced  successful  newspa^rs  tonal  coli^.  We  m^t  not  ^ 
ington,  noted  artist,  whom  he  had  sent  in  Harvard  and  the  paper  was  the  He  bought  the  h^t  money  could  huy,  others  to  deceive  them  in  our  adver- 
to  Cuba  to  draw  pictures  of  the  fight  Lampoon.  a  busme^  principle  not  unknown  to  tismg  columns, 

of  the  Cuban  insurgents  against  their  The  Lampoon  always  lost  money.  ^  ^  says  Mr.  Heant  criti- 

Spanish  rulers.  It  was  necessary  each  year  to  appoint  something  better.  cized  an  advertising  agency  for  say- 

Remington  cabled  from  Havana;  a  business  manager  who  could  make  ^Ir.  Hearst’s  lavish  expenditures  mg  that  a  ‘newspaper  should  give  the 
“W.  R.  Hearst,  Journal,  New  York:  up  the  losses  from  his  own  pocket,  ^ere  and  have  been  the  talk  of  the  Ameriran  people  what  they  want' 


of  the  Cuban  insurgents  against  their 
Spanish  rulers. 

Remington  cabled  from  Havana; 
“W.  R.  Hearst,  Journal,  New  York: 


“Everything  is  quiet.  ’There  is  no  Scarcely  any  advertising  was  sold 


other  rich  men,  and  constantly  de-  Mrg  older  says  “Mr.  Hearst  criti- 
manded  something  better.  cized  an  advertising  agency  for  say- 

Mr.  Hearst’s  lavish  expenditures  ing  that  a  ‘newspaper  should  give  ^ 
were  and  have  been  the  talk  of  the  American  people  what  they  want 
nation.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  He  said  that  he  spared  no  ^ort  no 


trouble  here.  There  will  be  no  war 
I  wish  to  return. 

“Remington.” 

Hearst  replied: 

“Remington,  Havana; 


But  Hearst  took  his  job  seriously^  $7,000,000  before  his  newspaper  prop-  thought,  no  time  to  get  and  print  not 


pushed  circulation  and  advertising,  began  to  yield  profits.  His  only  that  which  U  best,  but  that  whidi 


made  the  paper  show  a  profit  for  the  ^“tber  left  his  great  fortune  to  his  is  recognized  as  best  in  literature 
first  time.  He  visited  the  offices  of  ‘‘atber  than  to  ^  son  but  Mrs.  art; 

Boston  newspapers;  read  the  New  never  curbed  the  young  “  ‘Wg  have  gotten  it  for  the  most 

part  exclusively,  so  that  not  only 


“Please  remain.  You  furnish  the  York  World  asiduously.  He,  like  his  ®^**®*'- 


pictures  and  Ill  furnish  the  war 

“Hearst.”  It  was  while  at  Harvard  he  decided  whispered  in  her  ear  that  William  icals,  but  could  be  found  nowhert 

’The  quotations  are  from  “On  the  that  he  must  be  the  editor  and  owner  losing  $1,000,000  a  year  she  simply  else.  Does  this  look  as  if  I  failed  to 
reat  Highway,”  by  James  Creelman,  of  a  newsoaner-  that  here  his  deepest  “That’s  too  bad.  Will  will  only  appreciate  the  high  quality  of  Amer- 

........  *  .  .  «  ’w*.  »  m  «  V\A  aV\1xa  irk  IrxxAWk  «it\  frki*  ir»ort 


father,  was  an  ardent  Democrat. 


Fortune  relates  that  “when  a  friend  could  the  best  be  found  in  our  period- 


one  of  Hearst’s  Spanish  war  corre-  interests  lay.  His  father  demurred,  be  able  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  30  ican  taste?  .  .  . 


spondents,  published  in  1901  by  Loth-  The  Examiner  had  lost  $250,000  in  the 


rop  Publishing  Company,  Boston 


In  reply  to  your  question,  “Wes 


seven  years  the  Senator  had  owned 


Critics  have  used  the  reply  to  damn  it;  he  did  not  like  the  prospect  of  see 


Hearst  as  a  war-mad  patriot 


Let  it  be  said  for  the  young  spender  it  an  editor  who  gave  us  Shakespean 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  or  Milton  or  Goethe  or  Dumas?" 


ing  its  losses  increased  by  his  inex-  Instead  of  depleting  his  father’s  mil-  I  must  say  that  no  editor  created  them 


He  may  indeed  have  been  that  from  perienced  son.  He  offered  him  the  lions  he  has  multiplied  them  perhaps  But  if  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or 


other  evidence,  but  many  working  vast  Babicora  cattle  ranch  in  Mexico  ten  times. 


newsiM^^en  will  see  in  this  cable  of  nearly  a  million  acres;  then  man-  Young  Hearst  pioneered  in  many 


wisecrack  of  agement  of  rich  mining  property.  Both  fields,  spent  days  in  the  press  room. 


the  “Front  Page”  variety, 


Goethe  or  Dumas  were  writing  today, 
our  editors  would  proceed  promptly 
to  secure  their  writings  for  our 


offers  were  refused.  W.  R.  Hearst’s  composing  room,  the  art  department,  periodicals  and  exclusively  for  ^ 

i_T_  _ 1 ] 1 Til-  ?  FtAr I rk/1  c  KlimHArinff  ID* 


J^es  Creelman  is  credited  by  mind  was  made  up.  “Please  give  me  He  worked  on  stories  with  his  re-  periodicals.  .  .  .  Every  blundering 


Ferdinand  Lundberg  in  his  book,  “Im-  the  Examiner,”  was  his  constant  re-  porters  and  invited  them  to  huge  competent,  every  crass  vulgarian  wk 


^rial  Hearet,”  wiA  suggesting  to  quest.  Finally  he  won.  ’The  first  issue  parties  when  the  work  was  done.  No  bas  even  produced  an  unworthy  pub- 


Am^ican  officers  a  bayonet  charge  up  under  his  editorship  was  the  apple  member  of  his  staff  exceeded  him  in 
•  ^‘■^bnan  was  wounded  of  his  eye.  He  read  every  article  in  enterprise  and  enthusiasm.  Special 


lication,  has  apologized  for  it  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  “only  giving  the  pub- 


in  the  charge.  Hearst  him^lf  was  on  manuscript,  saw  the  forms  on  the  trains  were  hired  to  cover  distant  be  what  it  wants.”  .  .  . 


the  scene  as  a  reporter  for  his  Journal 
Creelman  said  in  his  book; 


press,  seized  the  first  copy.  Since  stories.  Half  the  staff  was  sent  to  “  ‘The  public  taste  is  high,  and  b 


that  time  “nothing  else  has  ever  Washington  to  publish  a  Washington’s  constantly  being  educated  to  a  still 


Some  one  knelt  in  the  grass  beside  seemed  utterly  important,”  he  told  his  birthday  edition.  When  Kaiser  Wil-  higher  standard.  I  have  never  been 


me  and  put  his  hand  on  my  fevered  biographer,  Mrs.  Fremont  Older.  helm  the  First  died  the  Examiner  ap-  able  to  understand  the  point  of  view 


brow.  Opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  Mr 
Hearst,  a  straw  hat  with  a  bright  rib- 


The  psychological  process  which  peared  in  both  German  and  English, 
turned  young  Hearst  almost  over  With  George  E.  Pancoast,  a  me- 


of  some  publicists  who  think  they 
have  to  write  or  edit  down  to  the 


bon  on  his  hea^  a  revolver  in  his  night  from  a  dilettante  student  to  a  chanical  genius  Hearst  found  in  his  level  of  public  taste.  I  have  nevw 
belt,  and  a  pencil  and  a  notebook  in  brilliant,  hard-working  editor  with  Examiner  composing  room,  Hearst  seen  an  editor  who  did  not  have  to  do 


his  hand.  ’Die  man  who  provoked  a  popular  touch  which  drew  readers  studied  photography,  and  all  news- 
come  to  see  Ae  result  to  him  by  the  thousands  can  only  be  paper  mechanical  processes.  Mr.  Pan- 


his  utmost  to  edit  up  to  the  public 
taste,  and  after  he  has  done  his  ut- 


vnth  his  own  eyes  and,  finding  one  of  surmised.  First,  undoubtedly,  the  coast,  inventor  of  newspaper  color  most,  there  is  always  a  possibility  tiMt 


his  correspondents  prostrate,  was  do 
ing  the  work  himself. 


normal  ego  of  every  man  for  power,  presses,  has  said  he  would  rather  show  he  had  not  a  sufficiently  high  stand- 


its  confidence  heightened  in  Hearst’s  a  blueprint  to  Mr.  Hearst  than  to  a  ard  of  excellence.  The  best  editor  B 


“Slowly  he  took  down  my  story  of  case  by  great  wealth.  Second,  demo-  manufacturer. 


the  fight.  Again  and  again  the  ting¬ 
ing  of  Mauser  bullets  interrupted 


cratic  ideals  learned  from  his  father,  Mr.  Hearst  has  written  volumin 


who  came  to  California  a  poor  man,  ously  on  every  phase  of  the  news- 


the  editor  who  produces  the  best  puk 
lication,  and  the  best  publication  ® 
these  days  of  cultivated  public  t«^ 


But  he  seoned  unmoved.  The  battle  lived  and  worked  with  the  miners  paper,  discussed  his  aims  and  ideals  eventually  and  inevitably  receives 


had  to  be  reported  somehow. 


until  he  made  his  fortune.  ’Third,  a  frankly  in  interviews. 


(Continued  on  pogc  50) 
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flood  service  nets 

INCREASED  SALES 

^  Pric«t  ETMUTille  (Ind.)  Pr«M« 
fdU  How  Paper  Serred  Sub- 
tcriber*  by  Air,  Land  and 
Water  During  Flood 


3T  h  e  picture  Incidentally,  Carl  Ginxzo,  Herald 
shows  Pilot  Ralph  and  Examiner  circulation  manager. 
Bourdon,  James  recently  capitalized  on  Louisville  cit- 
Drake  of  the  Provi-  izens’  interest  in  flood  pictures  of 
dence  Journal  cir-  their  own  area,  prior  to  resumption 
culation  d^a^-  Qf  regular  publication  service  by  the 
ment,  and  E.  W.  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

Wiggins,  owner  ^  Qj^  Sunday,  Feb.  14,  the  Herald  and 
A'nttrt  Examiner  included  an  eight-page  spe- 
■  cial  picture  section  on  the  Ohio  valley 
flood  in  its  regular  edition  for  sale  in 
,1.  ,  ,1-  Louisville.  We’ll  let  Jasper  Rison, 

impresses  the  boy  that  the  comply  Courier- Journal  and  Timeil 


State  Airport. 


thrm  to  him  out  of  his  bundle  and  brought  the  to  do  the  same  for  his  subscribers.” 
charges  into  the  office  that  evening."  Mats  are  Utilized  on  rainy  days  for 

•  *  •  bundles  not  only  spotted  on  comers. 


Airplane  Service  to  Isle  hut  lor 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  “ 
Journal  recently  established 
year-around  delivery  of  the  paper  to  Ai 


to  do  me  same  lor  ms  suDscriners.  PROCEEDS  TO  AID  AMATEURS 
Mats  are  utilized  on  ramy  days  for  __  ... 

bundles  not  only  spotted  on  comers,  .  IJieA^nnea^^  Star,  promotog  its 
but  for  those  going  to  sub-staUons,  Northwest  Golden  Glove  Boi^g 

tournament,  realized  a  net  profit  of 


Announce  Puzzle  Contest 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg  |  "  ‘  cial  picture  section  on  the  Ohio  valley 

rf  he  recent  flood  actually  improved  flood  in  its  regifiar  edition  for  sale  in 

1  newspaper  circulation,  according  as  the  wster  started  leaving  the  residen-  impresses  the  boy  that  the  company 

Price,  EvansvxUe  (Ind.)  Press,  tud  section  we  put  each  district  manager  on  ig  to  keep  the  papers  dry  while 

a.  attributes  the  gam  to  the  service  the  galley  for  a  bundle  of  papers.  These  he  .  .  ,  circulation  manager,  find  out  first- 

SSS  gave  thf  people  at  a  tirne  S^sS^ffd  ST'sSc^^ffTrt  hand  the  numb^copies  sold! 

a  newspaper  meant  moie  to  bundle  and  brought  the  to  do  the  same  for  his  subscribers.”  pDrir'cirnu  xr»  Airs  amatitiidu 

^  than  anything  except  safety,  charges  into  the  office  that  evening."  Mats  are  utilized  on  rainy  days  for  ^  „  AwiAituna 

Hr.  Price’s  experiences,  no  doubt,  ,  ,  ,  bundles  not  only  spotted  on  comers,  l^eA^nnea^^  Star,  promotog  its 

^  duplicated  by  many  other  cir-  Airplms.  Service  to  l.le  but  for  those  gorng,  to  sub-staUons,  Northwest  GoWen  Glove  Boi^g 

«,lstors  in  the  flood  area.  His  ac-  Airplane  service  to  isie  a  s  tournament,  realized  a  net  profit  of 

nsmt  however,  is  a  lively  descrip-  ^T'HE  Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  *  *  *  approximately  $5,000,  which  will  be 

of  the  contingencies  that  liad  to  ^  Journal  recently  established  o  i  r*  distributed  by  the  Star  and  a  commit- 

hTmet  and  overcome.  year-around  delivery  of  the  paper  to  Announce  Puzzle  Contest  religious  and  busi- 

ffis  story  verbatim:  Block  Island.  12  miles  off  the  Rhode  'T'AKING  advantage  of  the  current  ness  leaders  for  the  good  of  amateur 

the  flood  waters  first  started  to  Island  mainland  and  five  hours  dis-  k  craze  in  puzzle  contests,  the  sports  in  the  city.  In  direct  charge 

^  the  residential  section,  the  circulation  tant  by  boat.  The  plane  makes  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  this  of  the  tournament  was  Charles  John- 
held  a  meeting  and  dwded  that  from  the  State  Airport  to  Block  week  announced  a  $25,000  “Game  of  son,  sports  editor,  with  Edwin  Haislet 

a «  did  huMnlv  Island  in  20  minutes,  delivering  pa-  Names  Puzzle  Contest”  Readers  of  added  to  the  sports  staff  as  director. 

im^dUtely  wVSTslirp  pers  by  9  aun.  Pilot  Ralph  Bourdon  the  daily  Herald  and  Examiner  are  - 

M  for  every  raemher  of  the  circuUtion  suff  estimates  that  with  ordinary  weather  invited  to  participate  in  a  contest  CIRCULATORS  TO  SEE  FILM 
ud  initmcted  them  to  deliver  papers  as  long  expectations  he  will  be  able  to  make  composed  of  a  series  of  puzzle-car-  A  feature  at  the  Inter-State  Circu- 

a  tk  customers  were  in  their  homes.  regular  Svmday  trips  90  per  cent  of  toons,  one  appearing  each  day.  Each  lation  Managers’  Association  spring 

involved  were  instract^  to  time.  On  Sim^ys  in  winter  the  week,  the  contestant  sends  in  his  an-  convention,  March  15-16,  at  the  Abra- 
i*wliCTe  the*^' bundle's"  would'*te  left  that  boat  trips  frequently  are  cancelled,  swers  to  the  six  puzzles,  clipped  from  ham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Reading,  Pa.,  will 
^  u  almost  every  day  there  were  new  explains  Thomas  F.  Farrelly,  Journal  the  paper,  for  a  period  of  15  weeks,  be  a  showing  of  the  motion  picture 
tkss-oC  comers  due  to  the  water  coming  up  circulation  manager.  Even  in  good  A  first  prize  of  $15,(X)0  is  offered.  Sec-  “One  Day”  produced  locally  by  the 
w  fait  It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  car-  ^gather  the  paper  often  did  not  reach  ond  prize  will  be  $5,000;  third  prize.  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  which 
M  BirtcuUr'"t^'e*"'^me  *of'"the*'m*rriers  ^be  island  Until  late  aftemoon.  About  $2,000;  in  addition,  there  are  97  more  tells  the  story  of  one  day  in  the  pro- 
M  mt  as  far  as  to  build  rafts  and  boats  950  people  live  on  the  island  the  year  prizes.  duction  life  of  a  newspaper. 


approximately  $5,000,  which  will  be 
distributed  by  the  Star  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  local  civic,  religious  and  busi- 


CIRCULATORS  TO  SEE  FILM 
A  feature  at  the  Inter-State  Circu- 


tkl  particuUr  time.  Some  of  the  carriers 

cn  went  as  far  as  to  build  rafts  and  boats  950  people  hve  on  the  island  the  year  prizes, 
oz  of  tubs  using  them  to  deliver  papers.  Any  aroimd.  Fishing  is  the  principal  in- 
onier  not  having  such  equipment  immedi-  dusfry.  In  summer,  the  island  is  a 
.aly  Cdled  for  his  distritt  matmger  who  went  j.  ^  spot  with  a  population  of  more  I 

osl  with  hip  booU  and  delivered  the  custom-  , _  ^  ^  ■ 

«,  for  the  hoy.  than  3,000.  ,  ^  ^  I 


“Snoday  morning  delivery  was  the  worst.  I 
had  ten  men  in  the  city  who  were  helping  car-  A  Ua«  for  Old  Mata 

nv  boys  whose  routes  were  fully  OT  partly  -w-tq  ^  ^.^^ly  day  brings 

va6tr  wtter.  Delivery  was  finished  by  12  a  i^i  r  ai_  i  a*  j 

odock  noon.  Ice  had  formed  over  the  back  trouble  for  the  Circulation  de- 

vutr  about  one-half  inch  thick  and  it  was  partment  trying  to  keep  papers  dry. 
ncooMry  for  the  men  to  break  their  way  For  the  past  two  years,  the  Savannah 
throofh  the  ice  to  get  to  these  homes.  Some  (Qg )  Morning  News  and  Evening 
of  the  people  insisted  on  staying  in  their  p  l  nsino  old  mats  to 

hows  (upstairs  or  in  attics)  and  naturally  nave  ^n  USmg  OIQ  maiS  W 

were  crying  for  newspapers.  In  such  cases  protect  bundles  from  the  rain.  The 
thac  were  sent  out  by  boat.  mats,  being  the  size  of  a  paper,  make 

"Another  problem  was  keeping  the  carrier  it  easier  tO  put  one  on  the  bottom  of 
boys  draw  cut  down  and  it  was  only  through  the  btmdle,  letting  the  ends  extend 

^^tact  with  the  office  that  we  were  able  ^  ^  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the 

to » this.  The  carrier  boy  would  call  us  each  ^  v* 

iij  sfter  he  had  canvassed  his  route  to  tell  bundle;  another  goes  on  top  With  the 
lu  how  many  papers  he  needed  for  that  after-  ends  extending  over  the  sides.  'Hlis 
nom;  consequently,  at  the  end  of  the  flood  we  makes  the  bundle  virtually  water- 
had  very  few  credits  to  allow  for  undelivered  pj.oof  protecting  top  and  bottom, 

next  moblem  that  confronted  us  was  w^re  most  of  Ae  damage  is  done, 
the  cutting  oft  of  all  highways  and  train  ser-  The  service  of  the  mats  does  not 
vice  with  the  exception  of  one  train  and  one  end  here.  Writes  H.  S.  BoWDEN,  Press 
K  Kfhwa^  There  was  no  possible  way  to  get  to  circulation  manager.  “We  have 

*;  the  new^pe,  bo,  to  ta- 

by  the  name  of  Oscar  Hass.  He  secured  a  SCrt  tnc  in&ts  in.  lUS  one  m&t  in 

piaac  and  was  willing  to  fly  the  papers  but  each  side.  The  ends  will  extend  over 
r«s  W"e  no  landing  fields  in  any  the  top,  and  when  bent  down  will 

ot  tae  towns  in  Western  Kentucky.  He  then  ai _ i _ - 

to*  one  door  off  the  plane,  got  a  man  to  ride  for  the  top  of  the  bag 

with  him,  and  loaded  as  many  papers  (packed  In  this  manner  his  papers  are  well 
is  canvas  bags)  as  he  could  carry  inside  the  protected  and  we  have  fotmd  the 
I^aae.  We  notified  our  Kentucky  representa-  complaint  of  ‘wet  papers’  has  been 
tve  who  lives  in  Henderson,  Kentucky,  to  ^  reduced  about  50  per  cent.  It  also 


wn. 

“The  next 


roblem  that  confronted  us  was 
of  all  highways  and  train  ser- 


I^aae.  We  notified  our  Kentucky  representa-  complaint  of  ‘wet  papers’  h 
hve  who  lives  in  Henderson.  Kentucky,  to  ^  reduced  about  50  per  cent. 

0®  the  lookout  for  the  plane — that  Hass  would  _ _ _ _ 

pick  a  field,  circle  it  three  times,  and  start  _ 

J^ng  out  papers.  Since  he  could  not  land,  W  S' 

he  would  dive  down  as  close  to  the  i^und  as  I  U  .  , 

P^ble  and  kick  out  a  sack  of  papers;  go  ■  I  yOU  tUTC,  OT  anticipate, 
“•ek  up  and  do  the  same  thing  over  again  "  “  ^  ^  ^ 

oxil  be  had  emptied  the  plane,  immediately  aDDrODnatUUE  advertisinS 

retting  to  Evansville  for  another  load.  •  • 

monie*  in  Australia  and 

w>e  newspaper  arriving  in  Western  Kentucky 

•'vni.  Then,  to  spoil  the  picture,  the  water  New  Zealand,  read 

over  the  airport  runways  makmg  it  im-  ' 

Wvible  to  take  off  from  Evansville.  We  then 

newspaper  news 

l^the  (iiast  Guard  sUrted  regular  passenger  activitieS  of  advertisine,  DUbUsh- 
*mce  from  Evansville  to  Henderson.  We  .  ...  .7 

used  the  ckiast  Guard  Cutter  to  trans-  mg  and  printing  in  these  terri- 

w  our  papers.  tOci«A 

though  there  were  from  five  to  six  ^'**®** 

•^“and  city  subscribers  that  we  could  not 

sHixtiir""-  newspaper  news 

subscribers  as  they  returned  to  their  homes.  SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


BOOKS 

for 

CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 


The  dignified,  long-term  book  pro¬ 
motions  patented  and  copyrighted 
by  Publishers  Service  Company 
have  proved  repeatedly  that  they  can 
win  and  hold  the  finest  type  of  reader 
subscriber. 

Plans  are  available  which  enable  the 
newspaper  to  offer  its  readers — almost 
as  a  gift — the  complete  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  twenty  volumes — the  Com¬ 
plete  Works  of  Mark  Twain  in  twenty- 
four  volumes — and  other  superb  library 
presentations.  Consult  America’s  larg¬ 
est  and  best  known  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  organization  for  full  details. 


Publishers  Service 
Company 

75  West  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- -  as  lucy  rciumea  TO  uicir  Domes. 

boy  just  reported  to  me  that  nor- 
“  .  *  *  (ool*  of  87  tubicribere— 12  of 
*re  living  in  their  hornet  today.  Juat  as 


SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 

PzfcMehea  Mezthly  iBwheeriHlea  Roto 
7/>  pm  jeer,  Root  free. 
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HEARST  CELEBRATES  50TH 
YEAR  IN  JOURNALISM 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


widest  public  support  and  approval. 
An  editor  is  no  bigger  than  his  public. 
But  he  must  be  as  big  as  his  pub¬ 
lic.  He  must  be  as  big  as  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  public  appreciates  all 
that  is  best  in  literature  and  art,  in 
selected  paper  and  perfected  writing, 
but  it  cannot  be  appreciative  of  good 
things  until  it  sees  them.  .  .  . 

“  ‘Good  stories,  good  pictures,  per¬ 
fection  of  material  in  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction,  do  not  merely  happen  in  a 
magazine.  All  these  things  do  not 
drop  trees  into  the  lap  of  an  editor 
while  he  is  asleep.  If  the  editor  wants 
the  best  for  his  publication,  he  must 
go  out  and  by  force  of  arms  wrest  it 
from  some  other  editor  and  bring  it 
home  in  triumph  for  the  delectation  of 
his  own  special  clientele. 

“  ‘An  editor  must  be  judicious,  dis¬ 
criminating.  He  must  exercise  a  nice 


character  and  circulation  of  a  paper 
are  what  you  make  them.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  determined  by  the  field  and 
the  relative  excellence  of  competing 
newspapers.” 

When  asked  what  a  newspaper  must 
yield  from  its  business  and  editorial 
departments  to  meet  his  minimum 
requirements,  Mr.  Hearst  replied: 

“I  have  no  minimum  or  maximum 
requirements.  I  expect  a  newspaper 
to  make  as  much  profit  as  is  com- 


we  have  missed  a  day.  Then  take  up 
the  paper  of  the  day  and  see  what  we 
can  do  to  make  it  outstanding.  I 
guess  we  are  not  too  old  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  Let’s  try.” 


DROPS  BOROUGH  EDITIONS 


Brooklyn  and  Westchester-Bronx  Sec¬ 
tions  Discontinued  by  N.  Y.  Journal 

_  _  _  _  _  _  The  New  York  Evening  Journal  has 

patible'with  giving  the  public  a 
newspaper,  and  making  subscribers 


and  advertisers  feel  that  they  are 
getting  full  returns  for  their  money, 
and  excellence  in  service. 

“I  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  making 
my  newspapers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  put  back  into  the  making  of  my 
newspapers  over  90%  of  the  money 
these  papers  take  in  from  subscribers 
and  advertisers.” 

Requested  to  estimate  the  capital 
value  of  a  regular  subscriber,  Hearst 
replied: 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  you 


Chester -Bronx  sections  because  the 
readership  did  not  have  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  local  news. 

As  a  result  of  the  discontinuation 
of  these  editions,  16  of  the  24  members 
of  the  two  sectional  staffs  received 
dismissal  notices.  However,  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  employes  were  re¬ 
tained  for  other  positions  on  the  pa¬ 
per.  All  were  notified  sufficiently  in 
advance  so  that  when  the  dismissals 
were  made,  they  had  arranged  for 
other  positions. 

Full  severance  pay,  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks’  salary  to 


can  estimate  the  value  of  a  satisfied  .  c  .  , 

taste,  and  must  cultivate  a  suggestive  subscriber  merely  in  terms  of  money,  months ,  accordmg  to 

and  creative  faculty.  ...  He  must  The  power  of  a  newspaper  depends  length  of  service,  was  given  to  the 

give  the  public  the  best  that  is  in  our-  not  merely  upon  the  number  of  its  dismissed.  ’This  was  in  accord- 

selves  as  well  as  the  best  that  is  in  subscribers,  but  upon  the  confidence  Journal’s  recent  state- 

others.  Let  us  give  what  we  have  to  its  readers'  repose  in  it  That  con-  of  employment  policy.  The 

say  in  the  clearest  and  most  compre-  fidence  is  earned  by  intelligent  and  l^ig^est 

unselfish  service,  by  a  long  record  of 
effort  for  the  public  good  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  sees  it.  The  power  of  a  news¬ 
paper  which  has  deserved  and  won 
the  confidence  of  its  readers  is  con¬ 
siderable,  but  the  American  people  do 
not  follow  blindly  the  lead  of  any 
newspaper,  even  though  they  may  en¬ 
tirely  respect  its  motives.” 

When  asked  if  circulation  was  a 
test  of  merit  he  answered: 


hensive  manner.  Give  the  public  what 
is  best,  and  what  is  imiversally  recog¬ 
nized  as  best  by  all  discerning  and 
discriminating  minds.’” 

In  June,  1924,  Mr.  Hearst  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
asked  if  his  intention  was  to  possess 
100  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
He  answered:  “I  have  no  intention  to 
possess  any  given  number  of  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  nor  take  on  any  more 
work  or  trouble.” 

Asked  if  he  believed  it  was  good 


employment  policy, 
severance  pay,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  exceeded  $700  and  went  to  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Westchester-Bronx 
section  for  more  than  five  years. 


PRESS  CLUB  HONORS  WOMEN 


Dorothy  Thompson,  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallon  Among  10  Cited 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2 — The 
Women’s  National  Press  Club  at  its 


Tuna  Contest  Goes  Into 
Metropolitan  D( 

Metropolitan  newspapers  throi, 
out  the  United  States  again  will 
cure  the  major  expenditure  in  rel( 
of  1937  advertising  of  the  Van  P: 

Sea  Food  Company,  Inc.,  Ten^ 
Island,  Cal.,  starting  this  month.  A 
$59,200  prize  contest  on  Chicken  of  tlx 
Sea  brand  tima  and  White  Star  tum 
will  feature  the  campaign,  accordin. 
to  Roy  P.  Harper,  vice-president^ 
general  sales  manager. 

Black-and-white  space  will  be  sup. 
plemented  by  two-  and  four-cokt 
Sunday  insertions  in  newspaper, 
azine  and  rotogravure  sections,  it  g 
announced.  Much  of  the  company’t 
advertising  will  appear  in  Sundiy 
newspapers  for  the  ^t  time. 

Use  of  national  magazines  will  bt 
extended  this  year.  Four-color  pages 
will  be  used  in  Woman's  Home  Com¬ 
panion,  Good  Housekeeping  and  Me- 
Call’s,  plus  two-color  insertions  is 
Collier’s  and  Liberty  and  black-and* 
white  in  Sunset. 

The  contest  continues  for  eight 
months,  each  a  separate  unit  wi& 
$7,400  worth  of  prizes  being  awarded 
'The  awards  each  month  consist  of 
2,000  orders  on  grocers  for  six  cant 
of  tuna  and  200  orders  for  $25  each 
ill  trade.  The  advertising  is  being 
handled  by  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff, 
San  Francisco. 

The  contest,  calls  for  35- word  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question:  “Why  1  keep 
this  tvma  on  my  pantry  shelf.”  Two 
can  labels  are  required  for  each  entry. 


ITo  a  degree  circulation  is  a  test  of  annual  dinner  Monday  night  an- 
merit.  If  any  manufactured  article  nounced  selection  of  10  women  to  be 

publm  pohey  for  one  m^  to  possess  sold  more,  and  at  a  higher  price  than  honored  for  outstanding  achievements 

the  great  power  inherent  m  the  con-  any  other  similar  article,  you  would  during  1936. 

trol  of  so  many  newspapers,  he  an-  naturally  infer  that  the  one  which  sold  Mrs  Evab 


swered: 

“There  are  2,500  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  23.  No  very 
menacing  monopoly  in  that  propor¬ 
tion,  I  should  say.  There  are  ten 
times  as  many  newspapers  as  I  pos¬ 
sess  owned  by  reactionary  and  preda¬ 
tory  interests  that  endeavor  to  use 
them  in  their  schnnes  to  exploit  the 
public.  ...  It  is  exceedingly  bene¬ 
ficial  from  the  public  viewpoint  to 
have  a  few  groups  of  newspapers  like 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers  and  mine 
owned  and  operated  in  support  of 
progressive  policies  and  to  protect  the 
public’s  properties  and  privileges. 

“In  the  third  place,  no  newspaper 
has  power  for  long,  if  it  is  misused. 
This  is  a  saving  situation  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  newspaper  by  public  ex¬ 
ploiters;  and  perhaps,  too,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  individuals  or  interests. 
Newspapers  do  not  form  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  but  if  they  are  success¬ 
ful,  they  must  express  the  opinion  of 
the  public.” 

Asked  how  it  is  possible  for  him  or 
any  man  to  delegate  authority  which 
will  guarantee  the  administration  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  distant  city  which  will 
be  fair  and  just  to  readers  in  local 
matters  concerning  which  he  could 
not  possibly  have  full  information,  he 
said: 

‘The  assumption  that  I  cannot  find 
able  men  in  the  community  to  con¬ 
duct  a  newspaper  as  well  as  if  I  were 
on  the  ground  is  a  piece  of  stupid 
conceit  of  which  I  am  not  guilty.  I 
organize  our  papers  with  the  best  men 
available  in  the  community.  'They 
consult  me  in  general  matters,  but 
oideavor  to  carry  out  the  desires  of 
the  communities  in  all  community 
matters." 

Mr.  Hearst  was  then  asked  when  he 
sought  a  newspaper  what  he  paid 
for — circulation  or  character? 

“OppOTtunity,”  he  answ^ed.  “The 


Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  author 


the  greater  amount  at  the  higher  price  of  Father  Struck  It  Rich,  and  Mrs. 
was  the  better— -or,  at  least,  that  it  McCook  Knox,  chairman  of  the  por- 
pleased  the  public  better.”  trait  committee  of  the  United  States 

From  all  his  writings,  the  message  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  were 
he  wrote  to  his  editors  on  the  day  he  the  only  local  women  selected.  The 
was  70  seems  to  best  sum  up  his  edi-  others,  all  New  Yorkers,  are:  Miss 


torial  philosophy: 

“We  seem  to  say  to  the  reader, 

‘There  is  the  news,  but  it  does  not 
interest  us.  Perhaps  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested.  That  is  your  affair.’ 

“I  think  we  ought  to  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  news,  more  excited 
about  it.  In  ancient  time  McEwen 
said  that  he  looked  at  the  first  page 
and  remarked,  ‘Gee  whiz!’  At  the 
second  page  he  said,  ‘Holy  Moses!’ 

At  the  third  page,  ‘God  Almighty!’ 

Vibrate,  respond  to  the  news.  Fea¬ 
ture  news  more.  Pick  out  news  stories. 

Develop  them.  Write  them  well.  Illus¬ 
trate  them.  Make  them  better  and 
more  readable  than  any  other  paper.  Walnut  St 
Make  the  paper  distinctive  by  han¬ 
dling  the  news.  A  paper  stands  or 
falls  by  its  news  interest.  Print  all 
the  news,  but  see  more  in  the  news 
than  other  editors  do.  To  interest,  be 
yourself  interested.  To  excite,  be  your¬ 
self  excited  over  the  news.  Get  yoimg 
people  around  you.  Get  rid  of  the 
blase  crowd.  Then  give  them  a  chance. 

Let  them  gel  excited.  Let  them  be 
young.  Let  them  do  things.  Let  them 
make  a  few  mistakes.  Maybe  ffie 
public  will  like  the  mistakes.  Maybe 
we  are  making  the  big  mistake  by 
not  being  vital  enough. 

“I  am  getting  old,  nmning  down, 
going  to  sleep  like  a  top  before  it 
keels  over.  Don’t  let  the  papers  run 
down.  They  must  not  go  to  sleep. 

Get  in  a  lot  of  youngsters  who  don’t 
know  it  can’t  be  done.  They  will 
surprise  us  by  doing  it  In  daily 
council  we  should  ask  just  where  and 
in  what  the  paper  is  better  than  its 
competitor  the  day  before.  If  we  have 
not  made  its  superiority  noticeable. 


Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Hearst  service 
globe-circler;  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 
formerly  Eleanor  Robson,  of  the  State; 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  monologist; 
Antonia  Brico,  director  of  the  New 
York  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Margaret  Bourke-Vniite,  photogra¬ 
pher;  Dorothy  Thompson,  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  writer;  Ruth  Ni¬ 
chols,  aviatrix;  Marcia  Davenport, 
author. 


NEW  RADIO  NEWS  ADVISOR 

Chicago,  Mar.  1 — John  VanCronk- 
hite,  president  of  the  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Association  of  Radio  News  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Writers,  who  resignef 
recently  from  WBBM,  local  CBS  out¬ 
let,  has  established  VanCronkhite 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  360  N.  Michigai 
Avenue,  an  organization  designed  to 
serve  broadcasters  in  a  radio  newt 
advisory  capacity.  In  addition  to 
radio  counsel  service,  the  firm  con¬ 
templates  furnishing  stations  witk 
special  dramatic  news  feature  presen¬ 
tations. 
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CARTER-THOMPSON  CO.  MOVES 

Carter-Thomson  Co.,  Philadelphia 
agency,  will  move,  about  March  8,  to 
larger  offices  on  the  10th  floor  at  1420 


NEWSPAPER 


WORLD 


h  ADVERTISING  REVIEW 


Give  Yourself  a  Break,! 
Mr.  Employer— 


Tlie  next  time  you  start  fishing 
through  that  stack  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  un¬ 
expected  vacancy  on  your  staff, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  your 
worrying. 
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We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  F>ai^  of  flse  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigatiaot 
we  know  what  i>azt  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  work  of 
our  registrants. 
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Newsymper  man,  magazine  man, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down  —  ’Hie  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  yoa 


ore  g 
kieral 
jmanu 


fttcr 


So,  give  yourself  a  break  Mr- 
Employer,  call,  write  or  wire— 


The  Personnel  Bureoi 

of  Sigma  Dolta  CM 


Chicepo— 35  E  Weeker  Drive 
Lot  AitpaUe— 2357  Teviei  St. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  6,  1937 


UR  OVN  VORLT) 

*.or  Letters 


imBlC  BELFRAGE,  an  uncon-  problems  that  set  it  far  enough  aside 
^tional  London  newspaperman,  from  the  newspaper  world  so  that 
“journalism  is  a  popular  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Benbow’s  de- 
describes  himself  in  “Away  serves  your  attention  before  you  start 
o  It  All”  (Simon  and  Schuster,  the  novel  you’ve  been  planning  for  so 
)  as  an  “amateur  escapologist”  long. 


,  trip  around  the  world  for  the 
met  of  seeing  what  a  “genuine 
purposely  evades. 


Names,  names  —  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertising,  syndicate,  artists,  writ¬ 
ers,  prize  fighters,  photographers,  poli- 


,Mnes  an  escapologist  as  a  per-  ngmers,  pnovograpners,  pou- 

JTnooks  the  facts  of  life  in  the  ticians-all  together.  Alexander 


“looks  the  facts  of  life  in  the  — 

? the  neck  or  by  sheer  force  of  Black,  pre^nts  so  many  n^es  of  the 
conjures  them  out  of  m  Time  and  Chance  that  they 

nine  awav  from  them  ”  reader  somewhat  bewildered. 

ToSseTS  S"  wE  tSi  It  would  be  especially  so  if  the  reader 
415  pages.  Mr.  Belfrage  de-  ^er®  imfamiliar  with  New  York  and 
L  thepSularity  among  English-  ^ith  the  cosmopolites  who  hve  there. 

,  toXt  matter  of  all  people.  ^-.Black  doesn  t  exacUy  present  an 
«t  away  from  the  actualities  of  autobiography.  It  is  a  chronolo^cal 
&  portrays  himself  as  one  who  ?tory  of  the  people  he  has  kno^  dur- 
to  accept  this  theory  of  his  newspaper  career.  with 

THowever,  with  the  expert-  anecdotes  about  each  person  the  book 
Shaving  been  discharged  from  somehow  leaves  one  w^ting  more 
positions  for  his  faUure  to  To  a  newspaperman  the  Wk  is  fiUed 
J^logy  he  departs  from  too  much  with  artiste  and  liters  and 
d  to  see  for  himself  just  how  not  enough  wiA  Pulitzer  ^d  his  a^o- 
e  it  would  be  for  a  person  with  ®“t®f  the  New  York  World  where 
conscience  to  “look  the  facts  of  5?®^  w^  for  many  years  Sunday 
ST  back  of  the  neck”  in  aU  ®^*tor.  Yet  the  authors  life  has  not 
^  of  the  world.  newspapermen. 

Consequently,  the  intended  odyssey  ^d  to  elaborate  more  would  contmue 
in  which  Mr.  Belfrage'  embarked  the  book  endlessly, 
ved  to  be  a  magnificent  faUure.  ^ 

found  himself  face  to  face  no  mat-  Mr.  Blacks  life  a  series  of  in- 

wheie  he  went  with  the  very  t^iews  wito  famous  persons.  Prob- 
he  had  determined  to  miss.  mheritmg  some  of  his  myenUve 

rywhere,  he  found,  people  were  father  s  indecision  about  what  to  con- 
icled  to  the  prize  method  of  es-  centrate  his  efforts  upon  he  could  nt 
the  movies.  Through  this  single  ™®k®^  ^  whether  he  pre- 

he  points  out  people  the  If"®*!  photography,  reportmg,  art  or 
Id  over  endeavor  to  escape  from  hterature.  Fmally,  in  his  later 
Ives.  Other  “dopes”  for  the  h® 

of  escaping  life  are  shown  in  was  what  he  had  been  aumng  at  all 

HowTvtrftoe‘’hll!d^lEental  interest  de^rves  much  credit  for 

this  book  Ues  in  the  author’s  ^ork  in  photography.  He  was  re- 
wledge  of  fact  and  its  application  sponsible  for  one  of  the  foren^ers 
thecausesof  the  various  standards  ^ 

existence.  He  places  responsibility  ^ough  his  efforts  a  series  of  still 
D  the  exploitation  of  partially  un-  Pictures  were  made  and  ^ed  on  a 
peoples  by  capitalistic  dom-  sf^®®"  ^^ing  toe  suggestion  of  mo- 
tion.  He  wrote  his  own  plot  and 


An  amazing  interest  in  many  things 
made  Mr.  Black’s  life  a  series  of  in- 


he  had  determined  to  miss, 
rywhere,  he  found,  people  were 
icted  to  toe  prize  method  of  es- 


of  escaping  life  are  shown  in 
catholic  application. 

However,  toe  fundamental  interest 
this  book  lies  in  toe  author’s 


peoples  by  capitalistic  dom- 


Tbe  greater  part  of  the  book  is  ^fd®  A®  first  pict^e  play  later 
with  glowing  description  and  it  on  a  tour,  ^veral  foUow^ 

ting  anecdotes.  It  is  well  writ-  1®!®^-.  ^  his  indoor  shots  were  made 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  eight-by-ten-mch  plates.  He  is 
ws  a  world  untouched  in  travel  ^  ^  con^atulated  for  mducmg 
brochures.-M.  E.  P.,  Jr.  Chauncey  Depew,  President  Cleve¬ 
land  and  others  to  pose  for  toe  play. 

*  *  *  Illustrated  with  many  of  Mr.  Black’s 

popular  legend  is  true,  book  au-  own  drawings,  toe  author’s  memory 
tters  and  their  publishers  eye  one  pictures  of  people  are  ended  with  a 
ther  with  deep  suspicion.  But  if  discussion  of  his  religion  and  phil-  | 
n  Benbow  has  his  way  there  will  osophy.  He  tries  to  answer  toe  ques- 
iMre  cooing  and  less  growling  in  tion,  “What  has  life  done  to  you?” 
editorial  dovecotes.  He  has  just  And  his  closing  sentence  probably 
*  book,  “Manuscript  and  gives  toe  best  idea  of  what  he  feels: 
^  brought  out  by  Oxford  Press  “if  you  had  missed  toe  adventure  of 

living  you  would  have  missed  toe 
AcMrdmg  to  toe  author,  most  of  toe  magic  of  memories  and  all  toe 
3uble  in  toe  book  publishing  field  glimpses  of  absorbing  drama  in  toe 
•MS  ^  copy  that,  through  ignor-  road  ahead.”  His  book  certainly  ex- 
•te  IS  improperly  prepared.  His  hibite  toe  magic  of  memories, 
mdbook,  designed  to  correct  toe  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York, 

glaring  errors,  gives  a  good  $3.50 _ R.  U.  B. 

fneral  picture  of  what  happens  to  •  •  • 

Manuscript  once  toe  publisher  and  IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

finter  take  it  over,  with  toe  result  March  Atlantic  Monthly  includes  “Inside 
the  new  author  can  better  un-  England,”  by  John  Gunther. 

•Mtand  not  onlv  his  neroeatives  but  “Under  Chiang’s  Hat,’  by  Jtm  Marshall,  IS 
k  ra..-  -L-i-y  perogauyes  out  China,  Collier's  March  6. 

rteponsiblllties.  In  addition  toe  Xhe  current  issue  of  Asia  celebrates  the 
7*  B  a  manual  of  style.  It  con-  magazine’s  20th  anniversary.  It  includes 
nns  miscellaneous  information  on  sketches  by  the  late  Willard  Straight,  founder 
to  prepare  illustrations,  an  index  publication;  an  article,  “Twenty  Years 

nd  tiflo  m--  JJ-’ .  t  of  Asia,”  by  Louis  D.  Froelick,  a  former 

roof  fil^CBSSlon  of  “Shah-In-Shah,”  by  Vincent  Sbeean, 

acting  IS  especially  good.  an  early  contributor;  and  ‘*Thc  Soul 

*“Bt  newspaper  people  will  al-  of  the  Arabian  Revolution,”  by  Lowell 


IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

March  Atlantic  Monthly  includes  “Inside 
England,”  by  John  Gunther. 

“Under  Chiang’s  Hat,”  by  Jim  Marshall,  is 


I 


- , -  —  editor;  "SBan-in-aiian,"  oy  Vincent  sneean, 

ading  is  especially  good.  who  was  an  early  contributor;  and  “The  Soul 

newspaper  people  will  al-  of  the  Arabian  Revolution,”  by  Lowell 
Moy  know  a  great  deal  that  has  Thomas. 

*«  included  in  the  voliune,  especial-  Ludwig  Lore,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
f  the  tM>hni..«1  New  Yorker  Volkueitnng  and  at  present  a 

^l®al  terms  toat  are  em-  columnist  on  the  New  York  Post,  wrote  “Has 
^aJij  ®°’  Bow®ver,  toe  Sriuin  Betrayed  Spain?”  in  the  current  New 

neld  has  differences  and  peculiar  Republic. 


How  can  you  help  to 

“FIGHT  CANCER 
WITH  KNOWLEDGE” 

9 


IVTEARLY  all  Americans  realize  that  Cancer  causes 
a  shocking  mortality  every  year.  Vaguely  they 
know  that  some  sort  of  effort  is  being  made  to  stem 
its  ravages.  Exactly  what  is  being  done— exactly 
what  they,  individually,  can  do  to  help,  is  known 
by  far  too  few. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
is  the  coordinator  of  aU  efforts  to  reduce  cancer^s 
toll  in  this  country.  It  has  attacked  the  problem 
from  three  main  angles;  by  encouraging  research; 
by  helping  to  make  clinical  treatment  available  to 
all;  and  by  spreading  knowledge  about  cancer.  This 
year  it  launches  the  Women^s  Field  Army  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  spreading  knowledge  about  cancer  on 
a  nationwide  scale. 

The  purpose  of  the  Women’s  Field  Army  is  to 
create  a  national  audience  for  cancer  education.  It 
will  be  an  aggressive,  militant  organization  waging  a 
war  of  facts  against  cancer — a  war  to  save  life.  It 
will  hold  meetings,  arrange  radio  broadcasts,  dis¬ 
tribute  literature,  supply  articles  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  It  will  be  the  medium  by  which  cancer 
education  will  be  conveyed  to  the  American  people. 

Anyone  may  become  a  member  of  the  Women’s 
Field  Army.  You  do  not  need  to  be  an  expert  on 
cancer.  The  actual  educational  data  to  be  used  will 
be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Cancer  Com¬ 
mittees  and  the  State  Medical  Societies.  All  medical 
speeches  will  be  delivered  by  competent  doctors. 
The  function  of  the  Army  will  be  to  encourage  the 
preparation  of  such  data;  to  see  that  it  is  brought 
to  the  public  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  organization  of  the  Army  is  going  ahead  in 
some  thirty  states.  Prominent  women  have  been 
selected  as  its  officers.  They  offer  every  woman  in 
America  a  practical  means  of  joining  the  war  on 
cancer,  either  through  field  work  under  their  direc¬ 
tion  or  by  contributing  financially. 

Publishers  and  editors  can  help  immeasurably. 
Only  through  their  cooperation  in  supplying  space 
for  articles  on  cancer  control  and  for  the  Society’s 
advertisements  can  the  vital  message  be  delivered  to 
its  greatest  potential  audience. 

We  oak  your  aid  in  this  worthy  cause. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  for 
the  CONTROL  of  CANCER 

1250  Sixth  Avenue  Rockefeller  Center 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THEATERS’  ADS  WITHDRAWN 


R«p«reiu*ioii  to  Soparoto  Rate  Cards 
for  Albany  Gannett  Papers 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  4 — Individual 
advertising  rate  cards  for  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press  and  Albany  Evening 
News  were  established  this  week  to 
effect  a  further  separation  of  the  two 
newspapers  owned  by  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett 

Registering  objection  to  the  higher 
rate  entailed  by  using  both  newspa¬ 
pers,  all  theaters  withdrew  their  copy. 
The  newspapers  subsequently  dropped 
all  Hollywood  columns  and  theater 
reviews. 

To  accommodate  readers,  the  news¬ 
papers  planned  to  publish  an  itemized 
schedule  of  movie  shows  if  the  the¬ 
ater  managers  persisted  in  withhold¬ 
ing  their  advertising. 

This  was  the  only  repercussion  to 
the  latest  move  to  place  the  Gannett 
dailies  on  individual  operating  bases. 
Since  the  News  was  established  in 
the  evening  field  14  years  ago,  the 
two  newspapers  have  been  closely 
allied.  Segregation  began  last  May 
^en  A.  J.  McDonald  succeeded  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Hecox  as  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  properties  in  Albany, 
Mr.  Hecox  becoming  manager  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 

With  the  remodeling  of  the  Press 
Company  building,  the  business,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  departments 
were  separated.  Louis  D.  Yovmg  now 
heads  the  News  advertising  staff  with 
Henry  W.  Stock  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press  and  John  W.  O’Con¬ 
nor  and  James  H.  Gorman  direct  the 
News  and  Press  circulation  staffs,  re¬ 
spectively. 

There  is  a  definite  division  of  the 
dailies*  editorial  staffs  under  a  single 
director,  Byron  J.  Lewis,  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  forces  are  still  supervised 
jointly  by  Daniel  Jagareski. 


NINE  MEN  CONVICTED 

Detroit  Judge  Finds  Black  Legion¬ 
naires  Guilty  of  Attempted  Slaying 

Nine  of  16  men,  alleged  to  be  m«n- 
bers  of  die  Black  Legion,  were  con¬ 
victed  March  2  by  Recorder’s  Judge 
Brennan  in  Detroit,  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  kill  Arthur  E.  Kingsley, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Highland 
Park  (Mich.)  Parker. 

Convicted  were  N.  Ray  Markland, 
former  Mayor  of  Highland  Park; 
Arthur  F.  Lupp,  Sr.,  named  by  in¬ 
vestigators  as  commander  of  the  secret 
society  in  Michigan;  Alvis  Clark,  Wil¬ 
lard  Foster,  Matthis  Gunn,  Roy 
Hepner,  Frank  Howard,  Hubert  Jones 
.and  Rudyard  K.  Wellman. 

The  prosecution  during  the  trial 
•conduct^  for  a  month  without  a  jury 
.charged  that  the  men  plotted  to  shoot 
Kingsley  in  1933  because  of  his  politi- 
■cal  opposition  to  N.  Ray  Markland, 
who  was  then  mayor. 

Judge  Brennan  is  expected  to  im- 
'pose  the  maximum  sentence  of  five 
years  in  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine  next 
Tuesday. 


REMOTE  CONTROL  ADDRESSES 

C^CAGO,  March  2 — World  leaders 
will  address  the  fourth  annual 
Woman  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
•Chicago  Tribune,  on  current  affairs 
when  it  convenes  here  March  10  and 
11,  at  die  Palmer  House.  Miss  Ruth 
De  Young,  Tribune  women’s  editor, 
is  chairman  of  the  congress.  By 
means  of  radio  transmission,  addresses 
will  be  delivered  by  Senator  Gug- 
lielmo  Marconi  in  Rome,  Italy;  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  and  Miss  Ishbel  Mac¬ 
Donald  in  London.  Rudolf  Hess, 
members  of  the  Nazi  cabinet,  has  al¬ 
ready  prepared  his  address  and  a 
tnllring  motion  picture  will  be  shown 
of  him  ddivering  .tbe  ;talk. 


(^bituarp 

SM.  Mackenzie,  80,  for  many  years 
•  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Eastern  Chronicle  and  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  of  New  Glasgow,  N.  S., 
died  recently  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Free 
Masons’  Home,  Windsor,  N.  S. 

Paul  J.  Zelleb,  49,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  and 
with  the  advertising  staff  for  22  years, 
died  suddenly  Feb.  24  at  his  home  of 
a  heart  attack. 

Edmund  F.  Parmelee,  75,  advertising 
adviser  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
and  Tribune,  died  Feb.  9,  after  a  long 
illness. 

Warren  Powers,  70,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  for  four 
years  columnist  for  the  Lowell  Leader 
and  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  old 
Morning  Mail  in  Lowell,  died  Feb.  27. 

David  F.  Kiley,  31,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  and  sports  editor  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  Boston  and 
former  editor  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
edition  of  the  Boston  American,  died 
Feb.  27.  Two  sisters  survive. 

Harold  F.  Lane,  55,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Railway  Age  and  one 
time  railway  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  di^  at  his  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Feb.  27.  With  the  exception  of 
three  years  in  Chicago,  he  had  been 
a  writer  for  the  transportation  maga¬ 
zine  since  his  graduation  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1905. 

Benjamin  G.  McFall,  60,  owner  and 
publisher,  Eldred  (Pa.)  Eagle  from 
1908  to  1924,  died  at  an  Glean,  N.  Y., 
hospital  Feb.  26. 

John  Henry  Thompson,  84,  mayor  of 
lliorold,  Ont,  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Thorold  Post,  died  last  week  in 
his  home  there.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Ottawa  and  since  1884 
had  been  publisher  of  the  Post.  Five 
daughters  and  four  sons  survive. 

Mrs.  Edith  A.  Warwick,  71,  wife  of 
Frank  Warwick,  associate  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  mother  of  Howard 
Warwick,  Blade  copyreader,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Warwick,  Blade  compositor,  died 
in  Flower  Hospital,  Toledo,  March  1 
following  several  months’  illness. 

Vincent  Terrance  Connolly,  70, 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  American,  Standard 
News  Association  and  a  number  of 
New  Jersey  newspapers,  died  Feb.  27 
at  his  home,  Jersey  City,  following 
a  heart  attack. 

W.  W.  Christman,  noted  poet  and 
father  of  Henry  Christman  of  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  editorial  staff, 
died  Feb.  26  at  his  home  in  Delanson, 
N.  Y. 

Lawrence  D.  Gagen,  52,  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  died  recently  following  a 
brief  illness.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  since  the  first  of  the  year,  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  heart  ailment. 

George  C.  Gunn,  69,  former  editor 
and  publisher,  Burlington  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Enterprise,  died  Feb.  26  of 
coronary  thrombosis  at  his  home  in 
Edgewater  Park,  N.  J.  He  edited  the 
newspaper  from  1901  to  1911  when 
he  left  the  newspaper  to  join  a  I%ila- 
delphia  publication.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

F.  H.  Wheatley,  83,  father  of  Ralph 
W.  Wheatley,  chief  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
died  in  New  Orleans,  Feb.  25,  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  body 
was  sent  to  his  home  at  Danville,  Va., 
Friday  for  burial. 

Walter  Le  Jeune  Hayward,  30,  ni^t 
supervisor  of  the  Press  Wireless  sta¬ 
tion  at  Little  Neck,  L.  I.,  died  Feb.  27 
in  the  Flushing  Hospital  of  pneumonia. 
His  wife,  a  diaughter  and  his  father, 
Walter  B.,  of  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  department,  survive. 


Nan  O’Reilly,  41,  golf  editor.  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  died  Feb.  27  at 
the  Doctors  Hospital,  following  a  two- 
day  illness  of  intestinal  ailment,  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  weak  heart.  She  started 
her  career  at  14  contributing  a  real 
estate  article  to  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une.  Later  she  joined  that  newspaper 
remaining  there  five  years  and  then 
went  to  the  New  York  Post  where  she 
wrote  her  first  golf  column.  She  also 
contributed  to  the  Projessional  Golfer. 
After  10  years  with  the  Post  she  joined 
the  New  York  Telegram  remaining 
there  imtil  1929.  Hie  same  year  she 
became  golf  editor  of  the  Journal.  She 
was  co-author  with  Rupert  Darrell  of 
a  play,  “Four  o’clock,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  based  on  the  vice  dis¬ 
closures  of  the  Seabury  investigation, 
plus  the  Vivian  Gordon  murder.  Her 
mother,  husband,  eight  sisters  and 
three  brothers  survive. 

Joseph  Jefferson  McCarthy,  58, 
pioneer  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
and  chairman  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  advertising  advisory  coimcil, 
died  Feb.  25  at  his  home  in  Beverly 
Hills.  As  chairman  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  coimcil,  he  endeavored  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  ethics  and  taste. 

Mrs.  Susan  White  Harkrader,  83, 
mother  of  (Dharles  J.  Harkrader,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle 
and  Press,  and  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald  Courier  and  News  Bulletin,  died  in 
Bristol,  Va.,  Feb.  28. 


FLYING  REPORTEft  ^IHq 

Ben  Leider,  36,  former  _n\ 

porter”  for  New  York  newn 
was  kill  in  combat  while  CY£ 
government  forces  in  Spain  « i 
19,  according  to  word  receved  ini 
York  Feb.  28  by  his  relatives.  U 
was  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  i  * 
nalism  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  rw*  I" 
for  the  Columbia  Evening  Afiuoe 
His  first  job  in  New  York  wit| 
the  Evening  Graphic  and  Isle  1 
worked  on  the  Post,  the  New  r  ^  *“ 
Journal  and  with  the  New  Yorkc  ^ 
News  Association.  He  learned]^ 
in  1930  and  used  his  private  i 
to  cover  assignments.  He  jo 
Spanish  government  forces 
tember. 


PROPOSES  U.  S,  STAl 
Washincton,  D.  C.,  March 
White  House  would  have 
powerful  radio  outlet  maWi«|  | 
broadcasts  to  all  countriis 
hemisphere,  imder  a  bill 
by  Representative  Emanini 
Brooklyn  Democrat.  Celler 
$700,000  for  construction  of  a  | 
ment  radio  station  and  $10 
nually  for  its  upkeep.  The 
equipment  would  be  placed 
control  of  the  Navy  Dep 
programs  directed  by  the 
sioner  of  Education.  Culturd  i 
tertainment  programs  and 
tant  national  events”  would  be  I 
cast 


HUMPHREY  PEARSON 

Humpihrey  Pearson,  found  dead  of  a 
gunshot  woimd  in  a  bedroom  at  his 
home  in  Palm  Springs,  Cal.,  Feb. 
24,  under  mysterious  circumstances, 
founded  and  was  president  of  the 
Robbins  &  Pearson  agency,  Columbus. 
The  company  later  was  merged  to  be¬ 
come  Mumm,  Romer,  Robbins  &  Pear¬ 
son,  Inc. 

WE  CONNEC 


GERMANY  BARS 

Hie  Nazi  Government  nffiJ 
banned  the  picture  magazineLtJ 


Feb.  26  from  circulating  in  r'" 

“until  further  notice.”  Publiduei  ip>^ 
the  magazine  stated  that  they  boi  16  C 
the  ban  was  based  on  a  st<»y  dqh 
ing  the  life  of  Col-General  H<»qg  w  Yo 
Wilhelm  Goering.  Hr.  C 

T  THE  WIRESmk^*'^ 


“Connect  the  Wires” _ 


.  .  .  thus  we  were  commissioned  by  a  newspaper  adverthiBC 
executive  who  is  at  present  employed  by  a  large  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  organization. 


His  fifteen  years  of  sales  and  merchandising  experience  was 
gained  on  dailies  in  the  East,  New  England  and  the  South. 


As  a  solicitor  on  an  evening  daily,  he  sold  and  serviced  sixty-eight 
active  accounts — each  week — who  spent  about  $200,000  ammally 
...  as  national  manager  on  another  daily  he  increased  linage  la 
one  year  from  1,400,000  lines  to  2,700,000  lines! 


...  as  advertising  director  of  a  morning,  evening  and  Snnday 
combination,  his  record  showed  marked  increases  over  a  long 
period. 
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His  experience  was  gained  in  cities  up  to  250,000  population  .  •  • 
keen  .  .  .  competitive  fields  .  .  .  and  in  such  a  city  he  could  ds 
his  best  woilt. 


He  is  forty,  married;  college-trained. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  more — in  confidence,  too. 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

1708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 


Wm.  M.  Wilsoa.  M«r> 

WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 
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YH.  CHARLES,  AD 
executive,  dies 

of  Charle*  AdTertiaing 


**■  IAmct  fo*’"**’’  Peeaident  of 
^ of^Ry^  Advertising  Club  Sue- 


Club 

to  Pneumonia  at  72 


?*'lrry  H.  Charles,  one  of  the  best 
outadvertising  agency  executives 
country,  president  of  the 


Hauy  H.  Charles 


Gentles  Advertising  Agency  and  for- 
liihol  president  of  the  New  York  Adver- 
7  Club,  died  Tuesday  of  pneu- 

7  dgaLia  at  his  home  on  Riverside  Drive, 
Heiii^  York.  He  was  72. 

lir.  Charles  is  survived  by  his  sec- 
wife  and  a  daughter  of  his  first 
iage,  Miss  Jane  Charles.  Burial 
I  be  in  Quincy,  Ill. 
t  native  of  Quincy,  Mr.  Charles 
I  educated  in  the  public  schools 
Throughout  his  long  business 
|ter  he  was  identified  with  agricul- 
t.  His  early  years  were  occupied 
firms  dealing  with  farmers  and 
en  he  became  an  advertising  man 
specialized  in  agricultural  prod- 


for  a  number  of  years  he  had  charge 
ioUettions  for  the  McCormick  Har¬ 
der  Company  of  Chicago.  Later  he 
■  with  White’s  Class  A^icultural 
wertising  Agency  which  is  reputed 
be  the  first  to  develop  agricultural 
lertising. 

a  1910,  Mr.  Charles  started  his  own 
rertising  firm  in  New  York  and  il 
ame  a  charter  member  of  the 
Krican  Association  of  Advertising 
encies.  He  served  for  years  on  the 
ociation’s  agricultural  conunittee. 
Pr.  Charles  was  elected  president  ol 
“  N.  Y.  Advertising  Club  for  1924- 
md  before  that  had  served  a  term 
l^asurer  during  the  campaign  foi 
■ds  to  obtain  new  club  quarters.  In 
^summer  of  1924  he  attended  the 
pmational  Advertising  Association 
^ention  in  London  and,  accompa- 
P  by  500  of  his  associates  assembled 
^aris  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
M  a  bronze  palm  at  the  foot  ol 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and 
ivered  a  brief  address.  TTie  next 
he  received  the  Cross  of  the 
jion  of  Honor  from  Ccunille  Chau- 
PPs,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Two 
^  later  the  French  government 
JOTated  him  with  the  rosette  of  an 
de  Merite  d’Agricole. 

F  1^  Mr.  Charles  was  made  gen- 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  for 
reception  and  entertainment  ol 
guests  to  the  International  Ad- 
T®|rig  Association  convention  in 
|troit  Later  in  the  year  he  was 
a  testimonial  diimer  by 
^  than  100  of  his  friends  at  the 


Advertising  Club  in  appreciation  for 
12  years  of  “constructive  helpful  ser¬ 
vice”  as  a  director  and  officer  of  the 
club. 

Mr.  Charles  also  represented  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  interests  in  the  siun- 
mer  of  1927  at  the  British  advertising 
convention  and  exposition  in  London. 

In  Berlin,  1929,  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  opening  of 
the  World  Advertising  Congress,  and 
a  few  days  later  he  presented  to 
Mayor  Boess  of  Berlin  the  greetings 
of  Mayor  Walker  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  was  a  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  IJkA.,  a  former  secretary 
of  the  Alliance  Francaise  of  New  York 
and  an  honorary  member  of  of  the 
Thirty  Club,  London  advertising 
group. 


N.  Y.  SPORTS  EDITOR 
DIES  OF  PNEUMONIA 

Captain  Bernard  Thomton,  N.  Y. 

Time*  Sporti  Chief  for  21  Years, 
Succumbs  Suddenly  After 
Two-Day  Illness 

Captain  Bernard  William  St.  Denis 
Thomson,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  21  years,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Feb.  26  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
from  pneumonia.  He  was  taken  ill 
two  days  before,  only  a  few  hours 
after  completing  his  work  at  the 
Times.  He  was  63  years  old. 

Mr.  Thomson  joined  the  Times 
staff  in  Sept.,  1913,  as  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  sports  editor  and  except 
for  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years 
during  the  World  war  he  held  that 
position  tmtil  his  death. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Wright  McKay  ’Thomson,  and  his  son, 
Edward  Wright  ’Thomson  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  born  at  Point 
Fortune,  Que.,  Canada.,  on  Nov.  27, 
1873,  the  son  of  a  Canadian  news¬ 
paperman,  Edward  William  Thomson. 
His  mother  was  the  former  Miss  Ade¬ 
laide  Louisa  Grace  St.  Denis.  After 
attending  school  in  Canada  he  went 
to  Harvard  University  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  law  school  there  in  1895. 
He  later  became  a  member  of  the  bar. 

A  lawyer  by  training,  Mr.  Thomson 
also  had  been  a  rancher  and  a  pros¬ 
pector.  He  spent  much  of  his  early 
life  in  the  Canadian  wilds,  and  had 
ridden  burros  in  the  West  prospect¬ 
ing  for  gold.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  two 
nights  in  a  row  before  going  broke 
himself. 

In  spite  of  these  experiences  and 
of  his  War  career,  Mr.  ’Thomson  was 
noted  for  his  self-effacement.  Few 
readers  of  the  Times  knew  he  was 
sports  editor,  and  many  newspaper¬ 
men  around  New  York  did  not  realize 
it  although  almost  every  newspaper 
office  had  a  Thomson-trained  man 
working  in  it.  According  to  the 
Times’  own  story,  “even  on  the  Times 
he  was  not  well  known  except  to 
those  who  came  in  daily  contact  with 
him.”  Yet  he  is  credit^  with  build¬ 
ing  up  the  sports  department  of  that 
paper  from  a  bare  six-man  depart¬ 
ment  running  about  10  or  12  columns 
a  day  into  an  organization  of  46  writ¬ 
ers  putting  out  several  pages  a  day. 

After  practicing  law  in  the  West 
for  a  brief  time,  Mr.  Thomson  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  on 
the  Record-Herald.  He  later  came 
east  and  joined  the  New  York  Sun. 
After  a  short  stay  there  he  became 
advertising  manager  for  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Insurance  Company,  New 
York,  and  then  went  to  &e  'Times  in 
1913. 

His  own  pet  sports  were  rowing 
and  horse  racing.  He  was  an  oars¬ 
man  himself  at  Harvard  and  in 
Canada. 


J.  T.  ROGERS  DIES  IN 
ST.  LOUIS 

Noted  Criminal  Reporter  Pa«iea  Sud¬ 
denly  After  Day’s  Work — ^Was 
Awarded  Pulitxer  Reporting 
Prize  in  1927 

John  T.  Rogers,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  reporter,  recipient  of  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  award  in  1927  for  “the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  reporter’s  work  diu'ing  the 
year,”  and  one  of  the  leading  crime 
reporters  in  the  Midwest  for  more 
than  12  years,  died  on  Wednesday 
while  visiting  friends.  Although  he 
had  not  felt  well  for  a  week  he  had 
gone  to  his  office  daily.  He  was  55 
years  old. 

The  Pulitzer  award  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Rogers  for  his  investigation  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
George  W.  English  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Elastem  District 
of  Illinois.  The  test  was  based  on 
“strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  some  public  good 
commanding  public  attention  and 
respect.” 

Mr.  Rogers  received  his  education 
in  the  grade  and  night  schools  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  after  a  variety 
of  boyhood  jobs  became  a  telegra¬ 
pher.  His  work  in  this  capacity  took 
him  into  the  offices  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  as  an  operator  in 
1899,  but  it  was  not  until  nine  years 
later  that  he  was  given  a  chance  at 
reporting  for  the  Louisville  Times. 

Later  Rogers  worked  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Post  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  after  which,  in  1916,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  His 
service  for  this  paper  was  interrupted 
when  he  went  to  war  with  the  Tank 
Corps  and  a  subsequent  brief  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  automobile  industry. 

Much  of  his  work  consisted  of  what 
many  would  call  “drudgery,”  but 
many  of  his  personal  achievements  in 
news  investigation  and  reporting,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  criminal 
cases,  were  outstanding. 

He  obtained  confessions  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  several  major  crime  cases. 
Notable  among  these  were  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Art  Newman,  Birger  gangster, 
to  the  murder  of  Highway  Patrol¬ 
man  Price  of  Marion,  Ill.,  and  of 
Price’s  wife,  in  1927. 

Also  the  confession  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
Bass  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  the  insvir- 
ance  miurder  of  William  R.  Pearman, 
in  1930,  and  the  confession  of  Mrs. 
Nellie  Tipton  Muench  last  December, 
in  which  she  for  the  first  time  ad¬ 
mitted  the  facts  of  the  Muench  baby 
hoax. 

In  1922,  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  at  the  height  of  its  activities  in 
Southern  States,  he  investigated  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  two  men 
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in  Mer  Rouge,  La.,  and  obtained  the 
information  which  led  to  the  finding 
of  the  men’s  bodies  in  a  lake,  and  to 
the  arrest  of  members  of  the  Klan 
Later  he  wrote  a  book,  ‘“The  Murders 
of  Mer  Rouge.” 

The  story  of  George  Remus  and  of 
the  Jack  Daniel  distillery  robbery  in 
St.  Louis,  a  major  episode  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  prohibition  era,  was  handled  for 
the  Post-Dispatch  in  large  peut  by 
him. 

Surviving  are  his  widow  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Chamberlain  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Alice  Welch,  94  years  old,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  three  half-brothers. 


UNUSUAL  BENEFIT  STUNT 

A  unique  specied  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  that  appears  annually  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Feb.  21,  when  the  Simday  edi¬ 
tion  included  a  12-page  graviu’e  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  exclusively  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
firmary  for  Women  and  Children. 
Although  the  section  is  made  up  liWo 
the  regular  gravure  section,  all  the 
pictures  really  are  advertising  mat¬ 
ter.  Usually  they  are  shots  of  social 
personalities  or  people  in  the  public 
eye  showing  them  using  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  product  or  carrying  a  caption 
saying  they  use  a  specified  brand  of 
goods.  This  year  the  section  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  parts,  and  the  second 
will  be  part  of  the  paper  of  Sunday. 
March 


Small  Plants  Multiply 
Production  Worries 


The  stereotyper-pressman  has 
to  know  a  lot  about  two  exact¬ 
ing  trades.  When  a  press  reel 
is  “acting  up,”  it  is  peculiarly 
annoying  to  run  into  stereo 
troubles. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Cer¬ 
tified  Mats  have  always  been 
strong  favorites  with  small 
town  dailies.  They  are  so  de¬ 
pendable  that  the  versatile  pre¬ 
siding  genius  feels  here,  at 
least,  things  will  run  smoothly. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Xaditon  Ave..  New  York.  N.  T. 
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FEBRUARY  RETAILING  ENDS  STRONG 
WITH  14  TO  22  PER  CENT  GAINS 


Early  Easter  and  Present  Trade  Conditions  Point  to  Good 
Business  for  March — Shop-Keepers  Trying  to  Bridge 
Transition  Stage  in  Price  Rise 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


Retail  pnces  are  already  rising, 
and  a  bigger  rise  is  sure  to  come 
soon.  How  can  the  dealer  make  a 
sales  asset  out  of  this  economic  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  on  its  very  face  is  a 
liability?  How  can  he  transform  a 
fact  that  frightens  buyers  into  an 
emotion  that  warms  their  hearts  and 
loosens  their  purse  strings?  The  puz¬ 
zle,  fortunately,  is  not  so  hard  to  solve 
in  the  transition  stage  when  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  still  say;  “High  prices 
have  not  come  yet.  Buy  now — before 
the  rise.” 

The  Gimbels’  “Sales  Dramatizing 
the  New  American  Prosperity”  have 
a  shrewd  and  psychologically  sound 
appeal.  Hurry-up  element  is  there: 
“Tomorrow  we  begin  a  dramatic  se¬ 
ries  of  sales  of  over  $5,500,000  worth 
of  merchandise  much  of  which  was 
bought  at  or  near  depression  lows. 


$7,022,149  in  1935  to  $9,851,127  in  1936. 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.  for  the 
year  ended  Jan.  31,  1937,  had  sales 

13.2  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year.  For  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year  the  sales  increase  was 

14.2  per  cent. 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
for  1936  had  the  best  sales  since  1930 
—  $24,405,074  against  $20,152,651  in 
1935.  Net  profit  in  1936,  $1,513,664; 
in  1935,  $1,041,233;  in  1929,  the  record, 
$l,575,8iS8.  Common  stock  dividends 
were  the  largest  in  the  company’s 
history. 

In  Brooklyn,  Abraham  &  Straus 
have  just  declared  a  dividend  of  75 
cents  a  share  on  the  common,  pay¬ 
able  March  25.  A  dividend  of  25  cents 
was  paid  on  Jan.  26  and  one  of  75 
cents  on  Dec.  15. 

February  dividend  listings  this  year 


February,  1936.  In  the  Blast  the  gain 
was  high,  12  to  30  per  cent  better  than 
a  year  ago.  New  Blngland  with  14  to 
20  per  cent  about  equalled  the  aver¬ 
age  gain  for  the  whole  coimtry.  The 
Middle  West  with  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  emergency  buying  after 
floods  was  up  15  to  25  per  cent  as  a 
group — and  ^  to  50  per  cent  in  some 
flood  areas.  In  the  Northwest  the  gain 
was  12  to  18  per  cent;  in  the  South, 
between  16  and  25  per  cent;  in  the 
Southwest,  10  to  20  per  cent;  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Note  the  regularity  of  the  gains  in  all 
regions. 

The  early  Easter  and  the  present 
trade  conditions  make  it  likely  that 
March  will  be  a  very  good  month  in 
retail  business — 15  or  even  20  per  cent 
above  last  March  which  did  not  have 
an  Blaster. 


HEARST  KNOWS  NEWSPAfi 
MECHANICAL  SIDE^ 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


CAN  we  learn  anything  from  the 
depression?  What  are  we  to  ex¬ 


pect  in  the  next  stages  of  recovery? 
George  Soule  answers  these  questions 
in  the  March  Harpers  in  his  article, 
“This  Recovery,  What  Brought  It? 
And  Will  It  Last?”  In  the  main  he 
popularizes  the  National  Bureau  of 
BIconomic  Research  bulletin  on  pro- 


The  savings  over  the  prices  you  will  by  865  corporations  were  a  little  more  duction  in  the  cycle  of  1927-33  writ- 


probably  pay  during  the  next  few  than  30  per  cent  larger  than  the 
months  are  fantastic;  the  savings  over  amount  paid  in  Feb.,  1936,  by  783 
today’s  market  prices  are  substan-  corporations.  Many  of  the  payments 
tiaL”  And  quotations  from  manufac-  were  “interim”  or  “irregular”  as  a  re 
turers  who  say  that  prices  are  going 


up.  But  the  Prosperity  note  runs 
through  the  campaign.  “How  much 
did  you  pay  for  potatoes  yesterday? 
17c  for  5  poimds?  4c  more  than  you 
paid  a  few  months  ago?  Outrageous? 
Not  a  bit  of  it  The  farmer  gets  more 
for  his  potatoes.  Yovu-  grocer  gets 
more.  It’s  part  of  Prosperity.  Every- 


sult  of  the  tax  on  imdistributed  earn¬ 
ings.  For  chain  stores  the  total  Feb- 
rurary  dividends  this  year  were 
almost  twice  what  they  were  a  year 
ago  — $9,105,180  against  $4,592,745. 
There  was  about  the  same  ratio  of 
gain  in  mail  order  house  dividends — 
from  $3,300,806  in  1936  to  $6,280,197  in 
1937.  Dividends  paid  by  department 


one  gets  more!” — The  public  is  warned  stores  in  February  of  last  year  were 


of  the 
like  it! 


coming 


ten  by  Drs.  Wesley  Mitchell  and 
Arthur  F.  Bums.  To  the  retailer  and 
the  economist  the  article  is  specially 
interesting  because  it  discusses  the 
unusual  phenomenon  of  this  depres¬ 
sion  cycle — that  it  was  not  durable 
goods,  but  textiles,  shoes  and  food¬ 
stuffs  that  were  the  first  to  revive  in 
this  extra  long  cycle. 

In  this  same  number  of  Harpers  be 
sure  to  read  “Free  Samples  in  China” 
by  Carl  Crow,  who  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  China  and  has  written  a  book, 
“400  Million  Customers,”  to  appear 
this  autumn. 


tj-pographical  appearance  of  the  j 
When  the  publisher  went  to* 
York  before  the  turn  of  tl4  cntj 
space  was  for  sale  on  front 
most  of  the  dailies.  The  back 
was  also  choice  position.  Reaql 
get  the  paper  underway,  Mr.  ^ 
called  in  his  executives,  lixM 
Mr.  Pancoast.  Summarizing.  J 
“We  will  reserve  page  one  frl 
big  news  of  the  day.  Advertiscn  J 
not  buy  space  there.”  The  a(h3 
ing  solicitors  winced.  * 

“I  want  the  back  page  for  in;,( 
torials,”  continued  Mr.  Hearst,  n 
ning  the  ad  men.  It  was  ahnoit 
much  when  he  wound  up;  “Pam 
will  have  no  ads  above  the  foU 
there  will  be  no  advertising  on 
three.” 

Business  department  protests 
in  vain. 

The  publisher  told  his  men  thti 
likened  the  reputation  of  a  newsal 
to  the  reputation  of  a  woman* 
have  a  name  for  virtue  with  one 
the  lady  must  keep  her  reput^ 
clear  with  all  men. 

“One  advertiser  would  see 
with  his  hand  on  the  AnwiJ 
ankle  and  he  wouldn’t  be  mtal 
until  he  had  his  hand  on  her 
was  his  graphic  way  of  putting 


Retail  sales  in  the  United  States 
during  1936  totaled  $37,940,000,000 
— about  14  per  cent  more  than  in  1935 


rise — and  coaxed  to  $1,353,735;  and  this  february  almost 
550  per  cent  more — $8,509,330. 

•  •  •  February  furniture  sales  this  year, 

Not  only  is  there  an  increased  in-  f  sported  by  a  s,^ey  inade  by  Re- 

terest  in  economic  fundamentals  averaged  20  to  30  per  cent  - ^ - 

but  newspapers  are  realizing  that  the  more  than  a  year  ago  with  many  sales  and  within  23  per  cent  of  the  1929 
reading  puWic  is  increasingly  inter-  Pf^oe  brackets.  No  city  re-  high.  If  you  have  been  exercised 

_ T.acf  urcolr  pofted  a  gam  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  about  consumer  cooperation,  remem- 

In  New  York  the  increase  was  be¬ 
tween  10  and  20  per  cent.  Some  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  Pittsburgh  said 
their  sales  this  February  were  100 
per  cent  above  last  February! 


ested  in  business  news.  Last  week 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  began 
to  print  daily  a  handful  of  Retail 
Not^. 

“Hiis  New  Franklin  Simon’s”  is  the 
catchword  of  an  interesting  campaign 
in  newspapers — and  in  New  Yorker. 
“RmiouRs!”  was  the  headline  of  an 
advertisement  in  New  Yorker  which 
read  in  part:  “There  have  been  ru¬ 
mours  around  Fifth  Avenue  about  a 
store  called  this  New  Franklin 
Simon’s.  We’re  making  our  debut  in 
the  New  Yorker  to  say  blithely  that 
the  rumours  are  true.  We  are  doing 


FBIBRUARY  ended  strong.  Retail 
business  for  the  fourth  week  of 


ber  that  the  total  retail  volume  of 
goods  distributed  by  coops  in  the 
United  States  in  1936  was  only  a  half 
billion — say  1.3  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total.  The  March  issue  of  Fortune 
has  an  excellent  article  on  consvuner 
cooperatives  in  this  country — small- 
scale  buying  clubs,  farmers  grouped 


JUDGE  ROTARY  CONTEST 

Cla3rton  Rand,  Gulfport  (KJ 
Guide  publisher  and  presi<knt  olC 
National  Editorial  Association;  Gnj 
Patterson,  Toledo  Blade  editor 
Dean  Lawrence  W.  Murphy  i 
University  of  Illinois  school  of 
nalism  and  president  of  the  AmnJ 
Association  of  Schools  and  Deptf 
ments  of  Journalism,  have  bee 
lected  as  judges  to  determine  thige^ 
newspaper  article  and  editorial 
Rotary  International  from  57 
submitted  in  a  recent  contest 
winners,  who  will  receive  prim 
$200  each,  will  be  announced 
1937  Rotary  convention  in 
France,  Jime  6-11. 


the  month  was  only  foiu'  to  eight  per  first  for  joint  selling  and  then  for  co- 
cent  better  than  in  the  third  week,  operative  buying,  and  the  racial 
according  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet — but  groups  from  Europe  accustomed  to 
it  was  14  to  22  per  cent  better  than  cooperation  in  Finland,  Sweden, 
for  the  corresponding  last  week  of  Czechoslovakia  or  Germany. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE  SERIQ 

As  part  of  a  national  canqiaip 
education  in  the  prevention  and  aii| 
cation  of  venereal  diseases,  the 
son  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  Feb.  UiJ 
lished  the  first  in  a  series  of  weq 
articles  on  the  subject  preparei 
Dr.  F.  P.  Lee,  city  health  officer, 
phasis  will  be  placed  upon  eraii^ 
tion  of  syphilis,  it  is  announced 


the  unexpected.  We  are  being  gos- 
sipped  about  in  fashion  columns — in 
Vogue,  in  Harper’s  Bazaar,  in  the 
New  Yorker.  We  are  going  in  for 
lighter,  younger  make  -  up,  in  a 
cheery  hub-bub  of  painters  and  car¬ 
penters.” 
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Among  the  new  financial  reports 
for  1936  recently  available  are 
many  signs  of  big  gains  from  better 
times  and  better  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  ’The  reorganization  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  is  ^oroughly  justified  by 
consolidated  net  earnings  for  1936  of 
$2,878,745 — more  than  for  any  year 
since  1930,  and  over  1,300  per  cent 
more  than  in  1935.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  Marshall  Field  &  Co  are  selling 
the  business  of  Frederick  &  Nelson 
in  Seattle  which  they  bought  in  1929. 
'This  may  be  another  evidence  of  a 
policy  of  strict  concentration. 


SPEIAR  &  CO.,  hirniture  chain  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh,  re¬ 
port  for  1936  the  best  net  earnings  in 
nine  years— $1,016337  against  ^2,- 
759  in  1935.  Net  sides  increased  from 


Rebuilt  Presses 


BLACK  AND  COLOR 


SCpTT  Modem  High  Speed  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Presses 
in  various  capacities,  with  sutetnic- 
tores  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 


SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOB  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 
HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 


with  subetmcture  and  reels. 
duplex  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc 


tuple  I*ress. 


Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Main  OBca  tt  Factary . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York  OSca . 230  Waat  41>l  Street 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stayi 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester^  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabin  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 
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ffhat  Our  Readerg  Say 

krock  stands  fast 

Feb.  27,  1937. 

To  EonoR  &  PUBLISH!®;  In  the  re- 
jjgrks  I  made  at  the  New  School  I 

*^ut  when  the  President  last  Fri- 
rgy  morning  gave  to  the  correspond- 
(Dts  his  ingenious  plan  to  get  new 
Ijood  into  the  Supreme  Court  by  add¬ 
ing  a  justice  for  every  member  over 
10  who  declined  to  retire,  not  one 
eporter  could  point  to  a  line  he  had 
written  that  indicated  real  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Her- 
Li^e  in  the  World-Telegram 
hid  stressed  a  plan  to  add  members 
to  the  court  (and  so  had  others). 
But  the  Machiavellian  formula  by 
^ch  the  President  will  be  enabled 
to  add  or  not  add  to  the  membership, 
yit  get  his  six  new  appointments 
just  the  same,  was  as  much  news  to 
the  gentlemen  in  front  of  him  as  to 
his  own  secretaries,  the  Cabinet,  the 
leaders  in  Congress  and  the  public 

This  statement  was  and  is  wholly 
accurate,  the  NEA  and  your  editorial 
to  the  contrary  notwithstandirig.  I 
referred,  as  the  text  reveals,  to  the 
“scheme,”  the  “formula,”  and  net  to 
the  increase  design  which  had,  of 
course,  often  been  hinted.  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  George  Morris’s  dispatch  to 
which  you  refer.  If  he  forecast  the 
“retire  -  or  -  be  -  supplemented”  plan, 
then  to  him  alone  I  owe  an  apology. 
But  did  he? 

Arthur  Krock. 

Editor’s  Note — Mr.  Morris  did  not 
“forecast  the  retire-or-be-supple- 
meited”  plan.  He  did,  on  Jan.  6, 
predict  the  projected  increase  from  9 
to  15  members.  Our  news  story  (Feb. 
13)  and  editorial  (Feb.  20)  stand. 

THE  STATUS  OF  KOB 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Regarding 
our  afiBliation  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  you  state  in 
the  Feb.  13  Editor  &  Publisher;  'The 
Albuquerque  Broadcasting  Co.,  oper¬ 
ated  jointly  by  the  State  Agricultural 
(Allege,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  and  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal.  .  .  .” 

KOB  was  purchased  from  the  New 
Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  by  the  Albuquerque 
Broadcasting  Company  in  August  of 
last  year.  At  the  present  time,  KOB 
has  no  connection  with  the  State 
(^ll^e. 

Prior  to  its  purchase  by  the  Albu- 
qumiue  Broadcasting  Company,  KOB 
was  operated  by  the  Albuquerque 
JoumaL  Since  that  time,  KOB  has 
not  been  affiliated  with  any  Albu¬ 
querque  newspaper. 

Albuquerque  Broadcasting  Co., 

J.  C.  McGrane,  Conunercial  Manager. 

WERTHEIM  OPENS  AGENCY 

Edward  L.  Wertheim  has  opened  an 
advertising  agency  at  151  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  known  as  the  Ed- 
'*wl  L.  Wertheim  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy.  Mr.  Wertheim  has  for  twelve 
years  been  associated  with  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Advertising  Agency.  His  son, 
Wward  T.  Wertheim,  a  graduate  of 
Rutgers  University,  will  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  as  accoimt  executive. 


named  managing  EDITOR 

R.  E.  Wolseley,  city  editor  of  the 
Roonston  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Index  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor.  Miss 
Mary  Kay  Reif,  assistant  city  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  city  editor  to 
®ncceed  Mr.  Wolseley.  Now  a  lec- 
htwr  in  the  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
’’^lism  at  Northwestern  University, 
Wolseley  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  News-Times,  Reading 
Herald-Telegram  and  Reading  Trib- 
*me  before  joining  the  News-Index. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ClaMified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  <Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .SO  par  lina 
3  Timaa  —  .40  par  lina 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

Honest  to  Ooodness  Weeklies — One  in  New 
York,  one  Maryland,  one  New  Jersey,  All 
hiRh-cIass,  well  equipped,  and  earning 
handsome  profit.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Fetghner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Have  clients  in  good  cash  position  to  pnr* 
chase  daily  papers  East  of  Mississippi. 
Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.  Times  Square  New  York 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Experienced  newspaperman  will  pay  cash 
for  ownership  or  interest  in  inedium-siied 
daily  in  Fla.,  Tex.,  N.  M..  Aris.,  or  Calif. 
Box  1835,  Editor  Ss  Pnblisher. 

Z  know  two  well-educated  young  men,  now 
in  important  positions  with  large  city 
dailies,  whom  I  will  back  financially  if 
you  bave  the  right  county  seat  weekly  or 
small  daily  to  sell.  Confidential.  Box  1882, 
Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

Protect  year  property,  sell  to  2  energetic 
men,  under  35  looking  for  back-breaxing 
work.  $14,000  down,  more  if  deal  is 
right.  Box  1902,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

Will  pay  cash  for  productive  weekly  in 
southern  state.  County  seat  preferred. 
Box  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Morrison  Plan 

Newspaperdom’s  Leading  Circulation  Builders 

“That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

15  Years  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Clean  Newspaper  Circulation  Builders 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

_ “WE  SATISFY” _ 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Bonded  Campaigns  Succeed  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  &  Associates  World’s  Record  Cir- 
culation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager,  aggressive,  hard 
working,  intelligent,  good  personality; 
hy  second  paper  that  is  going  places. 
Small  Eastern  city.  Salary  $50.  Would 
consider  bonus  arrangement  for  right 
man.  Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ambitions,  live,  young  desk  man.  Middle- 
west  metropolitan  daily.  Don't  skimp 
details  about  yourself.  Box  1845,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblisher. 

Display  advertising  salesman,  capable  lay¬ 
out  man.  Afternoon  paper,  20,000 
population  in  Pennsylvania.  High  type, 
not  high  pressure  man.  Box  1910,  Edi- 
tor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

Editor  for  news  and  feature  pictures;  ex¬ 
perienced.  Must  know  Russian,  Spanish, 
German  and  French.  Commission  and 
salary.  Box  1900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Foreman  —  Stereotype- Pressroom ;  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  West 
Virginia;  non-union;  permanent.  Give 
record  and  references.  Box  1879,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Mail  Subscription  Manager — Large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  has  desirable  position 
for  experienced  mail  subscription  man¬ 
ager  to  handle  mail  subscription  solici¬ 
tors’  activities.  Give  full  particulars,  age, 
experience,  salary,  etc.  Box  1925,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommsndsd 
tor  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

QomlMeatiant,  phot—,  and  rafaraneaa 
on  film. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISKZR  servieo. 
1708  T^imes  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  >.  T.  0. 
WX.  K,  WILSON,  Mgr. 


_ Help  Wanted _ 

Blanager-Foreman — ^Job  printing  department;  '. 
well  quipped  plant  doing  catalogue,  com-  '' 
mercial  work,  ruling,  binding;  union; 
permanent  situation  for  competent  man¬ 
ager.  Give  record,  references.  Box  1885, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Publishers  Representatives  wish  young  man 
to  sell  space  in  newspapers.  Should  be 
able  to  sell,  make  and  keep  friends.  Write, 
telling  age,  religion,  education,  present 
work,  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
1920,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

Several  city  district  managers  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  Southern  dailies.  Floaters  need 
not  apply.  Bright  future  assured  for  ambi¬ 
tious,  hard-working,  men.  Oar  essential. 
Write  full  details  giving  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  expected.  State  whether 
in  good  health,  married  or  single,  and 
when  can  report  for  work.  J.  B.  Lee, 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. _ 

Strong  California  semi-weekly  has  opening 
for  Acting  Publisher.  Permanent  situa¬ 
tion.  Write  fully,  state  salary,  send 
photo.  One  of  those  “Somewhere-There- 
Is-a-Busy  Publisher”  openings  that  has 
exceptional  possibilities  for  right  man. 
Box  1915,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

Telegraph  editor  wanted  by  mid-western  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Iowa  or  Illinois  man  pre¬ 
ferred,  age  about  30,  with  several  years 
telegraph  desk  experience.  Must  be  sober, 
fast  worker.  In  writing  tell  us  what  you 
regard  as  most  important  in  head  writ¬ 
ing,  makeup,  and  copy  control.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Start  at  $35.  Box 
1890,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magaxine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  our  personnel 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wires” 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 

^  Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

Situations  Wanted 

A-1  Display  man — 9  years’  soliciting  layout 
and  copywriting  with  Southern  daily.  31, 
married.  A  “Go-Getter.”  Box  1913, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

A-1  layout,  makeup  and  adman  desires 
situation  in  Illinois  or  nearby  state.  Age 
31,  married  and  now  employed.  Union. 
Best  references.  Box  1911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager — whose  forte  is  to 
turn  every  possible  event  and  occasion 
into  linage  for  his  paper,  seeks  a  con¬ 
nection  with  a  daily  of  about  25,000 
circulation.  “Good  organizer,  staff  pace¬ 
maker;  adept  at  layout,  idea  and  plan 
man-plus,  and  copywriter  of  ability” 
references  say.  Age  34.  Employed. 
Box  1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

•  Cameraman — Now  employed.  14  years’  ex- 
1  perience.  34  years  old.  Would  like  to 
;  work  on  a  middle  or  far  western  paper. 

Have  my  own  camera  outfit.  Harold 
Russell,  c/o  Box  1909,  Editor  &  Pub- 
,  lisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager — outstanding  record  as 
organizer;  expert  in  carrier  promotion. 
Many  years’  experience  on  -metropolitan, 

!  small  city  newspapers  installed  branch 
office  and  district  systems;  trained  dis- 
\  trict  men,  carriers,  and  street  sales  boys. 
Can  promote  newsdealer  controlled  terri¬ 
tory.  Prefers  second  paper  in  city  where 
there  is  an  uphill  fight.  Best  of  refer- 
,  ences.  Box  1878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•  Circulation  Manager:  Extensive  experience 

on  metropolitan  papers.  Has  installed 
,  branch  office  systems.  Expert  organizer. 

:  Uses  modern  promotion  with  carrier 

!  training.  Excellent  record.  Now  em- 

•  ployed.  Best  references.  Box  1874,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

•  Circulation  Manager — over  twenty-five  years’ 

1  experience  on  large  and  small  ^newspa¬ 
pers.  Expert  organizer:  has  installed 

branch  office  and  district  carrier  systenn 
Uses  modern  promotion  methods  based 
on  creating  enthusiasm  and  good-will. 
Good  record.  Best  of  references.  Box  1857, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  Classified  manager — aggressive  producer, 

age  33,  eight  years  experience,  has  top 
promotional  and  sales  ability,  vision,  and 
tremendous  driving  power.  Rated  as 
AN  AUTHORITY  ON  CLASSIFIED 
For  details  write  1852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  salesman — Ten  years’  experience. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1906,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


Combination  stereotyper-Pressman.  Tubular 
or  semi-circular.  Newspaper,  circular,  or 
color  work.  Go  anywhere.  Married. 
Best  of  references.  Box  1876,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 


Editorial — Publisher  wishing  to  strengthen 
editorial  page  could  use  me  advan¬ 
tageously.  People  read  and  heed  edi¬ 
torials  that  are  lively,  vigorous,  unpre¬ 
judiced,  informed.  Box  1912,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situationa  Wanted 

Exeentive  Sales  Manager,  widely  experienced 
on  four  continents,  now  under  contract 
with  world-wide  organization,  open  for 
responsible  managerial  or  exeentive  posi¬ 
tion  in  foreign  country,  or  traveling  as  a 
confidential  investigator.  Speaks  several 
languages,  proven  promotional  ability,  idea 
man,  long  record  as  heavy  producer  and 
economical  branch  manager,  editor  house 
organ.  Single,  Gentile,  University  educa¬ 
tion,  impeccable  references.  Can  adjust 
present  contract  to  become  available  im¬ 
mediately;  not  interested  in  average  sal- 

ary.  Box  1919,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  newspaperman,  26,  wants  desk 
job  small  daily  where  reporting  and  edi¬ 
torial  writing  ability  are  desirable  but 
complete  coverage  of  beat  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  Three  years’  experience  as  re¬ 
porter.  Wis-consin  graduate  with  theses 
honors.  Will  marry.  Box  1903,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Idntoype  Machinist — Now  head  machinist 
large  New  England  Daily.  Wants  to  make 
change;  good  reason.  Union.  Box  1917, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  man,  age  30,  with  nine  years’ 
experience  in  advertising  and  business 
departments  of  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
opening  us  assistant  to  publisher  or 
manager  of  daily  in  smaller  city.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  advertising,  promotion,  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  circulation.  College 
graduate,  married.  References.  Box 

1907,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman,  25,  three  years  as  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  correspondent,  will  go  any¬ 
where  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  $30  per  week  to  start.  Box 

1921.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Publicity  Director— Want  permanent  Job 
charge  college,  school  publicity.  Experi¬ 
enced  14  yrs.  newspapers,  publicity.  Mar¬ 
ried,  steady,  good  personality,  age  32, 
now  employed  paper.  Invite  correspond- 
ence.  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Turf  reporter;  expert  handicapper;  em¬ 
ployed.  Desires  to  change  position.  Large 
reading  following  rated  among  foremost 
in  field.  Box  1839,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

$40  buys  serrices  editor,  copyreader,  re¬ 
porter.  Twelve  years’  American  dailies, 
four  London  Times.  21  Hazelwood,  Apt. 
28,  Detroit,  Michigan. _ 

Mechanical  Egwipment  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE— BARGAIN— FOR  CASH 
Hoe  4  Deck  Stralgbtline  Newspaper  Frets 
with  extra  color  deck 
Single  width,  sheet  cut  23  9/16',  8  cols., 
12  or  12  %  ems,  4  or  6  pt  col.  rules, 
rubber  rollers,  good  blankets.  No  broken 
parts.  Speed  10,000  per  hr.  collect,  20,000 
per  hr.  straight.  BUectric  paper  break 
detectors.  Sample  of  newspaper  now 
being  printed  furnished  on  request. 
Prints  excellent  circulars  and  tabloid. 
Available  June  30,  1937.  Purchase  of  new 
press  reason  for  selling.  Price  $3500  “as 
is  where  is’  ’ ;  with  stereo  equipment 
$3900.  Write  immediately  to 
D.  Arnett  Murphy 
Afro-American 

_ Baltimore,  Maryland _ 

For  sale — Used  Wood  Double  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate,  Autoshaver  and  Furnace,  23-9/16' 
cut-off,  7/16"  plates.  Good  condition. 
Box  1908,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

For  Sale  Goss  Acme  16  page  Rotary  press. 
Model  B  Intertype,  Miller  Lino  saw,  Boe- 
ton  wire  stitcher  No.  4,  and  10  fonts  of 
mats.  Result  of  consolidation.  Idaho  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

For  Sale — Goss  Oomet  Flat  bed  Newspaper 
Press.  Recently  rebuilt,  in  fine  condition. 
For  full  details:  Thos.  W.  Hall  Oo., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Photo-encrawinc  Eqnipmant  for  Sale 

E.  T.  8ULLBARGER  CO. 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St.  538  S.  (Hark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chiegao,  Ill. 

Newspaper  Supplies 

Stereotype  and  Pressroom  SuppUes-^Electrie 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Su+er  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

W^. 


conviction  under  the  processes  of  New  peered  in  the  St.  Louia  Globc-D( 
Jersey  law,  or  does  he  intend  to  in-  crat  under  an  Associated  Pre«  by- 
stitute  summary  courts  of  the  army  line,  dated  “Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  3 
pattern?  Send  out  a  sergeant  and  a  “A  wry  smile  from  the  flood  zouk 
couple  of  men,  pick  up  the  alleged  Cincinnati,  where  there  is  plenty  af 
miu'derers,  herd  them  into  a  closed  water,  but  little  to  drink  and  none  fa 

room,  read  the  charges,  find  them  = - 

guilty,  and  stand  them  in  front  of  a 
wall?  If  they  are  in  fact  guilty  of 
the  murder,  public  sentiment  might 
approve  that  disposition  of  their  lives 
— but  the  big  “if’  in  that  question  is 


which  to  bathe,  is  generally  credifad 
with  origin  of  the  bathtub. 

“The  first  tub,  built  by  Ad^i 
Thompson  of  mahogany  and  shwt 
lead,  was  installed  in  his  In 

1842.  It  is  recorded  that  the  flm. 


Trial  by  newspaper,  they’ve 

called  it  now  and  again  in  recent 
years,  with  a  sneer  for  sensational 
journalism  which  refused  to  respect 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  a  hearing 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  “They"  have 
generally  been  members  of  the  bar, 
sometimes  judges,  sometimes  prose¬ 
cutors,  sometimes  just  plain  barris¬ 
ters.  Their  dislike  of  trial  by  news¬ 
paper  has  been  onphatic  in  public,  no 
matter  what  monkey  business  they 
might  pull  with  the  help  of  news¬ 
papermen  who  protect  their  news 
sources.  We  now  have  it  vmder  new 
auspices. 

IVo  weeks  ago,  a  man  was  shot 
to  death  as  he  entered  the  driveway 
of  his  home  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
across  the  Hudson  from  Manhattan. 
He  was  leader  of  a  so-called  labor 
union.  Before  midnight,  news  of  the 
murder  had  reached  another  man  in 
Atlantic  City  and  sent  him  on  a  $65 
taxi  ride  from  Philadelphia  back  to 
his  New  York  home,  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  New  Jersey  soil  in  his  transit. 
This  man  is  noted  in  New  York  po¬ 
litical  and  contracting  circles.  His 
present  jobs  include  construction  of 
a  new  rapid  transit  subway  and  of  a 
sanitary  tunnel.  Labor  troubles  on 
both  jobs  had  arisen,  complicated  by 
a  imion  fight  over  jiu-isdiction  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  union  controlled 
by  the  slain  leader  and  another  New 
Jersey  imion  which  had  invaded  the 
New  York  field  and  seemed  about  to 
establish  its  supremacy. 

The  Bergen  County  prosecutor  had 
immediately  sworn  out  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  contractor.  He 
wanted  to  “question  him.”  The  con¬ 
tractor  stood  on  his  legal  rights  and 
refused  to  leave  New  York  except 
imder  a  subpoena  for  a  grand  jury 
hearing.  No  grand  jury  was  sitting  in 
Bergen  Coimty.  Bail  was  arranged. 
The  usual  stories  broke — interviews 
with  the  victim’s  widow,  histories  of 
his  labor  career  and  of  the  labor  op¬ 
position,  dark  hints  of  alliance  b^ 
tween  the  victorious,  or  about-to-be- 
victorious  leader  and  inner  New  York 
political  circles,  the  contractor’s  elab¬ 
orate  alibi  accounting  for  every  sec¬ 
ond  of  his  time  for  hours  before  and 
after  the  killing,  filed-down  numbers 
on  a  pistol,  assignment  of  New  York 
cops  to  the  case,  all  punctuated  with 
the  normal  statements  to  be  expected 
of  a  prosecutor  in  the  throes  of  a 
major  crime  investigation.  All  was 
regular  up  to  last  Saturday. 


can  believe  that  there  were 
close  huddles  in  all  the  New 
York  press  service  headquarters  and 
city  rooms  when  the  yam  came  in. 
It  was  news,  as  good  a  local  story  as 
had  broken  in  many  a  month.  In  the 
form  of  an  indictment,  found  after 
hearings  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
a  grand  jury  room,  the  charges  would 
have  been  smashed  across  page  one 
without  question.  No  newspaper  would 
then  have  been  concerned  over  the 
rights  of  the  accused  men,  nor  over 
its  own  responsibility  for  publishing 
the  facts  of  a  prima  facie  case.  Both 
factors  now  assumed  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  and  their  solutions  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  concerned  present  a  sharp  di¬ 
vergence. 

The  Hearst  services  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  declined  to  carry  the 
names  of  the  accused  men.  The 
United  Press  carried  the  statement  as 
issued.  The  New  York  Times  printed 
the  statement  in  full,  starting  it  on 
page  one,  with  headlines  that  told  the 
story.  The  Herald  Tribune  did  not 
print  the  prosecutor’s  accusation  and 
the  American  deleted  the  names.  'Ihe 
Sunday  News  carried  the  text  of  the 
statement,  including  the  names.  The 
Sunday  Worker,  Communist  paper, 
printed  the  names  in  its  sununary  of 
the  statement.  The  Newark  Sunday 
Call  omitted  the  names. 


not  answered  affirmatively  simply  be-  day  Thompson  took  two  baths  in  k 
cause  the  prosecuting  attorney  says  and  on  Christmas  Day  invited  in 
so  on  the  basis  of  ex  parte  and  admit-  guests,  all  of  whom  tried  a  plunaa* 
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tedly  prejudiced  testimony. 

Briefly,  in  the  light  of  known  facts, 
the  prosecutor’s  statement  appears  to 
serve  no  useful  public  purpose.  If 
these  men  are  as  guilty  as  Hell  of 
the  murder,  his  stat«nent  brings  them 
not  one  inch  nearer  to  judgment  It 
has  no  more  legal  force  than  any  of 
the  front  pages  on  which  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  It  can  have  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
qualifying  scores  of  intelligent  pros¬ 
pective  jurors,  leaving  a  panel  of 
illiterates  and  dimwits  to  hear  and 
judge  confusing  evidence.  It  can  have 
the  effect  of  justifying  a  change  of 
venue.  It  does  have  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
judging  in  public  the  culpability  of 
men  who  are  presumed  under  our 
legal  tradition  to  be  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  before  an  established 
court  and  under  established  proced¬ 
ure.  It  does  have  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  legal  procedure,  in  New  Jersey 
and  everywhere  else,  into  deeper  dis¬ 
repute  among  intelligent  people.  And 
it  intensifies  the  not  wholly  justified 
accusation  that  our  news  processes 
prevent  a  fair  trial  of  a  sensational 
case.  The  only  positive  element  is  the 
kudos  that  attaches  to  the  vigorous 
and  courageous  prosecuting  attorney 
— who  accused  men  of  a  charge  he 
had  not  dared  to  arrest  them  for. 


taken  by  press  service  and  news¬ 
papers  handling  the  story  locally.  We 
don’t  know,  nor  do  we  Imow  whether 
it  was  accepted  or  rejected;  in  any 
case,  the  editors  who  handled  the 
story  did  so  with  full  professional 
and  legal  responsibility  for  their  act. 
All  of  them  knew  that  no  privilege 
attached  to  the  prosecutor’s  state¬ 
ment,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  charges  through  the  grand 
jury  and  criminal  trial  stages,  they 
faced  libel  suits  of  appalling  propor¬ 
tions.  The  newspapers  which  printed 
the  names  of  the  accused  men  un¬ 
doubtedly  believed  that  they  were 
helping  the  cause  of  justice  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  prosecutor’s  information. 
They  may  have  been  informed  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  the  prosecutor  did  not 
disclose  to  the  general  public.  With¬ 
out  full  information  on  the  latter 
point,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  did 
not  exercise  their  best  judgment  or 
that  they  violated  any  canons  of  sound 
journalism. 

Instinctively,  this  column  feels. 


ws.  all  the  to-do  about  keeping 


photographers  out  of  sight  of 
the  court  house,  for  the  sake  of  the 
law’s  dignity,  when  the  foremost  law 
officer  of  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  suburban  counties  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  has  so  little  regard  for  that 
dignity?  Why  all  the  rest  of  the  re¬ 
strictive  measures  so  solemnly  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  press  by  committees  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and 
dignified  judges?  We  can’t  answer, 
but  we  can  say  with  conviction  that 
the  wildest  newspaper  stunts  of  the 
Hall-Mills  and  Hauptmann  trials,  still 
remembered  in  New  Jersey,  never 
brought  the  legal  process  into  deeper 
contempt  nor  imperilled  public  rights 
to  the  extent  that  this  headlong  leap 


We  have  Mencken’s  own  word  hst 
concocted  this  bathtub  history  “«hn- 
ply  to  have  some  harmless  hm  in  w 
days.  It  never  occurred  to  me  it 
would  be  taken  seriously.”  £fa.  Curtfa 
D.  MacDougall,  formerly  of  the 
Evanston  (HI.)  News-Index,  has  con¬ 
curred  with  Editcmi  &  PuBusHn  fa 
attempting  to  expose  this  braindifld 
of  Mencken — ^but  apparently  widi  liu 
tie  effect.  Two  years  ago  E.  &  P.  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  on  the  hoax,  as  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  study  of  newspaper 
fakes  made  by  MacDougall. 

Mencken’s  article  on  tubs  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
of  Dec.  28,  1917,  according  to  Mae- 
Dougall.  In  its  essence,  it  was  ^ 
same  “history”  sent  out  by  the  AP, 
only  expand^  with  additional  “facta.” 
Physicians  ridiculed  Thcxnpeon’s  tab 
as  a  menace  to  public  health.  Boston 
prohibited  the  use  of  bathtubs  except 
upon  medical  advice.  Virginia  taxri 
each  one  $30.  Philadelphia  tried  to 
legislate  against  their  use  between  i 
October  and  May,  but  the  ordinaoM’ 
lost  by  two  votes.  Other  cities  charged! 
extra  rates  for  tub  water.  UnaUy, 
however,  Millard  Fillmore  gave  Pre^ 
idential  approval  to  tubs  by  havingr 
one  installed  in  the  White  House. 

Mencken  did  not  confess  the  hoax< 
until  nearly  ten  years  later — and  bjn 
that  time  ffie  story  had  gone  far.  In; 
a  syndicated  article  which  appearedc 
in  about  30  newspapers  in  1926,: 
Mencken  said: 

“Pretty  soon  I  began  to  encounfan 
my  preposterous  ‘facts’  in  the  wntingil 
of  other  men.  They  began  to  be  used: 
by  chiropractors  and  other  sudi 
quacks  as  evidence  of  the  stu{udiljr 
of  medical  men.  They  began  to  bat 
cited  by  medical  men  as  pro<^  of  the 
progress  of  public  hygiene.  ’They  got 
into  learned  journals.  They  were  al-- 
luded  to  on  the  floor  of  CongraB ; 
They  crossed  the  ocean  and  were  dis¬ 
cussed  solenmly  in  England  and  on 
the  continent.  Finally,  I  began  to  find, 
them  in  standard  works  of  reference. 
Later  Mencken  wrote  that  this  con- 


tori 


the! 


TO  me  exieni  mai  ims  neaaiuiiK  leap  ,  .  j  •  iU  Umr. 

of  the  Borgen  pro^cutor  ho,  done  ^ 

on  both  counts. 

If  the  Bar  Association  wants  some 
investigation,  we  cite  this  to  their 
committees — regardless  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  verdict  in  this  murder.  If  the 
famed  Jersey  justice  is  to  set  this  new 


pattern,  well  plump  for  the  British 

idea  of  judicial  publicity — which  as-  ^  _ 

'HEN  the  Bergen  prosecutor  called  however,  that  the  newspapers  which  sumes  that  gentlemen  will  not,  others  jjJ^^^^terT^^s^'^ce  Mendan^ 
newspapermen  to  his  New  York  did  not  publish  the  names  of  the  ac-  must  not — or  else.  confession,  the  Associated  Press  hs*. 


American  Public  Will  Swallow  Any-* 
thing.”  Three  weeks  later,  “in  fi>s* 
same  editorial  section  but  prompt^  to 
page  one,  the  same  Herald  reprinfadj  1 
my  ten-year-old  fake  soberly  and  as. 
a  piece  of  news.”  ’Two  weda  latwl 
the  Herald  made  a  second  apol^j 
Now,  20  years  after  the  origins 


headquarters  and  issued  a  statement 
which  in  all  but  so  many  words  direct¬ 
ly  accused  the  contractor  and  the  rival 
labor  leader  of  procuring  the  victim’s 
death.  His  long  statement,  the  result 
of  eight  days’  investigation,  recited 
the  “evidence”  at  length,  quoting,  ver¬ 
batim,  death  threats  alleged  to  have 
been  made  to  the  slain  man.  Other 
evidence  was  said  to  be  undisclosed. 
No  grand  jury  had  heard  this  testi¬ 
mony.  No  true  bill  had  been  returned. 
Newspapers  were  expected  to  level  an 
accusation  of  murder  against  two 
men,  without  a  scintilla  of  the  due 
process  of  law  which  is  supposed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  accused,  and  which  gives  the  press 
the  privilege  of  publishing  an  accu¬ 
sation. 


cused  men  played  a  safer  game  for 
themselves,  the  public  and  the  legal 
safeguards  against  oppression. 


The  Bergen  gentleman’s  diversion 
reminds  us,  by  a  process  like  that 


dug  out  the  story  again,  “soberly  and^ 
as  a  piece  of  news.” 


jpRESUMABLY,  publication  of  the 


statement  will  not  militate  against 
finding  of  an  indictment  if  and  when 
tlie  grand  jury  hears  the  evidence  and 
finds  that  a  prima  facie  case  exists 
against  those  infomially  accused,  or 


TETE  seem  to  recall  bathing  a»  • 
V  V  frequent  sport  of  Emptttw  Cali”- 


gula  and  assume  that  the  dusky 


of  swing  music,  of  another  little  trap 
into  which  newspapers  and  at  least 
one  press  service  recently  fell.  The 

perennial  Cincinnati  bath-tub  hoax,  a-—  “•*>-  - -  . —  -  ^ 

an  H.  L.  M«icken  triumph  of  many  patra  took  her  scented  dips  in  a  <w' 
years  ago,  bobbed  up  on  top  of  the  when  Cincinnati  had  a  meani^  I 
ist  tnose  mtormaily  accused,  or  flood  that  lapp^  the  Queen  Citys 
any  others.  But  then  what?  Will  it  doorstep  a  month  ago.  It  was  spot^ 
be  possible  to  find  in  Bergen  County  the  alert  Roland  L.  Me:^r,  Jr.,  the  appropriate  do^  touch  with  ^ 
or  in  any  other  county  within  the  University  City  (Mo.) 

Journal  News,  who  recalled  reading 
of  Mr.  Mencken’s  self-expose  reported 
in  this  column  two  years  ago.  Let 
Mr.  Meyer  report: 

Designed  as  a  humorous  sidelight 
on  the  flood,  the  following  story  ap- 


Bul 


New  York  metropolitan  area  a  jury 
which  can  truthfully  say  that  it  has 
not  read  of  the  case  in  detail  and 
formed  an  opinion  of  the  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  of  ffie  defendants?  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  prosecutor  to  seek  a 


observation  on  “Truth”  _ 

“The  smallest  atom  of  truth  repWj- 
sents  some  man’s  bitter  tdl  snj 
agony;  for  every  ponderable  chunk  « 
it  thCTe  is  a  brave  truth-sedakii 
grave  upon  some  londy  ash-d« 
and  a  soul  roasting  in  hell. 
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